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A CONCISE 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN. 


The  origin  of  most  arts,  and  perhaps  of  most  profes- 
sions,is attended  with  so  much  uncertainty  and  indecision, 
with  so  much  obscurity  and  silence,  that  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  any  particular  art  is  at  this  time 
hardly  to  be  expected.  When  the  happy  idea  first  oc- 
curred, when  the  happy  effect  was  first  produced,  were 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  discovery?  Was  its 
worth  acknowledged,  and  felt  ? Did  the  person  who 
actually  conceived  it,  conceive  also  its  future  progress 
and  importance  ? Did  those  who  might  observe  it,  im- 
part their  observations,  and  were  such  observations  ac- 
curate and  liberal,  or  false  and  invidious  ? Were  they 
treasured  up  among  facts,  transmitted  to  inform  pos- 
terity, or  scattered  amid  the  floating  rumours  of  the 
current  moment?  Such  are  the  questions  of  inqui- 
sitive minds : questions  easily  asked,  but  not  easily  an- 
swered. 

There  is  reason  to  conceive  the  elegant  arts  have  ex- 
perienced various  fates : proportionate  to  the  urgency 
of  present  necessity  was  the  importance  of  that  inven- 
tion which  supplied  its  demands.  The  most  dextrous 
contrivance  of  a wattled  structure,  the  most  ingenious 
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mode  of  strongly  fencing  the  opening  of  a cave,  or  of 
bending  the  stubborn  branches  into  a circumference 
connected  with  the  earth,  were  talents  of  such  value 
among  nations  who  thus  constructed  their  dwellings, 
that  doubtless  their  possessors  were  celebrated,  admired, 
and  imitated.  The  perpetual  recurrence  of  these  wants 
made  every  improvement  of  consequence  ; and  till  the 
mode  of  construction  had  become  equal  to  the  desired 
degree  of  convenience,  every  improvement  was  likely 
to  be  popular.  Necessity,  then,  was  the  parent  of  ex- 
ertion : of  exertion  of  body — as  labour  and  skill  were 
requisite  to  accomplish  the  incumbent  task  with  solidi- 
ty and  dispatch  : exertion  of  mind — as  without  contriv- 
ance, plan,  and  adaption,  labour  would  never  render 
the  intended  residence  convenient  and  habitable. 

These  hints  imply,  that  the  arts  now  esteemed  elegant, 
were  not  suggested  by  the  prospect  of  attaining  some 
future  good,  but  were  exercised  by  the  desire  of  obvi- 
ating some  present  evil;  they  were  not  at  first  directed 
to  the  acquisition  of  pleasure,  but  to  the  prevention  of 
pain ; they  were  not  excited  by  expected  enjoyment, 
but  were  impelled  by  actual  uneasiness.  Fear,  not 
hope,  dread,  not  delight,  first  roused  the  human  mind 
to  what  eventually  has  afforded  enjoyment  and  satisfac- 
tion, splendour  and  magnificence ; to  what  has  aug- 
mented the  talents  of  that  mind,  extended  its  concep- 
tions, and  ennobled  its  powers. 

In  vain,  therefore,  is  research  after  the  origin  of  art : 
it  is  contemporary  with  the  wants  of  life ; previous  to 
those  wants,  art  was  not ; with  their  commencement  it 
commenced ; whatever  were  the  first  necessities  of  man- 
kind, they  directed  the  first  application  of  art : but  as 
art  arises  from  mental  powers,  its  application  did  not 
cease  with  the  provision  it  afforded  against  those  ob- 
jects ; a principle  was  called  into  action  which  was  not 
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to  be  satisfied  with  merely  equipoising  convenience  and 
inconvenience,  but  which  studied  further  improvement, 
sought  novelty  and  variety,  indulged  genius  and  fancy: 
and  which,  after  a while,  prided  itself  in  discrimina- 
tion and  choice,  in  judgment  and  taste,  in  propriety 
and  elegance. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  cannot  now  relate  the  abso- 
lute origin  of  art,  observation  may  sufficiently  supply  the 
vacancy,  and  trace  its  probable  course.  For,  being 
similar  in  principle,  why  not  also  similar  in  progress,  to 
what  passes  under  our  inspection  ? Being  adapted  to 
certain  states  of  life,  why  not  also  correspondent  to 
what  among  mankind  in  such  states  it  appears  at  this 
time  ? The  rude  efforts  of  the  untaught  mind  may  in- 
dicate what  might  be  the  first  essays  of  primitive  genius. 
The  feeble  conceptions  of  childhood  when  it  compounds 
water  and  clay,  and  mingles  the  moistened  earth  into 
a wall,  is  the  first  dawn  of  Architecture ; the  fancy  that 
sees  figures  in  the  fire,  or  the  likeness  of  some  acquaint- 
ance in  the  accidental  form  of  a hooked  stick,  is  the 
nidus  of  Sculpture ; and  Sculpture  it  becomes,  if  the 
knife  be  employed  to  pare  into  more  exact  likeness  the 
projection  that  represents  the  nose,  or  to  liberate  the 
appended  chin  from  some  supposed  deformity,  or  un- 
couth mis-resemblance.  When  a boy  chalks  on  a wall 
the  figure  of  a beast,  or  bird,  or  (if  his  turn  be  historic) 
the  figure  of  his  companion  in  some  noticeable  attitude, 
or  event,  is  not  this  the  origin  of  Design?  nay, of  Com- 
position, and  of  Caricatura  ? — though  the  lines  be  dis- 
proportionate, though  a great  round  crowded  by  two 
immense  eyes,  which  squeeze  the  nose  and  mouth  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  circle,  surrounded  by  half  a 
dozen  strait  strokes  on  each  side  to  represent  hair,  while 
the  body  is  denoted  by  double  lines,  and  the  arms  and 
legs  by  single  lines — though  such  be  the  whole  form — 
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yet  here  is  the  origin  of  Picture ; here  is  a mental  ex- 
ertion which,  properl)  directed,  shall  flourish  into  art. 
This  is  an  imitation  by  memory;  but  bring  into  view 
the  object  represented,  let  the  eye  see  at  one  glance  the 
original  and  the  copy,  then  the  likeness  increases,  a por- 
tion of  incorrectness  is  dismissed,  what  was  too  long  is 
shortened,  or  what  wa6  too  short  is  lengthened;  this  is 
study;  and  study  continued  is  the  parent  of  excellence. 

Moreover,  various  parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the 
present  day,  furnish  various  states  of  life : hordes  of  men 
in  all  imaginable  degrees  of  distance  from  what  was 
their  first  situation  and  manners ; whether  we  suppose 
civilized  life  to  have  been  that  first  situation,  and  them- 
selves to  have  declined  from  it,  down  to  almost  bruta- 
lity ; or  whether  we  conclude  the  rude  attachment  of 
savage  society  to  have  been  that  first  situation,  and  ci- 
vilized life  to  have  arisen  after  numberless  improve- 
ments, and  progressive  cultivation. 

The  more  liberal  Nature  has  been  to  man,  the  less 
active  is  his  disposition  ; the  more  she  has  done  for  him 
the  less  he  will  do  for  himself;  content  is  sloth,  activity 
is  the  effect  of  stimulus;  when  a cave  affords  adwelling, 
what  need  of  an  arched  roof?  when  a few  stakes  be- 
come an  habitation,  wherefore  a colonade  ? But  in  a le- 
vel country,  which  is  destitute  of  caves,  the  dwelling 
must  be  an  erection  ; in  a rigorous  climate,  the  habi- 
tation must  be  substantial ; where  ferocious  animals  are 
unknown,  to  surround  the  inclosure  by  a hedge  of 
thorns  may  be  superfluous ; but  where  they  abound, 
every  defence  is  indispensable. 

Let  us  endeavour  then  to  trace  the  progress  of  Archi- 
tecture, (the  first  of  the  arts)  as  instanced  at  present 
among  the  tribes  of  mankind.  What  was  originally  the 
dwelling  of  man  ? Much  might  be  offered  in  support 
of  the  idea  that  the  palace  of  man  was  the  verdant 
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grove,  and  his  residence  was  beneath  the  spreading 
shade  of  some  tall  tree ; equally  distant  from  the  con- 
finement of  the  gloomy  cavern  amid  mountain-preci- 
pices, and  from  perpetual  exposure  to  the  vehement 
heats  of  the  sandy  desart,  his  bower  was — 


Chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter  when  he  framed 
All  things  to  man’s  delightful  use,  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade  : 

Laurel  and  mvrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf ; on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall  ; each  beauteous  flow’r, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses  and  jessamine, 

Rear’d  high  their  flourish’d  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic  : underfoot  the  violet, 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

Broider’d  the  ground,  more  colour’d  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem  ; — . 


The  luxuriance  of  thisdescription,  is,  indeed,  not  now 
to  be  instanced  ; (alas  ! circumstances  are  but  too  much 
changed  for  the  worse)  we  cannot  now  allude  to  Eden ; 
but  must  describe,  as  dwelling  under  trees,  a few  mi- 
serable tribes  of  African  Shangalla,  who  when  spring 
shoots  into  vegetation  the  forests  around  them,  bend 
the  branches,  insert  them  into  the  earth,  and  reside  un- 
der the  leafy  shelter,  compelled,  when  the  wintry  tor- 
rent swells,  to  quit  these  abodes  for  the  caves  of  Ethi- 
opian mountains;  ora  few  Indian  faquirs,  and  enthu- 
siasts, who  forsaking  the  society  of  men,  retire  to  the 
woods,  and  pass  their  cheerless  hours  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  blood-thirsty  tigers.  Neither  can  we  justly 
represent  any  considerable  proportion  of  mankind  as 
dwellers  in  caves  (Troglodyte ) for,  though  a few  de- 
pend thus  entirely  on  Nature  for  habitations,  yet,  in  ge- 
neral 
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neral,  some  kind  of  industry  has  been  employed  to  ren- 
der them  less  inconvenient. 

The  permanence  of  a cave  has  none  of  that  variety 
which  is  sought  by  man,  and  supplies  but  few  of  those 
necessities  which  daily  beset  him;  caves  are  rarely  situat- 
ed among  forests,  where  his  hunger  procures  food,  or 
by  the  river  side,  where  the  stream  slakes  his  thirst ; if 
he  has  domesticated  any  animals,  caves  are  unfit  for 
them,  and  ill  adapted  to  accommodate  at  once  both  the 
master  and  his  property.  Banished  from  his  arbour  and 
from  his  cave,  his  next  step  in  architecture  is  to  construct 
a tent,  or  a hut ; these,  easily  setup,  easily  taken  down, 
easily  carried  from  place  to  place,  have  long  been  fa- 
vourite among  great  part  of  mankind ; used  to  these, 
they  despise  other  accommodations,  and  stigmatise  as 
contemptible  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Nay,  so  far  has 
this  prejudice  carried  them,  that  forgetting  the  bonds  of 
humanity,  many  battles  have  been  fought,  and  much 
blood  has  been  shed  on  its  account : nor  are  its  effects 
destroyed  even  now,  the  Arabs  of  the  desarts  as  well 
those  of  Asia  as  of  Africa,  though  honest  among  them- 
selves, plunder  those  stranger-travellers  they  can  over- 
power; and  though  at  peace  with  their  fellow  dwellers 
in  tents,  hate  other  tribes  attached  to  one  spot,  and  en- 
circled by  one  common  wall. 

We  reckon  among  those  who  prefer  tents,  the  Arabs, 
the  Tartars,  many  Cossacs,  and  other  Asiatic  tribes. 
Among  those  who  prefer  huts,  the  Hottentots,  the 
Negroes,  and  sundry  other  African  nations  : the  Ame- 
rican Indians,  and  many  inhabitants  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. Huts  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  polar  regions,  as  the  best  security 
against  intense  cdld. 

Among  the  Rabbins  some  have  said,  that  what  we 
render  ‘coats  of  skins,’  Genesis  ch.  xi.  ver.  21.  should  be 
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rather  considered  as  ‘tents,  or  tent-coverings  of  skins;’ 
this  may  be  uncertain : but  certain  it  is,  that  the  simpli- 
city of  those  erections  where  a few  poles  covered  by 
skins,  or  by  cloth,  composed  the  whole  structure,  render- 
ed them  highly  useful,  as  they  were  extremely  well 
suited  to  the  wants  and  abilities  of  their  inhabitants ; 
whether  meant  as  permanent,  or  as  tents  removeable  at 
pleasure.  We  consider  immoveable  huts  as  cottages  ; 
and  these  being  fixed,  were  required  to  possess  advan- 
tages over  those  not  fixed : for,  as  they  admitted  of 
enlarged  dimensions,  and  they  were  not  to  be  carried 
about,  no  consideration  of  incumbrance  attached  to 
them  ; if  composed  of  numerous  pieces,  or  if  bedecked 
by  superfluous  ornament,  it  increased  not  the  labour  of 
package,  nor  the  load  of  the  camel  or  the  ox.  These 
edifices  required  in  their  construction  various  implements 
not  used  in  tent-making  ; and  in  supplying  these,  inven- 
tion made  considerable  advances  toward  perfecting 
others.  The  remark  seems  just,  that  dwellers  in  tents 
have  been  little  inventive,  little  famed  for  science  ; cities 
have  ever  been  the  nurses  of  arts,  of  study,  and  of  emu- 
lation. For  it  deserves  notice,  that  no  art  is  so  entirely 
singular  as  to  reach  perfection  while  alone  ; usually,  im- 
provements in  more  than  one  are  contemporary,  and 
usually  they  yield  mutual  light  and  mutual  assistance. 

The  progress  I have  described  appears  so  evidently 
to  be  natural,  that  it  may  rationally  be  applied  to  ail 
ages  of  the  world ; even  betore  the  flood  the  same  was 
probably  its  course.  Cain  first  built  a city;  no  doubt 
intended  for  protection,  though  possibly  no  better  than 
a composition  of  mud  walls  and  rushes,  rather  marking 
than  concealing  the  trembling  vagabond.  Cain  how- 
ever built  a city  ; and  in  the  line  of  Cain  we  read  of  the 
earliest  sciences,  and  their  progress:  first  husbandry  and 
pastoral  property,  then  music,  then  workmanship  in 
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metals.  Did  the  leisure  of  husbandry  require  intervals  of 
joy? — music  afforded  expressions  of  that  joy  ; but  vocal 
music  was  imperfect  without  instrumental,  and  to  fur- 
nish this  required  the  skill  of  the  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron.  “ Jabal,”  says  Moses,  “ was  the  father  ot  such 
asdwellin  tents  and  have — cattle ” — says  our  translation: 
but  the  Syriac  reads  it — “ possessions .” — Probably,  all 
property  hitherto  was  public ; but  as  personal  property  is 
what  most  nearly  affects  us,  perhaps  from  the  institution 
of  private  property  may  be  dated  the  first  considerable 
advancement  of  art;  and  it  should  appear  evident,  that 
such  advancement  was  greatly  promoted  by  distinct 
professions  being  undertaken  by  distinct  families. 

I confess,  in  my  opinion,  the  antediluvians  had  little 
occasion  for  very  extensive  study  of  the  science  of  Ar- 
chitecture : the  seasons,  I conceive,  were  by  no  means  so 
rigorous  and  so  dissimilar  as  now;  the  earth  being  more 
temperate, was  also  more  fertile  : man  had  no  need  to  pro- 
vide against  extremely  inclement  skies,  or  annual  torrents, 
against  rigid  frosts,  or  ardent  suns.  The  productions  of  the 
earth  being  more  abundant,  andmore  constant,  consider- 
able repositories  of  stores  [i.e.  granaries)  were  probably 
unknown;  nor  did  Avarice  itself  perhaps  think  of  accu- 
mulating unwieldy  hoards,  for  distant  consumption. Their 
constructions,  we  may  suppose,  if  they  were  extensive, 
were  not  solid,  and  if  capacious  were  not  durable.  Does 
not  this  seem  inferable  trom  the  very  particular  directions 
given  to  Noah  respecting  the  construction  of  the  ark  ? 
He  is  not  only  told  of  what  wood  to  make  it,  but 
its  particular  dimensions,  form,  and  divisions,  “ rooms, 
or  cabins,  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  a window,  a 
door,  and  lower,  second,  and  third  stories.”  Does  not 
this  precision  look  as  if  the  invention,  or  application  at 
least,  was  novel?  Every  thing  announces  the  first  ship  ; 
but  perhaps  also  by  much  the  most  considerable  struc- 
ture 
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ture  yet  undertaken ; to  complete  which  required  up- 
wards of  a century. 

The  deluge,  which  changed  considerably  the  face  of 
the  earth,  most  probably  changed  its  temperature ; and 
perhaps,  also,  the  deluge  was  the  first  continued  rain 
which  fell,  and  not  less  astonishing  to  the  sufferers  than 
if  it  had  been  fire  instead  of  water.  How  then  was  the 
earth  refreshed?  By  copious  dews.  Those  parts  at 
present  watered  by  dews,  are  not  the  least  fertile  ; and 
certainly  they  might  afford  moisture  sufficient  to  the 
earth  in  full  vigour,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  moderate, 
uniform,  and  equal.  To  this  hypothesis  agrees  the  ex- 
treme length  of  human  life,  not  then  affected  by  atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes  5 and,  in  my  opinion,  the  phenome- 
non of  the  rain-bow:  for  if  no  rain,  no  dense  compact- 
ed clouds;  if  no  clouds,  no  rain-bow,  the  rain-bow  be- 
ing the  offspring  of  clouds:  this  pacific  token  originat- 
ing after  the  waters  of  the  flood. 

The  foundation  of  Babel  is  thought  to  date  about  one 
hundred  years  after  the  deluge : it  could  not  be  till  men 
were  multiplied,  and  were  pretty  secure  of  subsistance, 
nor  till  after  many  erections,  and  of  various  sorts.  So 
great  an  undertaking,  as  to  build  a city  and  a tower 
that  might  be,  as  it  were,  a metropolis,  central  to  all 
mankind,  and  be  kept  in  memory  even  by  those  scat- 
tered abroad  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  could  not  be 
thought  of,  till  after  many  lesser  edifices  had  furnished 
experience  in  the  art  of  building.  Whether  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  designed  “ to  reach  to  heaven,”  or  was 
to  be  consecrated  “ to  idolatrous  worship  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,”  has  been  doubted : that  Idolatry  soon 
commenced  its  detestable  career,  seems  probable  from 
the  name  of  the  city  “ Ur,”  (or  burning)  of  the  Chal- 
dees, fire  being  long  the  chief  idol  among  the  Parsee, 
and  whose  worship  yet  subsists  in  certain  parts  of  Asia. 

Vol.  IV.  C part  2 Observe, 
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Observe,  the  materials  of  the  tower  of  Babel  were,  not 
stone,  but  thoroughly  burnt  brick,  and  bitumen  for  ce- 
ment; which  implies  a knowledge  that  unburnt  brick 
was  perishable  ; and  bricks  proportionately  large  as  the 
stones  employed  in  some  buildings,  without  cement, 
would  have  been  unwieldy,  even  if  they  were  not 
crushed  by  the  weight  they  were  intended  to  support. 
[Probably  stones  dug  from  the  quarry  were  not  yet 
used  in  building.]  Was  that  the  original  tower  of 
Babel  which  Herodotus  saw  ? and  in  its  orginal  con- 
dition ? of  which  he  has  left  us  an  account : or  had  it 
been  so  repaired,  and  enlarged,  (by  Nebuphadnessar 
perhaps)  that  it  was  now  rather  a Babylonish  and  na- 
tional structure,  than  that  designed  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  whole  earth  when  of  one  language,  and  of  one 
speech. 

Such  an  undertaking  as  that  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
must  have  been  long  held  in  remembrance  by  the  fa- 
milies of  the  dispersion ; and  ideas  correspondent  to 
the  state  of  architecture  at  the  time,  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  carried  with  them  to  all  parts.  That  many 
branches  had  previously  separated  from  the  primitive 
stock,  is  extremely  supposable  ; but  by  this  general  dis- 
persion, the  portion  of  knowledge  possessed  by  each  fa- 
mily remained  with  itself,  and  instead  of  having  recourse 
for  assistance,  when  in  difficulties,  to  an  original  source, 
as  former  colonies  might,  it  was  obliged  to  supply  its 
own  wants,  and  those  of  others  its  descendants,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  restricted  abilities. 

Those  families  which  in  this  general  quarrel  and  mis- 
understanding were  most  numerous,  had  the  greatest 
advantages  toward  soon  becoming  settled  in  the  parts 
they  occupied : those  families  which  were  weakest,  were 
probably  driven  by  the  stronger,  to  the  less  fertile  pas- 
tures, and  the  less  favourable  soils.  In  the  strongest 

communities 
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communities  the  principles  of  art  were  considerable 
sufferers ; in  the  weaker  they  became  almost  extinct : 
but  even  in  the  weaker  would  remain  some  trace  of 
what  they  had  seen,  some  recollection  of  the  well-built 
city,  of  the  spacious  street,  of  the  cloud-topp’d  temple  ; 
and,  gradually,  as  opportunity  offered,  would  efforts  be 
directed  toward  the  acquisition  of  such  enjoyments. 
Few  would  occupy  the  cave  which  had  first  given  them 
shelter,  when  by  means  of  tents,  or  of  huts,  they  might 
maintain  intercourse  with  their  companions,  their 
friends,  or  their  posterity : they  would  prefer  social 
life  to  solitary ; they  might  proceed  to  construct  adja- 
cent habitations,  or  to  colonize  some  spot,  in  imitation 
of  their  once  admired  Babel. 

To  render  this  more  sensible,  let  us  trace  in  our  ima- 
gination, a small  society,  parting,  whether  by  choice  or 
compulsion,  from  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
wandering  in  quest  of  a distant  settlement.  Imagine 
the  vigorous  and  heroic  husband,  attended  by  the  no 
less  heroic  and  constant  partner  of  his  bosom : if  to  these 
you  add  the  prattling  offspring,  you  increase  the  anxi- 
eties of  the  expedition  Arrived  in  an  unknown  part, 
the  setting  sun  commands  retirement ; to  remain  ex- 
posed is  dangerous  : and  how  shall  the  weaker  female, 
and  the  tender  youth,  scale  the  stately  tree,  and  lodge 
among  the  branches?  Where  then  shall  they  find  se- 
curity ? — In  the  nearest  excavation  of  the  ground,  or 
perhaps  in  the  fissure  of  a rock.  Let  them  first  see 
that  no  savage  quadruped  harbours  there,  that  no  hiss- 
ing serpent  has  made  it  his  retreat;  let  them  explore 
their  dwelling,  and  then  fence  it.  The  forest  yields 
its  pliant  twigs,  and  the  trees  their  wattling  branches, 
and  thus  they  compose  a habitation  : this  shelters  them 
from  the  summer’s  sun,  from  the  winter’s  deluge  and 
frost ; and  this  becomes  their  abode. 

C 2 Increasing 
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Increasing  posterity  increases  strength,  and  mutual 
assistance  procures  additional  conveniences;  till, by  de- 
grees, the  father  of  the  family  becomes  founder  of  a 
town,  and  erects  the  standards  of  his  dwelling  : not  now 
from  the  first  branches  which  offer,  but  he  selects  the 
straightest  trees,  and  explores  the  recesses  of  the  woods  : 
not  now  in  the  first  spot  that  offers ; but  he  consults  the 
union  of  accommodation  with  security,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  a copious  stream  with  those  of  a fertile  soil.  The 
sturdy  youth  obey  the  counsels  of  age,  their  unremit- 
ting industry  at  length  attains  its  purposes,  and  they 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  vanquished  their  dif- 
ficulties and  deposited  the  uprights ; these  support  the 
beams  of  the  roof ; the  interstices  they  fill  with  the 
smaller  boughs,  and  plaster  with  tenacious  clay.  Thus 
mankind  still  are  beholden  to  the  tree  for  a dwelling, 
and  of  a tree  form  their  habitation.  Who  would  sup- 
pose this  the  origin  of  extensive  cities,  and  of  royal  pa- 
laces ? Yet  such  was  the  commencement  of  Nineveh, 
of  Babylon,  of  Rome  ; and  to  some  such  beginning  is 
our  opulent  metropolis  indebted  for  its  existence. 

The  progress  of  Art  is  like  that  of  the  scarce  noticed 
fountain,  which  silently  glides  along  the  banks  a humble 
water-course  ; by  degrees  it  becomes  a brook,  and  in- 
creases to  a rivulet ; capable  now  of  utility,  it  rises  into 
consequence,  spreads  into  a rapid  river,  diffuses  conve- 
nience and  wealth  around  its  banks,  and  receives  a 
thousand  blessings  as  it  rolls  to  the  ocean. 

But,  though  we  have  hitherto  attended  chiefly  to  the 
natural  and  the  civil  wants  of  man,  we  ought,  in  justice 
to  their  importance,  to  advert  to  his  moral  and  his  sa- 
cred wants  also  : let  us  recollect  that  the  idea  of  solemn 
worship  _was  extremely  strong  in  those  early  times,  that 
their  periodical  assemblies,  as  at  the  new  moons,  &c. 
were  very  solicitously  attended,  that  many  of  their  rites 

were 
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were  performed  in  public  and  general  assemblies  of  the 
community,  that  they  were  also  accompanied  with  pub- 
lic and  general  expressions  of  joy,  and  that  the  pomp 
and  ritual  of  worship  is  congenial  to  the  human  heart. 

In  fact,  we  have  seen  the  proposed  tower  of  Babel  col- 
lect a city  around  it ; and  however  other  cities  may  owe 
their  origin  to  casualty,  the  magnificence  of  its  sacred 
structure  was  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Neither  is 
this  instance  singular  : there  seems  much  justice  in  the 
ideas  of  Libanius  in  his  oration  “ for  the  Temples” 
before  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  A.D.  390.  “ Men” 

says  he  “having  at  first  secured  themselves  in  dens  and  in 
cottages,  and  having  there  experienced  the  protection 
of  the  gods,  soon  perceived  how  beneficial  to  mankind 
their  favour  must  be;  they  therefore,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, erected  to  them  temples  and  statues,  such  as  they 
could  in  those  early  times:  and  when  they  began  to 
build  cities,  upon  the  increase  of  arts  and  sciences,  there 
were  many  temples  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  in 
plains  ; and  in  every  city  next  after  its  walls,  were  erect- 
ed temples,  and  sacred  edifices,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
rest  of  the  body.”  Again,  “ For,  O Emperor,  the 
temples  are  the  soul  of  the  country,  they  have  been  the 
first  original  of  the  bailings  in  the  country,  and  they 
have  subsisted  for  many  ages  to  this  time.” 

The  expression  “ first  original  of  the  buildings,”  may 
express  not  only  their  being  remains  of  early  architec- 
ture ; but  rather,  that  often  a temple  was  the  cause  of 
a town,  and  this  is  true  also  of  Dodona,  and  Delos,  and 
of  many  other  cities  in  ancient  times  : and  in  modern 
times,  among  others,  of  the  now  town  of  Loretto  ; 
which  is  merely  an  adjunct  to  the  Santa  Casa,  or  holy 
house  : in  fact,  that  where  there  is  a great  resort  of  vi- 
sitors, conveniences  for  their  use  should  gradually  be 
erected,  and  that  the  profit  attending  them  should  at- 
tract 
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tract  many  settlers,  is  apparently  a rational  origin  ol 
towns. 

Previous  to  the  general  dispersion  of  mankind,  their 
soil  and  situation,  their  manners  and  wants  being  alike, 
doubtless  one  general  mode  or  style  obtained  among 
all:  but  when  dispersed,  unlimited  diversity  may  be 
expected, — arising  from  their  infinitely  varied  situa- 
tions,— their  different  talents  and  ingenuity, — their  dif- 
ferent remarks  and  observations  on  things  around  them. 
Let  us  pause  here : — though  we  have  seen  social  and  civil 
life,  to  be  the  primary  state  of  man,  yet  we  are  arrived 
at  a period  wherein  almost  the  whole  race  are  divested 
of  the  advantages  arising  from  that  state.  Those  only 
who  remained  settled  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  could  now 
be  said  to  be  in  civil  society.  The  more  numerous  bo- 
dies of  exiles  conducted  by  popular  leaders,  were  less 
removed  from  that  state,  or  degree,  of  civilization. 
Smaller  bodies  who  followed  less  favourite  chiefs, 
and  especially,  families  whose  numbers  were  weak, 
though  perhaps  obliged  to  wander  farther  than  their 
compatriots  in  quest  of  settlements,  these,  being  gra- 
dually divided  and  subdivided,  were  almost,  or  al- 
together, insulated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ; they 
would  soonest  and  most  entirely  forget  those  arts  which 
once  they  beheld,  if  they  did  not  cultivate,  and  now,  se- 
dulously endeavouring  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
their  new  situations,  they  would  deviate  furthest  from 
the  manners  and  refinements  of  their  former  state. 
Their  first  concern  would  naturally  be  subsistence;  this 
the  woods  would  furnish  by  the  chase,  or  the  streams 
by  fishing  ; this  would  often  be  precarious,  and  always 
toilsome,  nor  could  it  be  intermitted,  but  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  would  require  perpetual  ap- 
plication. Sustenance  might  occasionally  be  derived 
from  roots,  from  herbage,  from  trees,  but  only  occa- 
sionally. 
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sionally.  Suffering  under  uncertainties,  yet  hardened 
against  distress ; improvident  of  the  future,  if  in  pre- 
sent supply;  alternately  active  and  idle,  laborious  and 
slothful,  ingenious  and  stupid ; alternately  roused  to 
phrenzy  or  calmed  to  lethargy,  straining  every  nerve, 
or  seeming  utterly  nerveless,  such  is  solitary  man  : 
wild  as  his  native  woods!  savage  as  the  precipices 
around  his  den ! attached  to  no  spot,  he  adorns  or  cul- 
tivates none,  receives  from  it  but  casual  benefits,  and 
bestows  on  it  but  casual  glances  : the  noblest  objects 
presented  to  his  view  by  the  very  sublimities  of  na- 
ture, he  passes  unnoticed.  Solely  occupied  by  one  sin- 
gle idea,  he  views  the  wide-expanded  champaign — as 
it  may  afford  him  prey ; the  silver-lake — as  it  yields  him 
prey;  the  majesty  of  the  grove — as  there  his  prey  may 
hide  ; rocks  rising  to  heaven  he  scales  in  search  of  prey, 
or  dives  into  glens,  into  chasms,  into  caverns,  as  direct- 
ed by  his  hopes,  and  expectations,  of  sustenance.  In 
this  state  can  art  flourish  ? shall  he  build  to-day,  who 
to-morrow  may  inhabit  elsewhere  ? shall  weariness  and 
fatigue,  study  ? or  thoughtless  inactivity,  compose  ? Or 
if  some  happy  genius  turn  his  reflections  toward  ame- 
lioration of  his  present  condition,  will  he  not  rather 
think  of  providing  necessaries  than  of  devising  arts  ? 
how  to  domesticate  the  now  wild  cattle,  or  to  preserve 
their  offspring  when  chance  has  found,  and  pity 
spared  them,  that  they  may  always  be  near  at  hand  for 
service,  how  to  render  them  more  completely  obedi- 
ent, and  more  uniformly  tractable,  or  how  to  improve 
the  product  of  the  trees  by  cultivation,  or  to  store  it  up 
for  future  use.  Then  arises  some  celestial-gifted  Ceres, 
strews  the  precious  grain,  watches  the  rising  stalks,  ga- 
thers the  ripened  ears,  and  defies  that  scarcity  which 
once  made  winter  terrible ; the  joys  of  harvest  animate 
all  minds,  and  invigorate  all  hands ; age  visits  the  field. 

directs. 
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directs,  and  blesses;  youth  endeavours;  infancy  strives: 
the  assembled  community  close  their  labours  by  offer- 
ing united  praise  to  heaven,  and  the  now  settled  inha- 
bitants gratefully  applaud  the  teeming  earth.  After 
the  harvest  follows  the  vintage  : the  press  succeeds  the 
plough ; to  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  associate  Minerva 
and  Bacchus.  For,  if  an  idea  be  once  started,  it  is  the 
nature  of  man  to  pursue  and  improve  it : if  one  seed 
has  yielded  food,  thus  encouraged,  he  will  cultivate 
others;  if  one  fruit  be  refreshing,  he  will  endeavour  to 
prolong  its  services,  and  will  seek  in  others  of  similar 
properties,  qualities  capable,  not  only  of  present,  but 
of  future  utility. 

But  not  every  where  is  this  the  course  of  things; 
corn  grows  not  every  where  ; animals,  wild  or  do- 
mesticated, are  the  chief  supports  of  many  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  northern  parts  sow  little : in  Lap- 
land  the  rein-deer  is  their  riches,  yielding  at  once 
food  and  raiment.  Among  all  the  tribes  of  North- 
American  Indians,  few  cultivate  the  land  ; their  hunt- 
ing grounds  are  their  dependance  : nor  is  South  Ame- 
rica better  cultivated  by  the  natives,  unless  as  directed 
by  Europeans : the  southern  people  of  Africa,  the  Hot- 
tentots, neither  plow  nor  sow ; the  Caffrees  almost  as 
little  ; these,  by  their  situation,  and  by  their  ignorance, 
(in  conformity  to  our  general  principle)  seem  to  be  the 
most  remote  wanderers  from  Babel,  the  most  remote 
in  their  modes  of  life  from  the  improvement  of  succes- 
sive invention,  the  most  remote  from  the  connected  ad- 
vantages of  political  union.  For  it  is  probable  upon 
the  whole,  that  Noah,  and  his  descendants,  if  they  did 
not  continue  at  Babel,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  after  a 
while  retired  east  of  Babylon,  perhaps  to  Bactria  or  In- 
dia, where  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  the  seat  of 

empire, 
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empire  and  subordination,  and  in  consequence,  the  seat 
of  invention,  of  magnificence,  and  of  art. 

The  human  mind  has  resources  capable  of  supporting 
it  against  most  natural  evils  ; and  often  is  capable  ot 
converting  them  into  benefits : where  it  cannot  over- 
come them  by  effective  resistance,  it  can  divert  their 
course  or  soften  their  consequences,  can  accustom  it- 
self to  circumstances  till  they  become  insensible,  and  by 
degrees  reduce  them  to  enjoyments.  During  the  long 
and  severe  winters  of  the  North,  where  for  many 
months  no  solar  ray  reaches,  where  triumphs  the  in- 
tensity of  frost,  (the  very  idea  thrills  us  with  horror!) 
the  natives,  well  clad  in  furs,  milk  their  rein-deer  or 
tend  their  traps,  by  moonlight ; their  dwellings  sunk 
deep  in  the  earth  admit  no  cold,  their  lamps  yield  light 
and  fire,  their  stores  of  dried  fish  and  of  pine  bark 
yield  food,  and  what  conversation  their  single  family 
affords,  wears  out  winter:  shall  we  seek  elegance  in  such 
structures  ? below  the  surface  of  the  earth — no  win- 
dow is  possible — no  arch  required — no  external  decora- 
tion ; — and  internal  decoration  is  little  to  be  expected, 
where  no  neighbour  visits,  and  no  parties  are  made. 

Little  better  are  the  structures  of  the  Americans,  or 
the  Hottentots ; they  are  indeed  moveable  huts,  but  by 
that  very  circumstance  of  small  dimensions,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  powers  of  those  who  are  to  move 
them ; compact  even  to  filthiness,  and  ever  full  of 
smoke, — to  mention  style  and  architecture  is  degrad- 
ing the  terms But  then  is  taste  totally  banished  from 

the  mind  thus  situated  ? and  are  the  rudiments  of  art 
entirely  obliterated  ? No  : the  Indian  of  America  paints 
for  beauty,  chooses  the  best  part  of  the  best  fur  for 
ornament,  and  strings  his  wampum  in  numberless  pat- 
terns with  consummate  elegance ; the  Hottentot  adorns 
his  person  with  a calf-skin,  adorns  his  calf-skin  with 
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beads,  and  with  brass,  and  studies  seriously  the  effect 
he  means  to  produce.  Yet  the  seeds  of  elegance  uni- 
formly shoot  with  most  vigour  in  the  female  mind : 
the  Indians  are  painted  by  their  women ; and  the  wo- 
men among  the  Hottentots,  decorate  their  krosses 
with  most  invention,  combination,  and  taste  : they  best 
know  what  colours  most  kindly  assort  together ; that 
neither  black  beads  nor  blue  suit  the  delicacy  of  their 
divine  complexions,  while  pearly  white  or  tender  rose 
colour,  add  graceful  contrast  to  the  brilliant  vivacity 
of  their  native  charms. 

Emerged  from  the  cavern  and  from  the  deep-sunk 
dwelling,  to  the  liberty  of  the  moveable  hut,  we  find 
art  exerting  itself  in  personal  decorations ; adorning 
however,  not  the  dwelling  but  the  inhabitant,  connect- 
ed with  somewhat  of  tenderness  and  affection,  combin- 
ed with  a desire  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the  eyes  of 
others ; this  desire  most  natural  to  the  female  sex,  is 
in  that  sex  supported  by  superior  dexterity  and  skill, 
as  well  as  indicated  by  superior  elegance.  Personal 
decoration  for  purposes  of  terror,  is  indeed  attached  to 
this  state  of  life;  and  the  Indian  when  hideously  paint- 
ed to  dismay  his  enemies,  shews  art;  and  shews  it  too 
to  a kind  of  advantage:  and,  I doubt  not,  were  we 
spectators  of  its  effects,  it  would  often  force  our  appro- 
bation of  its  principles,  however  we  might  regret  their 
application  : the  well  calculated  and  well  disposed “gor- 
gons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire”  would  shock  us 
into  applause,  and  terrify  us  into  praise.  But  war  not 
solely  enflames  the  breast;  love  lights  his  fires,  and 
sheds  his  influence  too : now  the  heart  softens,  now 
the  taste  improves  ; the  principles  of  elegance  unite, 
and  every  effort  is  directed  to  the  art  of  pleasing. 
The  lover  studies  to  appear  agreeable  in  her  eyes 
whom  he  admires,  and  neglects  no  means  of  display- 
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ing  at  once  his  taste  and  his  ardour.  His  imagination, 
also,  alive  to  its  own  powers,  compares  his  beloved 
to  the  beauteous  flower,  and  he  studies  the  most 
beauteous  flower  for  comparison;  or  if  he  liken  her 
to  some  favorite  animal,  that  animal  is  the  most 
charming  of  its  kind  ; his  imagination  depicts  the  most 
grateful  verdure  as  adorning  the  pathway  to  her  dwel- 
ling ; while  her  dwelling  becomes  a temple,  and  herself 
the  divinitv.  Neither  can  he  conceal  his  sensations  ; 
his  love  inspires  an  interest,  a vehemence,  which  kindles 
into  poetry,  and  bursts  into  song.  Poetry  and  song 
are  effusions  of  the  mind,  which  ruminating  on  its  own 
ideas,  cherishes  or  chases,  selects  or  separates,  concep- 
tions more  or  less  relative  to  the  subject : this  implies 
comparison  of  one  with  others  ; and  such  comparison 
is  a very  principal  ingredient  in  the  arts  of  design,  if 
not  absolutely  their  foundation. 

We  have  said,  the  Arts  were  greatly  related  to  each 
other,  and  commonly  received  improvements  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  buthitherto  we  have  mentioned  Ar- 
chitecture only ; the  reason  is,  because  hitherto  we  have 
not  seen  Architecture  advanced  to  that  degree  of  excel- 
lence as  to  support  ornament ; but,  directly  as  this 
branch  of  art  had  made  a progress  toward  regularity, 
strength,  and  convenience,  the  next  idea  was  embel- 
lishment ; and  this  we  find  exemplified  in  the  construc- 
tions of  most  of  those  islanders  which  have  lately  come 
to  our  knowledge.  After  Architecture,  Sculpture  seems 
to  be  next  in  order,  which,  employed  on  huge  blocks 
of  wood,  creates  the  frightful  form  of  some  of  their 
masks;  or  patiently  waiting  its  task’s  completion,  de- 
corates with  winding  ornament  the  handle  of  a club, 
or  the  centre  of  abow.  Assisted  by  Sculpture,  the  head- 
piece  of  a war-canoe  may  characteristically  inspire  ter- 
ror, seem  ready  to  devour  its  opponents,  or  grin  defi- 
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ance  on  their  despised  threatenings.  Character  and  ex- 
pression no  doubt  are  beauties  in  art,  and  in  these,  ex- 
cessive efforts  are  easily  seized,  and  in  all  their  defor 
mity:  hence  the  authors  of  such  works  have  given  vi- 
gour, spirit,  and  force  to  their  productions,  and  have 
completed  in  them  the  very  sublime  of  ugliness.  Real 
beauty  is  difficult  to  represent,  but  deformity  has  no  dif- 
ficulty ; gliding  grace  is  transitory,  and  fugitive,  not 
easily  seen,  not  easily  caught,  whereas  grimace  is  noto- 
rious, obvious,  and  facile  of  imitation.  Such  barbarous 
efforts  of  Art  are  found  among  all  savage  nations;  and 
their  natural  effect  is  rather  fright  than  respect,  rather 
terror  than  affection. 

How  far  the  above  sentiment  applies  in  respect  to 
the  images  of  their  deities,  we  cannot  at  present  as- 
certain ; that  these  are  in  general  terrific  is  certain ; 
but  to  what  degree,  or  with  what  design,  their  authors 
intended  they  should  be  so,  we  must  refer  to  better  in- 
formation. Were  their  sculptors  incompetent  to  the 
mild  resemblance  of  some  placid  deity  ? Or,  did  their 
mythology  furnish  no  placid  deity  to  represent  ? Or, 
did  no  occasion  call  for  such  representation  ? Or, 
those  powers  which  related  to  death  and  destruction — 
were  these  only  thought  fit  to  be  personified?  Or  did 
terror  rather  than  love  support  such  worship  ? These 
are  questions  whose  answers  at  present  are  beyond  our 
reach To  return  to  ancient  Art — 

Chronology  is  a very  difficult  study ; the  most  sa- 
gacious writers  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  and  in 
general,  freely  confess  that  all  their  endeavours  can  ac- 
complish, is,  rather  approximation  than  accuracy,  ra- 
ther probability  than  certainty.  It  will  not  be  wonder- 
ed at,  therefore,  that  I propose  my  own  sentiments 
with  the  utmost  deference,  and  lay  little  stress  on 
absolute  precision  of  dates,  as  not  very  essential  to  a 
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general  idea  of  the  progress  of  art.  Yet  I may  remark, 
that,  although  the  very  early  dates  of  certain  persons 
and  facts  in  some  chronologies  may  perhaps  need  abate- 
ment, nevertheless,  I cannot  persuade  myself  the  dis- 
covery or  practice  of  several  arts  should  be  dated  so  low 
as  others  have  placed  them.  It  seems  to  me  incredi- 
ble, that  the  discovery  of  carpenter’s  tools  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Dedalus,  if  Dedalus  be  so  late  as  supposed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; he  might  improve,  or  vary 
them,  but  not  invent  them  at  that  period.  Nor  can  I 
think  that  Tosorthus , or  JEsculapius,  a physician,  was 
the  first  who  invented  building  with  square  stones,  not 
long  before  Sir  Isaac’s  date  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. The  same  I suppose  of  his  sentiments  on  Osi- 
ris and  Isis:  if  Sesostris  was  called  Osiris , he  did  but 
apply  the  ancient  worship  to  his  own  person ; for,  cer- 
tainly, the  mysteries  relating  to  those*  personages  were 
of  much  older  date.  On  the  other  hand,  to  place  Se- 
sostris, as  some  have  done,  a thousand  years  earlier, 
is  giving  a proportionately  earlier  date  to  his  works ; 
and  what  perhaps  from  their  magnitude  is  scarce  al- 
lowable; notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  of  the 
tower  of  Babel : of  which,  it  should  be  remembered, 
we  have  no  description  that  may  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish its  primary  form  from  the  subsequent  addition^ 
of  Nebuchadnessar. 

The  earliest  ages  have  naturally  transmitted  to  us 
the  fewest  accounts  of  their  manners  and  studies,  be- 
ing absorbed  in  personal  exertions  to  supply  more  im- 
mediate necessities  ; and  of  those  accounts  which  they, 
perhaps,  designed  to  record  for  the  information  of  pos- 
terity, war,  time,  and  accident,  have  spared  very  few. 
The  least  disputable  record  is  doubtless  the  sacred  his  • 
tory  of  the  Jews;  which,  though  it  contain  only  inci- 
dental hints  on  our  subject;  yet  is  of  importance,  btf* 
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cause  of  a date  prior  to  any  other.  Moreover  it  is,  in 
a great  degree,  not  the  history  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of 
mankind,  and  it  seems  not  improper  to  consider  it  in 
that  light,  till  other,  subsequent,  though  early  autho- 
rities afford  their  aid. 

Moses,  as  a writer,  may  be  dated  by  the  Exodus  of 
Israel,  ante  A.D.  1491.  We  may,  so  far  as  concerns 
our  subject,  without  offence,  consider  his  works  as  en- 
abling us  to  guess  at  the  state  of  arts  in  Egypt,  and  per- 
haps in  Arabia,  about  his  time.  That  his  productions 
were  greatly  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of 
Egypt,  we  may  readily  admit,  but  that  in  others  they 
might  be  rather  varied  than  superior,  is  no  reflection 
on  his  abilities.  If  he  had  not  the  stone  and  marble  of 
Egypt,  he  could  not  equal  the  Egyptian  edifices  in 
grandeur,  or  solidity,  supposing  him  so  inclined.  All 
his  efforts  being  directed  to  the  establishment  of  ritual 
worship,  and  ceremonial  services ; herein,  doubtless,  he 
succeeded : — but  all  other  hints,  or  relations,  or  histo- 
ries, that  can  any  way  afford  light  on  the  subject  of 
art,  are  little  short  of  foreign  from  his  main  design. 
Neither  is  it  beyond  a doubt,  that  we  now  receive  his 
expressions,  or  understand  his  language,  on  these  sub- 
jects, in  the  very  sense  wherein  he  meant  them  : when 
teraphim  were  common,  any  reader  understood  the 
word;  now  its  precise  import  is  not  clear:  neither  was 
the  hieroglyphic  compound  figure  of  the  cherubim  any 
difficulty  at  that  time,  though  now  not  a little  embar- 
rassing. This  premised,  I proceed  to  select  those  in- 
stances of  Art  which  occur  in  his  narration. 
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We  have  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  Babel  was 
the  seat  of  Art,  as  known  when  mankind  united  their 
grand  efforts  to  perpetuate  their  fame  : certainly  they 
thought  their  degree  of  art  considerable,  and  doubt- 
less supposed,  by  exerting  all  their  powers  combined, 
to  ensure  the  applause  of  posterity.  May  we  not  pro- 
perly glance  at  what  were  the  Arts  of  Babel?  We  are 
certain,  that  beside  Architecture,  Astronomy  was  one 
of  those  arts ; this  science  cannot  make  any  great  pro- 
gress without  the  assistance  of  some  sort  of  instruments 
for  observation,  of  some  kind  of  Geometry  for  delinea- 
tion, and  of  some  kind  of  calculation,  for  determining 
by  past  observation  the  future  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies;  to  be  obtained  only  by ’the  use  of  Arith- 
metic. We  may  conceive  of  Nineveh  as  being  the 
daughter  of  Babylon  in  all  senses,  and  practising  the 
same  arts  as  the  parent  city. 

Geometry  and  Delineation  bear  strong  reference  to 
the  Arts  of  Design,  especially  when  combined  with  a 
knowledge  of  Architecture.  It  should  seem  also,  that 
embroidery,  or  ornament  analogous  to  it,  was  early  cul- 
tivated in  Babylon,  as  such  a dress  was  found  among 
the  spoils  of  Jericho,  and  fatally  allured  Achan.  Joshua 
ch.  vii.  ver.  21.  Here  we  might  ask,  was  this  woven, 
or  wrought  with  the  needle  ? either  way  some  kind  of 
pattern  was  delineated;  but  if  this  garment  was  not  or- 
namented, then  the  manufacture  of  Babylon  was  in 
esteem;  for  some  kind  of  beauty  it  certainly  had  to 
render  it  desirable.  Long  before  this  time,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  wre  read  of  a “ coat  of  many  colours,” 
but  w’hether  ornamented  by  any  pattern  is  not  deter- 
mined. 
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mined.  The  sum  that  Abimelech  gave  Sarah  (Gen. 
xx.  ver.  16.)  for  a veil,  appears  to  have  been  a great 
price,  and  was  doubtless  meant  as  a handsome  present  t 
<l  a thousand  pieces  of  silver”  would  hardly  be  paid  for 
a veil,  “ a covering  for  the  eyes,”  unless  highly  orna- 
mented, and  probably  finely  embroidered.  But  wne* 
ther  a Babylonish  production,  or  not,  does  not  appear; 
however,  it  proves  the  existence  of  such  expensive 
taste,  and  that  too  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; a country 
less  populous  than  Babylonia  or  Egypt,  but  lying  in 
the  passage  from  one  to  the  other. 

We  find  no  direct  allusion  to  what  may  be  supposed 
allied  to  the  arts,  after  the  mention  of  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees, for  a long  period;  nor  is  it  positive  thatTERAH, 
the  father  of  Abraham,  had  been  that  gross  idolator 
which  the  Jews  affirm;  and  from  which  they  say  he 
was  coverted  by  the  constancy  of  Abraham’s  zealous 
refusal  to  worship  idols,  and  his  miraculous  deliver- 
ance from  the  burning  of  the  Chaldees : while  Haran, 
his  idolatrous  brother,  died  before  ( i.  e.  was  burnt  in  the 
presence  of)  his  father.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable 
that  Abraham  was  directed  to  sojourn  in  parts  less 
polluted  by  the  crime  of  idolatry,  and  that  hitherto  Ba- 
bylon and  Chaldea  were  the  chief  districts  which  had 
adopted  it ; possibly  after  the  example,  or  by  the  com- 
mand, of  Nimrod,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
original  Baal,  and  to  have  had,  after  his  decease,  idola- 
trous honours  paid  him,  but  whether  by  means  of  any 
representation,  or  figure,  is  uncertain.  We  find  no  hint 
of  idolatry  in  Abraham’s  transactions  in  Canaan,  in 
Egypt,  with  Abimelech  or  with  Pharoah  ; from 
whence  it  seems  likely  that  the  idea  of  Egypt  being  the 
original  seat  of  idolatry,  and  having  transmitted  it  to 
Babylon,  is  unfounded ; nor  is  idolatry  mentioned  as  a 
sin  of  the  cities  of  the  plain ; nor  in  the  history  of  Isaac  ; 
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nor  till  Rachel,  quitting  Chaldea  with  her  husband  J a- 
cob,  is  noticed  as  having  stolen  her  father’s  teraphim ; 
an  interval  of  about  900  years.  Of  the  nature,  design, 
or  form,  of  these  teraphim,  we  can  but  conjecture:  that 
they  were  sacred  (i.  e.  idolatrous)  images  [in  the  plu- 
ral] is  certain;  that  they  were  not  large,  is  also  cer- 
tain; since  otherwise  Rachel  could  not  have  con- 
veyed them  away  without  notice  from  Jacob,  nor  have 
concealed  them  under  her  without  detection  by  Laban. 
Of  what  matter  were  they,  of  metal,  stone,  or  wood  ? 
— probably  of  the  latter;  especially,  if  Rachel  had 
carried  them  about  her  person : and  this  agrees  with 
the  general  accounts  of  historians,  and  the  reason  of 
things,  that  the  earliest  images  were  of  wood.  Ne- 
vertheless, we  find  afterwards,  that  Jacob  had  occa- 
sion to  purge  his  household  from  strange  gods  (i.  e. 
their  images)  which,  together  with  their  consecrated 
ear-rings,  he  buried  under  an  oak  near  Shechem. 
Gen.  xxxv. 

Carvings  in  wood  seem  to  have  the  greatest  claim  to 
being  the  first  sculptures:  at  the  earliest  periods  they 
numbered  among  their  votaries  most  of  the  nations 
east  of  Babylon.  Were  they  received  from  Babylon 
after  the  time  of  Nimrod?  or  was  the  principle  active 
even  during  the  time  of  Noah’s  dwelling  in  those 
parts,  so  that  when  he  journeyed  east,  as  we  suppose, 
some  of  his  company  carried  this  pollution  with  them  ? 
Though  we  cannot  depend  implicitly  on  so  much  as  is 
related  of  the  ancient  histories  of  the  east  (India, 
China, &c.)  yet  perhaps  we  may,  without  much  hazard 
of  mistake,  credit  them  so  far  as  to  believe  their 
accounts  of  early  ages,  which  represent  their  national 
worship  as  directed  alone  to  the  Creator,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  image  worship  as  comparatively  modern, 
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and  as  received  from  foreign  countries,  geographically 
nearer  to  the  scite  of  Babylon. 

The  history  of  Jacob  affords  another  hint  or  two  on 
the  subject  of  sculpture;  as  we  find  in  that  history  the 
earliest  mention  of  one  of  those  customs  which  long 
continued,  even  after  many  improvements  had  been 
made  on  the  original  thought.  After  his  vision  at 
Bethel,  Jacob  set  up  as  a pillar  the  stone  he  had  used 
for  a pillow,  and  consecrated  it  by  pouring  oil  on  the 
top  of  it.  Again,  after  his  reconciliation  to  Laban, 
when  pursued  by  him,  Jacob  took  a stone  and  set  it 
up  for  a pillar;  moreover,  a heap  (perhaps  rather  a 
circle  around  a central  one)  of  stones  was  gathered, 
and  a festival,  as  customary,  concluded  the  solemnity. 
This  is  the  most  ancient  account  we  have  of  conse- 
crated stones,  (Bethulia),  and  these  were  the  origin  of 
consecrated  statues.  The  history  will  bear  the  remark, 
that  though  this  is  the  first  mention,  it  may  not  be 
the  first  invention  of  this  token.  Did  Jacob  at  Bethel 
first  of  any  one  erect  a stone  pillar?  and  wherefore  add 
oil  for  its  consecration  ? if  some  such  rite  had  not  pre- 
viously come  to  his  knowledge;  not  that  he  used  this 
rite  as  consecrating  properly  a statue,  but  rather  an 
altar;  which  also  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  connected 
with  Jacob  and  Laban’s  eating  on  the  heap  of  stones, 
“ the  heap  of  witness,”  which  each  party  readily  named 
in  his  respective  language.  But  though  Jacob  erected 
an  altar, others  might  erect  a representative  (or personal) 
memorial  to  the  honour  of  the  Deity  they  had  wor- 
shipped, and  this  idea  of  the  custom  we  confirm  by 
sundry  instances  in  later  periods  of  time. 

From  being  at  first  restricted  to  the  representations  of 
deities,  images  were  gradually  erected  to  such  persons 
as  by  their  actions  or  merits  were  thought  worthy  of  simi- 
lar honours:  especially  if  they  might  be  combined  with 
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the  idea  of  divinity  also ; which  profligacy  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  as  hero-gods  no  doubt  are  of  early  intro- 
duction. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  Architecture,  we  see  ex- 
ertions constantly  directed  to  increase  magnitude ; 
and  there  seems  some  reason  for  it,  as  such  extensive 
structures  might  be  supposed  to  furnish  opportunity  of 
more  and  greater  conveniencies : but  we  should  scarcely 
have  applied  the  same  idea  to  Sculpture,  had  not  ample 
authority  j ustified  us.  Idols  portable,  and  consequently 
small,  we  regard  as  the  earliest  attempts  of  their  kind  ; 
after  them  those  designed  to  be  fixed  and  permanent ; — 
these  might  be  more  weighty,  and  of  larger  pro- 
portions : those  of  actually  deceased  personages,  in  the 
state  of  mummies,  were,  no  doubt,  nothing  more  above 
the  natural  size,  than  the  thickness  of  the  case  which 
contained  them ; but,  as  in  all  ages  the  idea  has  been 
familiar,  of  much  greater  men  in  former  times  than 
at  present,  of  giants,  and  extremely  tall  persons,  one 
might  have  imagined  that  when  sculpture  had  extend- 
ed its  limits  to  an  equality  with  such,  it  might  have 
been  contented,  and  stopped  short  of  monsters  : never- 
theless the  contrary  is  evident;  not  only  by  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  the  measures  of  Nebuchadnessar’s 
golden  image;  but  also  by  the  actually  existing  statues 
(and  by  other  colossal  heads  and  shoulders)  now  stand- 
ing in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  and  by  sundry  colossal 
remnants  dispersed  in  and  about  Rome. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  origin  of  Architecture,  and 
that  of  Sculpture,  but  without  any  reference  to  Paint- 
ing; we  know  very  well  that  it  was  a custom  of  heathen 
antiquity  to  paint  statues,  thereby  intending  to  advance 
them  to  a nearer  resemblance  of  life ; a custom  which 
the  Jews,  as  they  were  forbidden  statues,  could  not 
adopt.  To  me  it  seems  rational  to  place  this  kind  of 
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painting  before  that  which  endeavoured  to  represent  on 
a flat  superfices  the  images  of  figures,  though  it  must 
be  owned,  that  kind  also  may  fairly  claim  great  anti- 
quity, especially  in  what  relates  to  forming  the  outline, 
and  filling  the  inclosed  space  with  colour,  which  is  the 
nature  of  theoriginal Monochromata.  But  were  not  these 
monochromata  the  successors  of  hieroglyphic  writing  ? 
many  hieroglyphics  thus  filled  up  remain  to  this  day. 

Were  hieroglyphics  antecedent  or  posterior  to  let- 
ters? I mean  that  kind  of  letters  where  each  charac- 
ter represented  a word  or  a sound.  If  we  advert  to 
what  now  occurs,  we  find  in  regions  where  letters  are 
unknown  that  delineations  are  used : is  then  delinea- 
tion first  in  order  in  the  human  mind,  before  letters? 
it  should  seem  so:  that  the  imitation  of  objects  open 
to  inspection,  is  more  natural  than  the  adoption  of 
marks,  in  their  nature  entirely  arbitiary,  unconnected 
with  any  determinate  and  fixed  signification,  varied  ad 
infinitum  among  different  nations,  and  often  contradic- 
tory in  their  mode  of  application  : whereas  natural  ob- 
jects, being  permanent  in  form,  and  character,  the 
native  study,  and  delight  of  man,  what  is  more  easy 
and  direct  than  their  symbolic  application,  and  the 
imitation  of  them  in  reference  to  mental  ideas? 

We  placed  Poetry  and  Song  among  the  earliest  in- 
ventions of  man,  if  they  be  not  rather  gifts  than  inven- 
tions: these  were  long  prior  to  communication  of  them 
by  writing,  these  draw  all  their  images  from  Nature, 
why  should  not  a sister  Art,  with  almost  equal  fa- 
cility, tread  the  same  path  ? If  Poetry  lamented  the 
early  death  of  some  fair  infant,  as  a flower  just  opening 
prematurely  plucked,  why  may  not  a painted  flower-bud 
indicate  the  same  event?  (We  know  it  did  in  after 
times.)  If  Poetry  lament  the  separation  of  friends,  and 
vow  fidelity,  the  joining  hands  of  picture  expresses  the 
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idea  with  at  least  equal  force.  Be  it  remembered,  that 
the  forms  of  plants,  their  flowers,  and  their  leaves,  the 
forms  of  trees,  and  the  general  spread  of  their  branches, 
are  not  difficult  of  design ; and  that  design  of  these  ac- 
tually exists,  where  the  higher  branches  of  Art  are 
not  studied,  and  apparently  independent  of  desire  to 
study  them.  I forbear  to  enlarge,  but  I just  hint  that 
certain  geometrical  figures  so  readily  offer  themselves 
for  easy  imitation,  such  as  crescents,  stars,  and  rays, 
that  one  can  scarce  suppose  where  these  were  known 
Design  was  utterly  unknown. 

Though  probability  strongly  inclines  to  placing  the 
origin  of  Picture  in  remotest  antiquity,  yet  we  have  no 
authority,  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  to  justify 
positive  affirmation  of  the  fact ; no  trace  of  Painting 
occurs,  so  far  as  I recollect,  in  the  writings  of  Moses, 
nor  any  allusion  to  it,  and  therefore  this  supposition 
must  rest  on  the  reason  of  things,  and  candid  inference 
from  the  state  of  other  branches  of  Art. 

If  the  ring  which  Pharoah  gave  Joseph  “ from 
his  own  hand,”  says  Moses,  was,  as  I suppose,  a sig- 
net ring,  (Josephus  calls  it  his  signet)  we  have  an 
early  instance  of  Sculpture  applied  to  Engraving;  and 
if  the  cup  wherein  Joseph  drank,  was,  as  is  likely, 
handsomely  ornamented,  we  see  the  Art  further  ex- 
tended, and  doubtless  cultivated  and  improved. 

Thus  from  the  accidental  hints  afforded  by  Moses, 
we  have  collected  what  evidence  relates  to  the  Arts. 
From  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  a 
space  of  300  years,  is  a chasm  of  history  we  are  un- 
able to  supply.  We  may,  I think,  affirm,  that  not 
only  many  new  arts  were  adopted,  but  that  the  an- 
cient were  improved:  becoming  progressively  more 
common  and  popular,  they  doubtless  furnished  em- 
ployment to  greater  numbers  of  professors,  among 
which  increased  numbers,  would  naturally  arise  a greater 
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proportion  of  men  of  talents,  and  ingenuity ; though 
their  memorials,  which  might  have  proved  them  so,  have 
perished : for,  though  some  have  suggested  that  the  py- 
ramids of  Egypt  might  date  from  the  children  of 
Israel,  yet  had  that  been  the  case,  their  historian  Moses 
would  certainly  have  corroborated  the  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus, and  have  mentioned  those  labours  expressly, 
as  well  as  the  building  of  the  cities  Raamses  and  Pi- 
th o nr 

From  the  death  or  embalmment  of  Joseph  to  the 
Exodus,  no  hint  that  I recollect,  alludes  to  any  other  Arts 
than  magic  arts.  Our  first  period  of  Art  therefore  in- 
cludes from  the  flood  to  the  erection  of  the  Mosaic  ta- 
bernacle ; whose  construction  and  ornaments  being  very 
fully  described,  together  with  the  ceremonies  to  which 
it  was  adapted,  we  refer  to  the  Mosaic  accounts,  and 
to  a comparison  of  them  with  the  temple  afterwards 
erected  by  Solomon,  for  further  information. 

We  are  arrived  at  a period  when  the  Arts  were  not 
solitary,  but  in  company  ; not  confined  to  one  nation, 
but  cultivated  by  several;  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  We  may  now  therefore  attend  distinctly  to 
each,  and  to  each  as  practised  by  various  nations  : 
though  we  cannot  particularize  their  progress,  we  may 
obtain  some  general  idea  of  their  states  at  different  pe- 
riods ; and  though  the  style,  the  mode,  and  the  estima- 
tion, of  their  practice,  is  concealed  by  the  effects  of 
time,  the  ravages  of  war,  or  the  convulsions  of  nature, 
yet  we  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  tracing  where 
they  once  occupied,  and  of  pointing  out  the  spots 
where  they  once  flourished. 
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OF  PRIMITIVE  ART  UNDER  NOAH. 

The  center  of  Asia  seems  to  me  to  have  been  re- 
peatedly the  center  of  mankind  ; first,  as  I suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  seat,  if  not  of  Paradise,  yet  of  Eden; 
and  secondly,  as  I think  we  may  justly  consider  it  as 
that  part  of  the  world  where  Noah  first  settled  after  the 
deluge,  and  from  whence  his  posterity  replenished  the 
earth.  What  might  have  been  the  state  of  the  Arts 
previous  to  the  deluge,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing, unless  some  suppositions  may  be  permitted  at  that 
portion  of  them  preserved  by  the  care  of  Noah  and  his 
sons : and  these  suppositions  must  rather  be  guided  by 
probability  than  by  information  : for,  whatever  might 
be  the  abilities  of  the  antediluvians  (and  possibly  they 
were  very  great)  in  respect  of  Art,  they  could  only  be 
called  into  excercise  according  to  circumstances,  and 
circumstances  do  not  upon  the  whole  seem  to  have  re- 
quired extraordinary  exertions  of  Art. 

The  Arts  in  existence  before  the  flood,  were.  Archi- 
tecture— civil — so  far  as  concerned  dwellings:  and  in 
the  instance  of  the  ark — naval — so  far  as  concerned 
that  vessel : beside  these,  husbandry,  music,  metallur- 
gy, and  probably,  weaving,  or  spinning ; for  this  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  distinction  of  Naamah,  if  not 
her  invention,  though  not  at  present  mentioned  respect- 
ing her  by  Moses. 

Of  their  Architecture  every  memorial  has  perished  : 
nor  is  it  likely  any  edifice  survived  the  deluge,  notwith- 
standing what  Josephus  mentions  of  the  pillars  of  Shem, 
one  of  stone,  and  the  other  ot  brick.  Their  music  also 
has  shared  the  same  fate;  unless  some  relics  of  its  prin- 
ciples,or  of  its  instruments,  might  remain  among  Noah 
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and  his  sons;  to  be  afterwards  employed  in  solemn 
worship.  Their  poetry  has  however  been  preserved  in 
a single  specimen ; for  which  perhaps,  it  is  beholden 
to  its  brevity. 

Lamech,  said  to  his  wives: 

“ Adah  and  Zillah  hear  my  voice : 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  attend  to  my  speech  : 

Have  I slain  a man  in  my  wound, 

Even  a young  man  in  my  hurt : — 

If  Cain  should  be  avenged  seven  fold, 

Surely  Lamech  seventy  times  seven!” 

I think  it  likely  that  much  other  knowledge  would 
be  acquired  by  Noah  and  his  sons,  whether  by  per- 
sonal study  of  it  or  communication  by  books  or  other- 
wise, after  the  notice  given  to  the  patriarch  of  the 
coming  deluge  : yet  as  Noah  preserved  himself  pure 
from  the  vices  of  his  times,  he  must  also  have  pre- 
served a certain  distance  from  the  profligates  addicted 
to  those  vices,  and  hence  perhaps  his  ignorance  of  the 
power  and  properties  of  the  vinous  juice.  Rational 
and  intelligent  learning,  problems  of  various  kinds, 
historical  information,  and  the  whole  circle  of  graver 
studies,  (if  not  already  in  the  patriarch’s  possession  as 
having  received  part  of  his  attention)  might  be  easily 
obtained  without  much  intercourse  among  the  sons  of 
violence,  who  probably  were  ill  qualified  to  commu- 
nicate useful  knowledge  ; which  only  could  be  hoped 
for  from  the  least  debauched  of  the  community.  This 
idea  accounts  for  the  surprising  knowledge  in  geome- 
try and  mathematics  which  India  offers  in  early  ages. 

After  so  capital  an  instance  of  carpentry  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  ark,  that  art  could  scarcely  be  lost 
among  the  immediate  descendants  of  those  engaged  in 
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it ; nor  is  it  unlikely  the  building  itself  might  endure 
many  years;  some  have  said  for  ages. 

If  Noah  resided  for  a time  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  no 
doubt  he  there  taught  all  he  knew : whether  he  there 
spent  his  whole  life,  which  is  likely,  or  whether  he  re- 
moved eastward  we  know  not;  but  I think  it  certain 
he  did  not  come  westward,  with  those  who  travelled 
to  the  plain  of  Shinaar ; whom  I rather  suppose  to  have 
been  principally  influenced  by  Ham.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined that  Ham,  his  family,  and  adherents,  quitted 
Noah  not  long  after  his  curse,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  offence  it  gave  (for  we  cannot  justly  date  that  trans- 
action) while  Shem  and  Japhet  remained  with  their 
father,  a considerable  time,  if  not  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  Much  of  their  posterity  might  be  sent  out  to  co- 
lonize, as  they  became  numerous,  and  afterwards  their 
original  fathers  might  occasionally  visit  and  regulate 
them  : perhaps  after  a time,  or  after  the  death  of  Noah, 
might  settle  and  govern  among  them.  We  have  reason 
to  think  such  visits  and  journies  were  the  custom  of 
Ham:  (agreeably  to  what  is  related  of  him  under  the 
character  of  Osiris)  and  if  of  Ham,  probably  of  his 
brothers.  We  may  say  then  for  the  sake  of  a date, 
that  about  fifty  or  an  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  or 
A.  M.  1700  or  1750,  Ham  and  his  associates  quitted 
Noah,  or  revolted  from  his  government,  Noah  having 
foretold  his,  and  his  posterity’s  fate,  to  this  effect: 

“ Cursed  be  Ham  : the  father  of  traffic  : 

A servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren.” 

I think  it  likely,  that  it  may  at  length  appear,  that 
Noah  established  the  divisions  of  professions  by  fa- 
milies, as  practised  by  the  Indians  and  Egyptians,  (the 
two  most  ancient  nations  we  know)  I therefore  rather 
render  Cainaan  in  its  sense  of  a merchant  (which  the 
Vol.  XV\  F part  2.  word 
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word  imports)  than  as  a proper  name — and  if  the  priest- 
hood (as  among  the  Bramins,  Egyptians,  Jews,  &c.) 
were  also  appointed  hereditary  by  Noah,  in  the  poste- 
rity of  Shem,  it  will  include  a meaning  not  hitherto 
supposed  in  his  prophetic  words  3 which  though  per- 
haps misplaced  here,  I beg  leave  to  introduce,  as  I 
conjecture  they  should  be  read. 

<c  Blessed  be  JEHOVAH,  God  of  Shem. 

For  he  shall  dwell  among  the  tents  of  Shem 

i.e.  God  shall  dwell  in  the  habitations  of  steady,  settled, 
virtuous  persons 3 the  name  Shem  importing  him  who 
settles : and  expressing,  I presume,  the  character  ofSHEM. 

<c  God  shall  enlarge  the  enlarger” 


i.  e.  Japhet  : the  name  signifying  the  enlarger. 

That  this  prophecy  (which  should  be  wholly  verse) 
has  been  heretofore  injured,  is  generally  supposed — 
that  a verse  is  lost  in  reference  to  Japhet,  I think  is 
to  be  feared 3 and  that  we  have  here  a reference  to 
three  classes  of  professions,  seems  tome  probable — i.e. 

Agriculture  to  Japhet and  his  posterity. 

Religion  to  Shem and  his  posterity. 

Traffic  to  Ham and  his  posterity. 

Unhappily,  succeeding  generations  were  obliged  to 
add  the  trade  of  war  to  the  others  3 and  these  four  now 
form  the  chief  classes  or  casts  among  the  inhabitants  of 
India  where  they  still  subsist : as  they  did  antiently  in 
Egypt. 

N.  B.  Shem  and  Japhet  were,  perhaps,  blessed  se- 
parately from  Ham’s  punishment  3 and  toward  the  close 
of  Noah’s  life  : which  accounts  for  the  distinctive  “and 
he  said”  in  the  relation  of  Moses. 
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The  center  of  Asia  though  fertile  once,  is  desert  now ; 
it  is  therefore  vain  to  seek  for  the  knowledge,  or  art,  of 
the  parent  stock  of  mankind,  except  as  preserved  by  the 
branches : — these  may  be  divided  into — Eastern,  i.  c. 
India  and  its  dependencies : — Western,  i.  e.  Babylon, 
Egypt,  &c. — Eruopean,  i.  e.  Grecian,  &c. 

It  would  be  extending  this  work  almost  to  infinity, 
* to  trace  very  curiously  the  course  of  the  arts  in  these  di- 
visions;— the  materials  for  it  are  not  to  be  obtained,  in 
most  instances — in  others,  are  very  laborious,  expen- 
sive, or  unwieldy — if  indeed  they  are  interesting  to  any 
but  professed  antiquaries.  A concise  view  of  each  may 
therefore  answer  our  present  purpose,  as  general  infor- 
mation is  all  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  with  a view 
to  improvement. 

We  may  here  previously  suggest  a few  ideas,  perhaps 
we  might  call  them  rules,  applicable  to  this  subject. 

1.  As  all  Arts  originate  from  one  center,  they  will 
be  more  or  less  resembling  to  each  other,  in  style,  man- 
ner, and  application. 

2.  This  resemblance  will  be  most  apparent,  the 
nearer  they  are  practised  to  their  source,  either  in  time, 
or  in  situation. 

3.  This  resemblance  will  be  least  apparent,  the  fur- 
ther distant  they  are  from  their  source. 

4.  The-  intercourse  of  nations  will  have  a great  effect 
on  the  productions  of  Art ; — since  the  artists  must  ac- 
comodate themselves  to  their  purchasers  for  foreign 
traffic ; and  since  they  must  imitate  foreign  excellence, 
or  rarity,  for  home  consumption. 

5.  T his  effect  will  be  the  greater  the  more  intimately 
the  nations  are  related  to  their  first  source. 

6.  Climate,  manners,  religion,  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
the  application  of  the  productions  of  Art,  have  great 
influence  on  Art  in  general. 
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OF  THE 

ARTS  IN  INDIA,  AND  THE  EAST  OF  ASIA. 

The  inhabitants  of  India  boast  of  supreme  antiquity; 
compared  to  them  every  account  the  western  world 
can  produce,  is  but  as  of  yesterday  ; we  have  no  books 
dated  half  a million  of  years  ago,  when  human  life  was 
ordinarily  an  hundred  thousand  years  in  duration,  nor 
yet  in  that  distribution  ot  time  when  according  to 
them  ten  thousand  years  was  its  allotted  period  ; a 
single  thousand  being  more  than  any  man  ever  reached 
according  to  our  relations.  What  shall  we  say  then  to 
this  profound  antiquity ! If  we  exchange  their  years 
for  months,  reckoning  them  lunar,  not  solar,  still  they 
are  beyond  credibility;  we  rather  esteem  them  fables 
founded  on  allegory,  or  perhaps,  in  astronomy,  and 
concealing  the  principles  of  those  who  composed  them 
from  the  scrutiny  of  the  vulgar ; an  art  perhaps  not 
first  learned  from  the  Egyptians  under  Sesostris,  what- 
ever else  they  might  learn  from  them,  including,  say 
they,  Idolatry. 

But  though  these  pretensions  to  excessive  antiquity 
must  be  rejected,  yet  we  readily  admit  that  this  country 
was  very  early  inhabited,  by  a powerful  and  inge- 
nious people,  in  whose  customs  and  manners  may  be 
traced  the  observance  of  sundry  of  those  precepts 
usually  called  Noachical , and  whose  institutions,  and 
distinctions,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  remotest  ages.  We 
are  not  now  estimating  their  power,  but  proposing  some 
observations  on  their  ingenuity ; and  though  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  few  of  their  antient  monuments  are 
come  down  to  us,  yet  those  which  we  judge  to  be  the 
most  ancient  have  their  merit,  and  their  general  style 
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is  perhaps  transmitted  among  their  successors,  more 
clearly  than  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

We  are  indeed  in  this  case  unable  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  Art,  as  transmitted  down  to  us ; we  must,  as  it 
were,  climb  up  to  former  ages,  and  guess  at  them  and 
their  productions  by  later  specimens.  Revolutions  of 
kingdoms  and  change  of  masters,  doubtless  operate  cor- 
responding revolutions  in  Art;  but  it  should  seem  that, 
whoever  has  conquered  India,  has  been  little  able  to 
improve  the  Art  found  there,  and  the  more  we  know 
of  the  early  science  of  this  part  of  the  globe,  the  more 
we  are  led  to  think  highly  of  those  who  cultivated  such 
science  to  so  great  advantage.  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, Painting,  Scenical  Decorations,  Ornaments  of 
Apparel,  and  Ensigns  of  Dignity,  were  from  remote  an- 
tiquity among  the  articles  which  afforded  employment 
to  the  Arts  of  Design. 

The  most  ancient  edifices  hitherto  discovered  in  India 
are  ornamented  caves,  used  no  doubt  as  temples  (such  as 
that  of  Eleplianta  for  example)  they  have  a regularity 
and  contrivance  which  is  surprising ; they  manifest  an 
astonishing  patience  in  the  execution ; they  must  have 
been  undertaken  by  rich  and  powerful  patrons;  and 
they  must  have  occupied  multitudes  of  workmen,  and 
for  a long  period ; these  circumstances  indicate  a state 
of  prosperity  and  population,  which  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  original  settlers,  unless  such  settlers  were  a 
powerful  colony  under  very  wise  direction.  But,  such 
as  these  specimens  are,  they  may  afford  a.  hint  or  two 
in  relation  to  Art;  they  are  usually  immense  masses  of 
solid  rock,  hewn  into  chambers  and  apartments  by 
the  chissel,  their  sides  smoothencd,  their  ceilings  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  ornamented  by  numerous  Sculptures 
in  relief,  commonly  tolerably  proportioned,  though  of 
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gigantic  dimensions.  These  shew  the  style  of  the  time 
wherein  they  were  executed;  but,  I think,  I discover 
in  those  of  Elephanta  the  different  tastes  of  different 
sculptors  though  performed  at  the  same  time.  Doubt- 
less also  many  additions  have  been  made,  at  later  pe- 
riods, to  the  first  design  ; and,  if  I might  venture,  with- 
out being  condemned  as  too  hypothetical,  to  say  so 
much,  I have  thought,  whether  the  first  design  of  many 
cave-temples  had  not  greatly  the  air  of  some  tradition- 
ary resemblance  to  a floor  of  the  ark,  the  roof  being 
always  low,  the  center  spacious,  the  columns  on  either 
side  resembling  the  uprights  of  that  edifice,  the  object 
(or  its  symbols)  of  worship  being  at  the  upper  end, 
(but  rarely  hidden  by  inclosure)  and  the  priests’  cham- 
bers on  each  side  of  it;  if  this  be  fact,  then  the  absence 
of  light,  except  from  the  door,  is  no  less  commemora- 
tive than  solemn ; artificial  illumination  supplying  its 
place  on  necessary  occasions. 

Sculpture  attains  not  to  established  proportions  till 
after  diligent  attention  ; therefore  as  the  figures  which 
adorn  the  ancient  temples  of  India  are  commonly  well 
proportioned,  and  well  wmrked  in  respect  of  handling, 
we  must  regard  these  rather  as  traditionary  taste  im- 
proved, then  as  original  beginnings  of  Art. 

India  abounds  in  magnificent  tombs  and  palaces,  as 
well  as  temples,  but  those  structures  of  every  kind  which 
seem  most  justly  to  claim  remotest  antiquity,  are  of  very 
great  labour,  great  masses  and  magnitude,  but  of  least 
ornament,  and  of  fewest  parts;  those  temples  most  ap- 
proaching to  the  pyramidal  form  (unless  this  form  was 
imported  by  the  Egyptians)  and  rising  by  steps,  least 
hollowed  within,  and  rather  adapted  (in  appearance  at 
least)  for  external  ascent,  than  for  internal  accommoda- 
tion. We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  manners 
and  customs,  the  same  dresses,  the  same  ornaments, 
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the  same  taste,  have  been  cultivated  in  India  full  three 
thousand  years;  allusions  in  their  ancient  writings,  ac- 
counts transmitted  by  ancient  (foreign)  authors,  and  the 
witness  ol  existing  antiquities,  attest  the  fact ; and  had 
not  the  incursion  of  Sesostris  introduced  tenets  which 
afterwards  spread  widely,  perhaps  little  hesitation  need 
be  used  in  placing  Indian  Art  as  the  most  ancient  of  ail, 
perhaps  the  origin  of  all  others;  at  least  it  is  certain, 
that  where  jurisprudence  and  public  institutions  of  law, 
of  morality,  ol  religion,  and  of  decorum,  were  studied, 
and  well  regulated ; w'here  power,  and  wealth,  and 
plenty  were  associated;  where  temples  and  palaces, and 
magnificent  tombs  were  common ; where  dramatic  per- 
formances were  in  esteem,  and  where  embellishment 
in  general  both  personal  and  domestic,  was  in  request, 
there  might  the  Arts  be  expected  to  flourish. 

When  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  a country,  we 
know  of  course  less  of  the  history  of  its  Arts : a few 
general  principles,  are  all  we  can  apply  to  such  in- 
stances ; peace  and  war,  conquest  and  defeat,  doubtless 
had  greatly  the  same  effect  in  promoting  or  suspending 
the  Arts  in  India,  as  elsewhere ; but  not  perhaps, 
altogether,  for  the  class  of  warriors  usually  contending 
only  with  others  of  the  same  class,  the  husbandman 
often  felt  not  the  rage  of  war,  though  it  did  rage,  neither 
was  the  trader,  nor  the  Bramin,  interrupted — and  may 
we  not  justly  add  the  Artist? — if  the  artist,  as  a pro- 
fession, was  not  allied  to  the  duties  of  the  Bramin,  or 
at  least,  under  the  protection  of  the  order. 

We  have  said  the  structures  of  India  were  magni- 
ficient,  and  the  sculptures  not  ill  proportioned;  as  to 
the  pictures  of  that  country,  they  display  splendid  co- 
lours, but  without  harmony;  and  tolerable  drawing, 
but  without  grace  ; they  are  all  light  and  no  shadow; 
consequently  they  have  no  repose.  They  exhibit  no 

know- 
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knowledge  of  perspective,  or  keeping ; but  are  too 
flat,  too  uniform,  too  insipid.  I judge  from  having 
seen  several  portraits,  &.c.  of  their  Nabobs,  and  other 
expensive  performances,  executed  by  persons  certainly 
esteemed  of  no  mean  skill.  Ordinary  pictures  have 
been  for  a long  time  no  rarities ; but  from  these  we 
cannot  judge. 

As  to  the  Arts  of  other  Asiatic  empires,  China  seems 
principally  to  engross  them.  The  Chinese  have  merit, 
but  not  that  merit  which  requires  extent  of  thought 
or  sublimity  of  conception : fidelity  and  resemblance, 
neatness  and  delicacy,  we  may  allow  them  ; patience 
and  labour,  the  mechanic  practice  of  Art  they  possess ; 
but  they  possess  not  that  refined  elegance  which  origi- 
nates in  the  deeply  reflective  mind,  or  that  impressive 
effect  which  captivates  the  spectator,  and  impassionates 
the  heart. 
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OF  THE  ARTS  IN  THE  COUNTRIES  ADJACENT 
TO  BABYLON. 

r 

Peace  is  the  friend  and  reviver  of  Art,  war  is  its  ene- 
my and  destroyer  ; as  peace  has  contributed  to  the  se- 
curity, ease,  and  riches,  of  a state,  the  disposition  of 
its  inhabitants  has  been  turned,  to  the  acquisition  of  en- 
joyments, of  amusements,  of  elegancies,  which  at  less 
favourable  periods  were  forgotten  or  relinquished.  For, 
when  inhuman  war,  preceded  by  alarm  and  dread, 
accompanied  by  terror  and  distress,  followed  by  mas- 
sacre, famine,  and  pestilence,  overwhelms  mankind, 
where  is  the  possibility  of  that  sedate  self-possession, 
of  that  cool  contemplative  forecast,  or  reflection,  re- 
quired by  every  exertion  for  the  improvement  of  Art? 
The  various  political  events  of  the  times,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  considered  in  their  aspect  on  the  subjects 
under  enquiry,  if  we  seek  intimate  and  particular  in- 
formation respecting  them : but  as  this  would  introduce 
undue  length,  and  irksome  repetition  in  reference  to 
the  Arts,  it  is  better  to  bear  in  mind  the  natural  con- 
nection and  influence  of  these  events;  in  conjunction 
with  that  impenetrable  obscurity  which  surrounds  the 
earlier  periods  of  history.  This  obscurity  is  the  more 
perplexing,  as  it  arises  from  various  causes; — from  the 
entire  want  of  information,  and  the  total  silence  of  his- 
torians ; — from  their  little  attention  to  these  studies; — 
from  the  confusion  of  their  reports  ; and  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  judgements. 

A stranger  who  visits  a remote  kingdom,  must  be 
liable  to  much  ambiguous  information,  even  if  he  can 
have  access  to  the  proper  channel  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation; he  can  scarce  avoid  embracing  the  opinions 
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of  his  instructor,  though  perhaps  another  person  might 
state  the  same  subject  in  a different  manner,  and,  of  all 
which  he  hears  or  sees,  he  will  judge  after  the  mode  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed, and  by  comparison  with 
the  same  kind  of  subject,  as  he  has  heard  or  seen  it,  in  his 
own  country.  If  we  suppose  such  a traveller  designedly 
impartial,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  unbiassed,  in  his  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude,  though  he  may  not  intendedly  use 
the  privilege  of  travellers,  and  magnify  distant  objects, 
yet  being  under  the  necessity  of  communicating  his 
information  in  such  a manner  as  may  be  intelligible  to 
his  auditors,  at  home,  in  another  country,  and  in 
another  language,  his  accounts  must  needs  deviate  in 
some  degree  from  exactness,  and  excite  ideas  not  punc- 
tually correspondent  to  the  subject  under  description. 
Add  to  this,  the  rarity  of  copies  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  casual  errors  of  transcribers  throughout  a series  of 
ages,  and  we  shall  form  some  conception  of  the  allow- 
ances necessary  to  be  made  in  reading  ancient  authors, 
and  of  the  embarrassments  under  which  we  labour  in 
perusal  of  them. 

As  a complete  or  accurate  history  of  this  very  ancient 
empire  is  little  to  be  hoped  for,  a glance  or  two  at 
some  of  its  leading  events  is  all  I propose. 

We  have  formerly  concluded  that  about  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  deluge,  men  were  sufficiently  mul- 
tiplied to  think  of  building  a capital  city,  and  an  im- 
mense tower,  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of 
Babel : this  may  well  be  thought  to  have  remained  in 
some  considerable  degree,  the  metropolis  of  those  fa- 
milies who  continued  seated  in  the  country  around  it. 
Nimrod  or  Nhvius,  (supposed  to  be  the  first  Bel  or 
Baal,  i.e.  Lord)  emigrating  from  Babylon,  built  Ni- 
neveh about  x\.  M 1955,  which,  from  the  success  at- 
tending his  exertions  and  prowess  in  war,  and  his  trans- 
planting 
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planting  the  people  whom  he  conquered  into  this 
his  new  city,  in  time  rivalled  and  exceeded  Babylon, 
becoming  the  absolute  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire ; which  gradually  extended  itself  very  far  on  all 
sides  in  Asia.  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  empire,  was  doubt- 
less the  seat  of  Art ; and  by  what  accounts  are  come 
down  to  us,  may  be  considered  as  a city  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  magnificence,  including  royal  palaces  of 
very  extensive  dimensions.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  to  its  ruin  under  Sardanapalus,  A.  M. 
3255,  ante  A.D.  747,  was  about  1300  years:  and 
though  it  might  afterwards  in  some  degree  recover 
from  this  fall,  yet  now  Babylon  resumed  its  former 
superiority,  and  long  maintained  it. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power  arose  two  empires, 
the  Median,  and  the  Babylonian ; ruled  by  those  who  had 
formerly  been  governors  of  these  districts  under  Sar- 
danapalus. Arbaces  had  Media  j Belesis  Babylon, 
Chaldea,  and  v\rabia.  Arbaces  resided  at  Nineveh, 
and  there  governed  his  new  empire,  nineteen  years 
himself,  and  his  successors  about  135  years.  About 
ante  A.D.  612,  A.  M.  3390,  Nabopollassar  in  con- 
junction with  Cyaxares  besieged  Nineveh,  and  to 
gratify  the  Medes,  totally  destroyed  it — from  which 
time  Babylon  became  the  sole  metropolis  of  the  Assy- 
rians. 

With  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  no  doubt  the  spe- 
cimens of  Art  it  possessed  were  destroyed  also ; those 
only  that  were  portable,  could  be  rescued  from  the 
general  ruin,  and,  if  the  Babylonians  were  not  too  in- 
veterate against  a rival  city  might  be  transferred  to  Ba- 
bylon. 

Babylon  underwent  various  fates ; being  first  subject 
to  Belesis  or  Nabonasar,  the  Baladan  of  the 
scriptures  (Isaiah  xxxix.  1.)  whose  son  Mtrodach  Ba- 
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ladan  sent  the  famous  embassy  to  Hezekiah  king  of 
Judah;  ante  A.  D.  713.  About  87  years  after  which 
circumstance  Nabopollassar  revolting  from  the  king 
of  Assyria,  seized  Babylon  ; and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nebuchadnessar,  who  prodigiously  adorned  that 
city.  Ante  A.  D.  539,  Cyrus  took  Babylon;  as  did 
Alexander  the  Great,  ante  A.  D.  331,  whose  ex- 
ploits while  there,  together  with  his  magnificence,  and 
ostentation,  his  debauchery  and  profligacy,  are  well 
known:  there  he  died;  and  his  kingdom  being  divided, 
Babylon  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus;  and  was  totally 
ruined ; partly  by  inattention  to  its  banks  for  restrain- 
ing the  water,  and  partly  by  the  rivalship  of  a new  city 
about  ante  A.D.  293,  and  the  space  within  its  walls 
was  made  a park  for  hunting,  by  the  Parthian  kings. 
When  its  walls  were  entirely  destroyed  is  not  known  : 
nor  is  its  ancient  scite  at  present  ascertained. 

In  connecting  the  history  of  Art  with  that  of  Baby- 
lon, we  may  refer  principally  to  three  points  of  time: 
first,  the  earliest  instance  of  Art  in  the  tower  of  Babel; 
secondly,  the  ostentation  of  Nebuchadnessar  ; and 
thirdly,  its  state  when  supporting  the  profligacy  of 
Alexander.  But  as  no  remains  of  any  of  its  produc- 
tions are  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  are  of  necessity 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  what  accounts  are  transmitted  to 
us : which  relate  little  of  those  remote  times  when  Art 
was  in  its  infancy.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  acquire  ideas 
of  that  state,  we  must  advert  to  the  period  when  Mis- 
raim  the  son  of  Ham,  quitting  the  plains  of  Shinar, 
settled  in  Egypt  (this  might  be  A.  M.  1800,  or  ante 
A.  D.  2200.)  and  there  practised  the  Arts  then  known 
in  Babylon;  though  perhaps  varied,  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferences of  climate,  and  soil,  and  other  peculiarities. 
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OF  THE  ARTS  IN  EGYPT. 

If  Misraim  the  son  of  Ham,  was,  as  is  usually 
said,  the  first  prince  in  Egypt,  if  he  went  thither  from 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  we  may  well  attribute  to  the 
Egyptian  polity  the  remotest  antiquity  nor  need  we 
hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  rudiments  of  Art  were 
introduced  by  the  earliest  settlers,  and  being  cultivated 
with  attention,  rose  to  considerable  importance.  In 
fact,  the  remains  of  Egyptian  buildings,  excited  curio- 
sity and  admiration,  even  in  times  which  we  call  an- 
tient ; and  were  visited  as  antiquities  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  studies  of  Art,  as  well  as  Philosophers  -y 
we  need  only  instance,  Herodotus  the  historian,  and 
Homer  the  poet,  among  the  Greeks > and  among  the 
Romans  Germanicus,  who  by  inspecting  the  anti- 
quities of  Egypt,  irritated  the  suspicious  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  19. 

We  find  traces  of  the  Egyptian  power,  and  govern- 
ment, in  the  history  of  Abraham  ; which  also  informs 
us  of  Egypt’s  fertility.  In  the  time  of  Joseph,  we 
trace  the  same  order  of  traffic,  and  caravans,  as 
in  later  ages ; and  sufficient  indications  of  pomp  and 
splendour  to  justify  our  conceiving  of  much  more  than 
is  actually  expressed.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  country,  that  then,  as  now,  the  overflowing  Nile 
was  the  source  of  plenty,  we  may  infer  that  then,  as 
now,  canals  to  direct  its  waters  where  they  did  not 
naturally  reach,  would  be  acceptable:  and  that  some 
of  them,  at  least,  would  be  great  works,  and  require 
no  little  skill  in  their  conductors.  Add  to  this,  that 
during  the  annual  inundation,  the  lower  grounds  being 
uninhabitable,  the  upper  grounds  became  natural  sta- 
tions 
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lions  for  cities ; that  these  cities  required  a solidity 
of  construction,  for  various  purposes  ; whether  to  resist 
the  weight  of  waters  in  some  points,  or  to  contain 
the  stores  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  : these, 

in  conjunction  with  the  usual  causes  of  strength  and 
embellishment  in  cities,  such  as  fortifications  for  re- 
sistance, palaces  for  rulers,  and  especially  temples  for 
worship  ; would  prompt,  if  not  rather  force,  the  gover- 
nors to  employ  the  most  durable  materials,  and  the 
most  skilful  construction.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  among 
the  nations  who  first  used  stone  in  building,  we  should 
reckon  the  Egyptians  ; for,  though  brick  in  union  with 
timber,  might  long  maintain  its  station  for  smaller  edi- 
fices, yet  for  larger  works,  and  for  works  exposed  to 
alternate  water  and  heat,  stone  is  unquestionably  the 
only  fit  material.  YVre  may  imagine  that  a frame- 
work of  timber,  not  unlike  the  skelton  of  a tent, 
filled  up  with  tenacious  clay,  might  be  the  early  hut  ; 
to  this  clay  succeeded  unburnt  bricks,  which,  well  dried 
in  the  sun,  bid  fair  to  be  durable  in  a land  rarely  vi- 
sited by  rain.  The  next  step  was,  to  burn  bricks  tho- 
roughly, especially  for  buildings  of  size,  and  then  the 
adoption  of  stone  was  an  easy  transition.  We  find  the 
Israelites  engaged  in  making  brick ; but  that  is  not 
conclusive  against  the  use  of  stone  ; as  stone  was  found 
only  in  upper  Egypt ; whereas  the  soil  of  Goshen,  in 
lowTer  Egypt,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt,  w7as  rather 
earth  and  clay  than  stone,  rather  meadow  than  rocky. 
Also,  to  convey  heavy  burdens  of  stone  up  the  Nile, 
against  the  stream,  was  useless ; when  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  in  its  upper  parts,  huge  quarries  offered 
themselves,  with  a ready  and  favourable  passage  down 
the  stream.  The  Israelites  built  for  Pharaoh  cc  store- 
cities” — treasure  cities,  or  magazines,  for  corn,  &c. 
which  the  LXX  render  c fortified  cities.’  To  consume 
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the  labour  of  so  many  men  as  were  probably  employed 
on  them,  they  were,  we  may  suppose,  of  considerable 
magnitude;  but  of  these  we  have  no  remains. 

Whether,  as  Josephus  asserts,  the  Israelites  also 
built  the  pyramids,  or  not,  their  antiquity  entitles  them 
to  our  earliest  attention,  and  we  come  now  to  consider 
those  very  astonishing  memorials  of  antient  structure. 
The  pyramids,  solid  by  their  materials,  and  permanent 
b}  their  form,  remain  to  justify  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  us  of  other  edifices.  Of  these  the  largest  is 
thought  by  travellers  to  be  the  oldest ; it  is  in  length 
on  its  sides,  about  700  feet,  its  angular  height  the  same, 
its  perpendicular  height  not  quite  500  feet ; resting  ou 
a base  of  rock,  of  which  every  advantage  has  been  taken, 
and  which,  toward  the  bottom,  is  perhaps  partly  cased; 
the  rest  of  the  building  being  a solid  mass  of  stones; 
some  of  them  prodigious  large,  and  all  very  weighty, 
especially  to  raise  to  so  great  a height.  By  what  king 
this  was  built  is  uncertain  : Herodotus  calls  him 

Cheops:  and  says  the  second  pyramid  was  built  by 
Cepiiren  his  brother:  by  Syncellus,  Nitocrts  is  said 
to  have  built  the  third  pyramid.  In  such  uncertainty 
has  issued  such  mighty  labours!  No  mention  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  name  of  the  architects  employed  ; 
perhaps  as  artists  they  were  little  regarded. 

As  these  are  among  the  earliest  instances  of  Art, 
let  us  consider  what  principles  of  Art  they  possess,  (l) 
Their  form  is  that  best  fitted  for  durability,  (2)  their 
height  renders  them  conspicuous,  (3)  their  workman- 
ship is  excellent : the  stones,  which  compose  the  cham- 
bers usually  visited,  are  nicely  joined,  well  cut,  and 
polished ; now  as  this  is  the  result  of  experience  in  work- 
manship, it  demonstrates — these  are  not  the  original 
instances  of  application  of  stone  in  buildings.  More- 
over the  tomb  inclosed  is  of  porphyry ; whose  dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty  to  work  is  well  known,  and  baffles  the  skill  of 
modern  Artists.  Let  us  also  remark  some  things  in 
which  these  buildings  are  deficient.  (l)They  have  no 
ornaments ; not  even  the  tomb  has  any  relievo  on  it, 
(2)  they  have  no  hint  of  columns  of  any  kind,  or 
mouldings  to  correspond  with  them:  (3)  they  have  no 
circular  arches  throughout  their  construction  ; — other 
ancient  Egyptian  buildings  generally  have  ornaments  in 
profusion,  though  of  hieroglyphics  only.  Was  this  the 
result  of  the  state  of  Architecture  at  this  time?  Had 
the  original  tower  of  Babel,  of  which  I conceive  these 
are  imitations,  no  arches?  Herodotus  indeed  men- 
tions arches  as  supporting  parts  of  it;  but  were  they 
circular  arches,  and  it  they  were  of  that  form,  were  they 
not  added  afterwards?  rather  were  not  these  pyramids 
transcripts  of  that  famous  edifice  (which  Strabo  calls 
pyramidal)  before  its  enlargement,  and  ornament  by 
Nebuchadnessar?  but  which,  being  composed  of 
more  durable  materials,  accredit  the  accounts  of  that 
original  which  they  endeavoured  to  emulate.  With 
this  idea  agrees  the  general  form  of  all  the  ancient 
Egyptian  temples  remaining,  which  is  universally  pyra- 
midal, and  of  several  very  ancient  structures  in  India; 
whose  genera]  resemblance  is  little  short  of  exact.  We 
run  little  risque  in  dating  the  pyramids  before  any  other 
remaining  structures. 

We  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  determine  strictly 
the  course  of  improvements  adopted  in  private  con- 
structions, or  even  in  sacred  edifices,  but  as  the  usual 
progress  of  things  is  from  small  to  large,  we  may- 
acquire  some  idea  of  this  course;  and  wre  may  as 
well  exemplify  it  in  the  buildings  of  Egypt  as  in  those 
of  any  other  nation.  Always  remembering,  that  pro- 
bability is  all  can  be  offered  on  such  very  remote  sub- 
jects; and  this,  as  combined  with,  and  regulated  by, 
the  manners  of  a people,  their  wrants  the  events  of 
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their  history,  their  mixture  with  other  nations,  and 
partial,  or  total  adoption  of  their  customs,  the  acci- 
dents of  their  climate,  and  the  nature  of  their  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  private  and  humble  dwellings  of  ordinary  in- 
habitants, never  were,  in  any  country,  so  solidly  con- 
structed as  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time  ; nor  were  those 
of  the  most  opulent  individuals  designed  for  purposes 
-beyond  their  personal  accommodation.  Palaces  indeed 
were  public  buildings,  and  engaged  the  best  Art  of 
a'nation  j but  these,  in  case  of  war  and  capture  by 
the  enemy,  were  most  likely  to  suffer  in  general  pillage. 
The  temples  only,  whose  sanctity  might  secure  them 
from  ruin,  while  their  construction,  often  superior  to 
that  of  the  palaces,  ensured  their  duration, — the  tem- 
ples only,  can  be  expected  to  exhibit  to  later  ages,  the 
principles  of  Art  as  understood  at  the*  time  of  their 
erection.  To  this  agrees  the  present  state  of  all  the 
antiquities  existing  in  Egypt;  a few  ruins,  scarcely  dis- 
cernable,  remain  here  and  there,  of  some  of  the  royal 
buildings  in  that  country ; but,  in  general,  the  palaces 
may  be  regarded  as  levelled  to  the  ground;  whereas 
many  temples  have  escaped  the  fury  of  men,  and  the 
accidents  of  ages,  and  remain,  though  decayed,  yet  de- 
cisive, monuments  of  antient  grandeur. 

The  first  temples  were  like  the  first  dwellings,  sim- 
ple in  construction,  and  small  in  dimensions:  the  sup- 
posed habitation  of  a God,  or  a Goddess,  differed 
little  from  the  real  habitation  of  the  votary.  Perhaps 
a simple  cabin;  or  if  a hedge,  a mound  of  earth,  or 
other  small  inclosure  surrounded  it,  this  slight  fence 
was  thought  sufficient  to  indicate  its  consecration,  and 
to  prevent  intrusion.  Afterwards,  when  the  support  of 
an  officiator  was  deemed  honourable  to  the  Divinity, 
the  temple  must  be  augmented  to  accommodate  the 
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residents ; and  strange  indeed  would  it  be,  if  the  resi- 
dents in  one  temple  did  not  wish  to  honour  their  tute- 
lary Deity  with  more  costly  offerings,  in  more  sump- 
tuous structures,  and  with  more  numerous  worship- 
pers than  their  rivals.  These  required  enlarged  di- 
mensions of  the  edifice,  and  enlarged  dimensions  re- 
quired additional  skill  in  the  architect.  If  the  longer 
beams  were  not  better  sustained  than  the  shorter,  they 
would  bend,  perhaps  break ; if  the  roof  were  not  bet- 
ter constructed,  it  would  alarm,  and  might  destroy  the 
votaries : the  beams,  therefore,  were  propped  with 
supports,  and  Geometry  was  called  in  to  adjust  the 
roof.  It  is  true,  no  wooden  structures  remain  to  de- 
monstrate this  hypothesis,  yet  in  some  stone  buildings 
are  preserved  very  probable  vestiges  of  such  a pro- 
gress. 

The  position  of  a column  in  the  middle  of  an  entry, 
seems  by  no  means  so  convenient  as  to  be  supposed 
desirable ; but  it  may  here  support  and  prop  the  in- 
cumbent weight;  and,  certainly,  a row  of  columns  in 
the  middle  of  an  edifice,  from  end  to  end,  seems  cal- 
culated for  no  superior  purpose,  being  equally  foreign 
from  use  and  beauty.  In  fact,  the  awkwardness  of 
this  position  was  soon  discovered,  and  columns  were 
removed  to  a proportionate  distance  on  each  side  the 
centre ; thereby  acquiring  uniformity  at  the  same  time 
that  they  contributed  strength. 

Perhaps  the  word  column  ought  not  to  be  used  as 
descriptive  of  these  supports ; they  were  probably 
mere  upright  beams  ; their  branches  lopped,  but  their 
trunks  rough  as  nature  furnished  them ; probably  too, 
the  idea  of  a capital  as  an  ornament  might  be  suggest- 
ed by  an  additional  block  to  render  one  or  other  of 
sufficient  length ; and  thus  might  some  happy  genius, 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a head-piece,  and  im- 
pressed 
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pressed  with  the  beauty  of  uniformity,  unite  by  rule 
what  before  was  the  effect  of  chance,  and  originate 
the  rudimental  principles  of  what  we  now  term  an 
order.  This  appears  to  me  as  likely  an  account 
of  that  strange  peculiarity  in  the  Doric  order,  undoubt- 
edly the  most  ancient,  of  having  no  base,  but  in  all  its 
remaining  early  specimens,  going  straight  into  the 
ground,  as  the  commonly  received  supposition  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  human  frame ; which  can  be  satis- 
factory only  to  those  who  imagine  that  column  was  an- 
ciently without  feet. 

The  internal  distribution  of  a temple  deserves 
attention ; for  think  not  the  holy  and  most  holy  were 
equally  accessible  ; the  magnificence  of  the  portico  first 
struck  the  mind  with  solemnity,  before  the  worship- 
pers entered  the  sacred  edifice,  which  was  not  on  all 
occasions,  for  sacrifices  were  usually  offered  in  the  area 
before  the  temple,  not  inside  the  building,  which  was 
totally  dark,  having  no  windows;  and  little  light  from 
the  door-way.  Having  passed  the  portico,  the  door 
admitted  into  the  first  apartment,  beyond  which  was 
the  adytum  or  most  profound  recess.  Agreeably  to 
these  ideas,  and  in  traditionary  imitation  of  the  vene- 
rable gloom  of  consecrated  groves,  most  of  the  Pagan 
rites  within  their  temples  were  performed  in  obscurity; 
or  torches  or  lamps  added  a dim  lustre  to  the  mystic 
ceremonies.  Such  was  their  general  construction : but 
temples  dedicated  to  many  deities,  were  constantly  open 
at  the  top ; whether,  supposing  such  an  assembly  like 
that  of  the  Gods  on  Olympus,  or  whether,  to  provide 
against  mistakes  in  votaries,  who  might  worship  a 
wrong  God  of  the  assortment , I will  not  determine. 

I conceive  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  truly  ancient 
Egyptian  rites,  were  commemorative  of  facts,  or  of 
persons,  or  of  both  united.  Nothing  seems  more  pro- 
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bably  to  have  been  their  origin  than  a desire  of  in- 
forming posterity  on  the  subject  of  certain  occurrences 
esteemed  interesting,  and  to  transmit  ideas  and  rela- 
tions of  them  to  future  generations : but  where  histo- 
ric records  are  unknown,  except  to  a very  few,  where 
letters,  if  existing,  do  not  popularly  prevail,  what  bet- 
ter method  can  be  suggested  to  assist  tradition,  than 
ceremonies  imitating  and  representing  in  some  degree 
the  fact  to  be  transmitted  ? Suppose  it  a bloody  bat- 
tle— a sham  fight  renewed  the  whole  story ; especially 
if  the  names  of  the  contending  parties  were  annually 
repeated : Suppose  it  a death  deeply  lamented — an 
annual  mourning  on  the  day  of  decease,  and  especially 
if  accompanied  by  funeral  solemnities,  for  such  or  such 
a person,  revived  the  grief  of  all  attendants.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  was  a signal  benefit — joy  and  exulta- 
tion had  its  memorative  force  on  this  occasion ; and 
fell  little  short  of  that  pleasure  which  attended  the  ori- 
ginal fact.  This  was  doubtless  the  first  mode  of  historic 
information;  it  is  in  its  nature  the  most  impressive, 
and  the  most  lasting  ; witness  the  Passover  yet  retain- 
ed among  the  Jews,  the  Eucharist  among  Christians, 
and  many  similar  instances,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
changed  in  their  objects  by  succeeding  superstitions, 
still  existing  in  the  east.  The  Arabs  have  some  which 
they  refer  so  far  back  as  to  Ishmael ; and  Egypt  has 
some,  very  plausibly  thought  to  be  derived  from  the 
generations  which  succeeded  Osiris. 

The  first  worship  was  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  so- 
lemn grove : nor  was  any  tent,  shed,  or  protection 
raised,  till  a sacred  enclosure,  at  least,  if  not  till  an 
idol,  was  to  be  protected ; to  whom  after  a while,  a 
guardian  was  added.  To  accommodate  the  idol,  a 
house  was  built,  and  to  accommodate  the  guardian, 
this  house  had  various  additions,  and  augmentations, 
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till  it  became  what  we  term  a temple.  This,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  history  of  Architecture  ; varied  no 
doubt,  by  a thousand  different  circumstances,  local,  or 
accidental,  to  suit  the  ability,  or  the  fancy,  or  the  super- 
stition, of  the  time  and  place,  or  of  erectors  and  pa- 
trons. 

Sculpture  in  Egypt  appears  to  have  early  reached  a 
certain  degree  of  merit,  and  to  have  adopted  a cer- 
tain style,  mode  of  expression,  and  effect,  which  it  long 
retained  5 and  which  in  some  departments  became  ve- 
nerable and  sacred.  That  the  Egyptians  practised 
sculpture  in  wrood,  from  early  ages,  appears  among 
other  instances  from  the  number  of  figures  shown 
to  Herodotus  by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  repre- 
senting so  many  (I  suppose.  Royal)  priests  in  succes- 
sion, every  one  being  obliged  to  place  there  his  sta- 
tue: each  of  which  was  denoted  as  a pyromis , son 
of  a pyromis;"  i.e.  a great  personage,  but  no  deity. 
After  wood,  ivory  was  a very  favourite  substance,  be- 
ing easily  cut,  and  of  great  delicacy.  Sycamore  wood 
wTas  in  repute  among  the  Egyptians.  It  may  bear  a 
query  whether  it  was  not  part  of  the  office  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  provide  idols  for  the  temples ; per- 
haps of  their  own  performance:  this  may  derive  some 
support  from  the  Israelites’  application  to  Aaron  to 
make  them  Gods ; and  from  the  part  he  took  in  that 
business.  Had  not  the  people  seen  such  instances  in 
the  country  they  quitted  ? Why  else  overlook  the 
abilities  of  Bezaleel,  and  Holiab  ? 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  render  statues,  of 
w'ood  likely  to  be  the  first  adopted  : the  material  being 
easily  worked,  light  of  carriage  from  place  to  place, 
when  requisite,'  as  in  public  religious  processions,  light 
of  weight,  if  placed  on  any  support,  or  pedestal,  and 
susceptible  of  painting,  gilding,  and  other  ornament. 

The 
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The  expence  of  working  stone,  was  no  doubt  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  working  wood,  or  of  casting  metals  ; 
while  wood  was  less  liable  to  accidents  than  statues 
of  terra  cotta,  (the  first  of  models)  to  which  a down- 
fall was  utter  ruin.  Some  of  these  wooden  figures,  or 
imitations  of  them,  also  in  wood,  still  exist.  As  to 
Egyptian  stone  statues  the  labour  in  working  some  of 
them  is  prodigious ; those  of  porphyry  consumed  a 
whole  year  in  polishing  only. 

We  cannot  properly  call  the  rough  unhewn  styli,  or 
memorial  pillars,  or  betulia,  by  the  name  of  Sculp- 
ture ; though  I think,  we  must  allow  them  to  be  very 
early  approaches  to  it ; if  not  the  origin  of  this  Art. 
But  we  are  to  consider  them  as  too  large  and  cumber- 
some to  be  carried  about  the  person,  while  yet  the 
same  devotion  that  erected  them,  would  wish  to  have 
the  fact  memorialised  by  the  most  convenient  tokens, 
by  tokens  relating  to  the  power,  or  divinity,  so  com- 
memorated ; and,  as  by  degrees,  the  idea  prevailed  of  that 
divinity  in  some  sort  accompanying  its  representations, 
the  devotee  would  wish  to  have  those  advantages  always 
at  hand,  always  in  his  house,  always  about  his  per- 
son, as  well  as  in  the  public  structure  or  temple ; and 
hence  the  numerous  smaller  statues  of  wood,  or  of 
metal,  which  were  little  else  than  so  many  protecting 
deities,  talismans,  or  charms.  But  if  we  are  to  con- 
sider most  of  the  public  Egyptian  religious  rites,  as 
being  commemorations  of  deceased  persons,  Osiris , 
Isis,  and  others,  we  may  conclude  these  persons  were 
represented  as  present  at  such  ceremonies ; often,  by 
their  images,  together  with  their  symbols; — these 
images  were  imitations  of  those  coffins  wherein  they 
were  inclosed ; — those  coffins  were  no  other  than  the 
mummies  of  these  supposed  deities,  and  as  we  know 
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the  general  form  of  mummies,  we  perceive  in  them 
the  first  objects  of  study  proposed  to  Art. 

I conceive  that,  at  first,  the  very  identical  mummies 
of  Osiris  and  Isis  were  used  in  the  commemoration  ser- 
vices of  the  city  where  they  were  deposited  : some  ac- 
cidental cause  might,  after  a time,  change  them  for 
copies  in  that  city ; and  all  other  cities  must  be  con- 
tent with  copies,  or  with  ideal  portraits,  as  substitutes, 
from  their  first  acceptance  of  such  worship.  If  then  the 
images  of  dead  persons  were  properly  the  first  Sculp- 
tures, no  wonder  they  were  still  and  motionless ; — their 
arms  hung  down  close  to  their  sides,  as  did  those  of 
a mummy  ; their  legs  were  closed,  as  were  those  of  a 
mummy ; like  a mummy  too,  the  features  of  the 
face  wrere  but  slightly  marked,  and  the  front  of  the  fi- 
gure only  was  paid  attention  to  ; because,  as  mum- 
mies originally  stood  in  niches  in  the  walls,  the  back 
parts  were  totally  concealed  from  the  spectator.  The 
Egyptians  had  the  mummies  of  their  ancestors  placed 
orderly  in  their  apartments ; and  boasted  in  such  a gal- 
lery, as  our  noble  families  do  in  the  pictured  portraits 
of  their  progenitors.  May  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
embalmers  were  the  first  sculptors  ; and  that  a wooden 
image  being  formed,  it  was  painted  like  to  a mummy, 
when  from  some  accident  (such  as  dying  in  a foreign 
country)  the  real  person  was  not  procurable?  and  hence 
we  discover  why  countries  at  a distance  from  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  such  worship,  were  less  scrupulous  respecting 
the  forms  and  attitudes  of  their  sacred  images ; because 
they  were  less  acquainted  with,  and  less  interested  in, 
the  veracity  of  the  portrait-representation. 

Mummies  were  standing  figures;  but  some  of  the 
Egyptian  statues  were  sitting ; this  we  account  for, 
from  the  subsequent  ideas  of  the  country  (and  certain- 
ly these  are  later  figures).  Where  labour  and  exer- 
tion 
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tion  are  consigned  entirely  to  the  lower  classes,  and  in- 
dolence is  supposed  to  he  a privilege  attendant  on  rank; 
where  to  be  waited  on,  is  to  be  most  strongly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  who  wait;  in  a hot  climate, 
which  produces  laxity  of  habit,  and  ol  manners,  a 
sitting  posture  will  be  indulged  by  all  capable  of 
indulging  it:  this  obtains  in  those  parts  at  this  day; 
and  probably  always  was  so.  lienee,  deities  were,  after 
a time,  among  the  Egyptians  represented  sitting  : i.  e. 
receiving  in  state  the  homages,  the  services,  the  adora- 
tions, of  their  worshippers;  and  as  being  thereby  placed 
at  the  utmost  distance  of  attitude  and  appearance  from 
ordinary  men. 

If  Sesostris  lived,  as  some  suppose,  in  A.  M.  2800, 
ante  A.  D . cir  1 200  years,  and  if  he  was  the  author  of 
those  immense  works  attributed  to  him,  (which  no  one 
doubts)  it  follows,  that  Sculpture,  as  well  as  Architec- 
ture, was  cultivated  in  his  reign  ; as  is  demonstrated  by 
the  great  Egyptian  obelisks  now  at  Rome  ; and  yet 
further  by  the  account  of  his  erecting  female  Ilermes 
in  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered  without  re- 
sistance. If  the  date  of  Sesostris  be  lowered,  (to  ante 
A.  D,  cir  1000)  although  the  works  attributed  to  him 
are  correspondently  lowered  also,  yet  unless  those  un- 
dertakings could  be  supposed  the  very  earliest  of  their 
kind  in  Egypt,  the  Arts  lose  nothing  of  their  antiqui- 
ty by  this  circumstance.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
granted  their  workmanship  is  excellent  in  its  kind  : and 
the  tools  with  which  it  is  wrought  were  of  ingenious 
contrivance,  and  excellent  temper;  circumstances  which 
indicate  progress  in  skill  and  manufacture. 

But  we  may  with  little  risque  trace  the  progress  in 
form  of  the  early  figures; — placing  first,  the  betulia, 
or  simple  stones,  erected  but  not  worked;  doubtless 
their  first  improvement  was  the  addition  of  a head ; 
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and  this  head  was  meant  to  be  characteristic  of  the  di- 
vinity commemorated  ; barely,  perhaps,  at  first  distin- 
guishing whether  male  or  female,  whether  old  or 
young:  yet  in  time  this  excellence  would  gradually  be 
attained.  But  as  the  character  of  the  face  alone  was 
certainly  inadequate  to  clear  distinction,  there  was  ne- 
cessary some  adjunct  circumstance,  symbol,  or  peculia- 
rity, w’hereby  the  specific  deity  intended  should  be  dis- 
criminated: this  seems  to  imply  hands,  to  hold  such 
a token ; these  were  improved  by  arms,  and  afterwards, 
arms  at  length,  not  rising  from  the  breast,  but  growing 
from  the  shoulders ; thus  the  upper  part  of  the  figure 
acquired  a kind  of  perfection,  wdiile  the  whole  body 
and  legs  were  represented  by  plain  stone.  (These 
terms,  or  termini,  were  extremely  popular,  and  long 
in  use,  and  are  retained  by  our  Artists).  Some 
of  these  termini  had  feet ; probably  such  as  wrere 
required  to  stand  on  somewhat  of  an  elevation,  whe- 
ther altar,  or  pedestal,  separated  from  a wall : this  ad- 
dition of  feet  hinted  strongly  at  the  division  of  the 
legs,  wdiich  were  long  indicated,  before  they  were  dis- 
joined ; and  after  they  were  disjoined,  were  long  kept 
parallel,  and  together,  and  straight  upright,  in  perfect 
conformity  to  the  mummies,  their  venerated  and  con- 
secrated prototypes. 

Symbols  are  of  very  early  invention,  and  of  very 
general  use  ; and  as  they  constantly  accompanied  cer- 
tain deities,  they  became  objects  of  respect,  veneration, 
and  worship,  even  when  separate  from  their  peculiar 
divinities.  May  we  not  guess  that  the  expences,  &c. 
attending  images  of  the  Gods,  rendered  these  lesser 
idols  popular  ? also,  that  these  from  being  substitutes, 
became  afterwards  adjuncts,  and  might  occasion  that 
monstrous  mixture  of  animal  heads,  &c.  which  pre- 
vailed ? They  were  also  more  convenient  of  carriage  as 
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talismans,  or  charms,  a custom  very  prevalent  in  the 
east,  formerly,  as  well  as  at  present. 

Symbols  seem  to  have  arisen  from  several  causes : 
(l)  from  the  names  of  persons  represented  ; if  Rachel 
signifies  a sheep,  Susanna  a lilly,  and  RhocLa  a rose, — a 
sheep , a lilly y a rose,  will  bring  to  mind  Rachel,  Su- 
sanna, or  Rhoda ; put  either  of  these  symbols  into  the 
hand  of  an  image,  you  have,  if  not  the  portrait,  yet  an 
ideal  memorial  of  the  person  intended.  (2)  From  the 
favorite  animals  of  great  personages  : if  Osiris  had  a fa- 
vorite hull,  he  might  be  constantly  attended  by  the  ani- 
mal ; whence,  after  his  death,  a bull  might  become  his 
representative.  (3)  If  Osiris  was  the  first  person  who 
tamed  and  domesticated  wild  cattle,  the  bull  was  not 
unjustly  attributed  to  him  : the  same  idea  we  know  ap- 
plies (to  Isis  or)  to  Ceres  and  her  corn.  (4)  The  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  were  early  expressed  by  reference  to 
animals,  &c. — courage  by  a lion,  sagacity  by  an  elephant : 
and  perhaps  patient  labour,  and  courageous  fortitude, 
combined  with  docility  and  benevolence,  as  being  of 
great  use  to  mankind,  were  some  of  the  qualities  attri- 
buted to  Osiris  when  the  bull  was  determined  as  his 
symbol.  (5)  Particular  exploits  against  wild  animals, 
or  against  persons  or  states  symbolised  by  wild  animals, 
&c.  might  occasion  a name ; and  from  a name,  a 
symbol  to  the  party  ; in  this  case  it  would  be  analogous 
to  certain  of  our  own  coats  of  arms.  (6)  Ensigns  of 
dignity,  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  afterwards  rays, 
the  nimbus,  &c.  speak  for  themselves. 

The  particularities  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  Sculp- 
ture, may  be  hinted  at,  under  the  articles  conforma- 
tion, or  feature;  attitude,  or  posture  ; and  idea  or  ex- 
pression. Art  naturally  imitates  what  objects  are  be- 
fore it : if  the  usual  figures'  of  the  natives  of  a country 
be  tall  and  slim,  or  short  and  squab,  such  will  Art  pro- 
duce, 
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duce.  The  natives  of  Egypt  were  not  entirely  remov- 
ed from  somewhat  of  a Chinese  figure,  and  such  many 
of  their  statues  represent  them.  Some  have  thought 
Aristole  justifies  the  remark  that  the  bone  of  their  legs 
turned  outwards. 

Their  female  figures  though  generally  slight  of  shape 
have  very  large  breasts. 

The  Ethiopians,  and  perhaps  natives  of  Upper  Egypt 
also  (often  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Ethiopians)  had 
fiat  noses ; the  Egyptians  were  altogether  sun-burnt  and 
brown  of  colour. 

The  attitude  of  their  figures  is  stiff  and  awkward  ; 
often  the  feet  parallel ; especially  in  sitting  figures.  In 
standing  figures,  one  foot  is  commonly  advanced.  In 
their  figures  of  men,  the  arms  generally  hang  down  on 
the  sides  ; to  which  they  also  adhere  ; consequently,  so 
far  as  depends  on  the  arms,  they  are  mdtionless.  Har- 
pocrates  with  his  finger  on  his  lips  is  an  evident  excep- 
tion, yet  even  his  arm  adheres  closely  to  his  breast. 
In  their  figures  of  women,  only  the  right  arm  adheres 
to  the  side,  the  left  being  folded  on  the  bosom;  they 
are  very  thin  waisted.  Sometimes  their  attitudes  were 
crouching,  or  resting  on  the  knees  and  heel ; a posi- 
tion still  retained  in  the  east,  and  used  by  servants  be- 
fore their  masters.  Probably  where  this  attitude  oc- 
curs it  denotes  a worshipper,  or  suppliant.1' 

Their  style  of  drawing  has  as  few  projections  as  pos- 
sible; a smooth  even  line  prevails  uniformly ; the  bones 
and  muscles  are  but  slightly  hinted,  the  nerves  and  veins 
not  at  all.  The  knees,  elbows,  and  neck,  shew  those 
risings ; the  spine  is  rarely  visible  ; not  at  all  in  figures 
placed  (as  most  of  them  were)  against  columns. 

The  heads  of  Egyptian  figures  have  eyes  descending 
obliquely,  scarcely  sunk  at  all  into  the  head,  but  level 
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with  the  superfices  of  the  face;  the  eye-brows,  eye- 
lids, and  form  of  the  lips,  are  usually  indicated  by  lines 
cut  in  the  stone  : the  eye-brows  rise  at  their  extremities 
on  the  temples ; the  cheek-bone  is  high,  and  strong ; 
the  chin  meagre  and  short,  not  forming  a well-shaped 
oval  to  the  head:  the  junction  of  the  lips,  instead  of 
descending  somewhat  at  its  external  termination,  rises; 
the  mouth  is  always  shut ; the  ears  are  placed  remark- 
ably high  ; the  hands  are  ordinary,  the  feet  are  fiat,  and 
large,  the  toes  flat  without  articulations,  the  nails  are 
denoted  by  angular  incisions  in  no  degree  rounded. 

' In  their  figures  of  certain  animals,  the  Egyptians 
adopted  much  freer  principles,  gliding  outlines  and 
winding  sweeps;  and  the  parts  are  well  made  out: 
the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  religious  veneration  did  not 
equally  include  them  as  objects  of  concern,  whereas 
the  human  statues  being  usually  representations  of  di- 
vinities, or  kings,  or  priests  (their  substitutes  on  earth) 
superstition  once  satisfied,  there  fixed  its  standard. 
Plato  says  the  Egyptian  sculptures  of  his  day  dif- 
fered nothing  from  those  made  a thousand  years  before ; 
if  this  should  be  relied  on,  we  may,  by  means  of  the 
Egyptian  statues  remaining,  give  a very  good  guess  at 
the  original  productions  of  Art  among  them ; and  per- 
haps not  among  them  only,  as  that  period  of  time  car- 
ries us  back  to  a date  when  this  degree  of  merit 
seems  what  might  be  natural  to  the  Art,  as  then  prac- 
tised in  most  nations. 

It  was  not  possible,  in  after  times,  when  they  re- 
presented gods  with  the  heads  of  hawks,  or  lions,  or 
cats,  that  elegance  could  ensue ; the  composition 
was  ruined  at  once.  Reason  supposes  that  these  wild 
thoughts  were  adjuncts  to  the  figure,  which  at  first  was 
free  from  them ; the  taste  that  could  adopt  them,  de- 
serves not  the  name. 
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The  sphinx  was  a favourite  subject  in  Egypt ; and 
some  of  them  are  well  treated  ; they  have  the  head  of 
a woman,  the  hinder  parts  of  a lion.  There  are  also 
men  sphinxes,  and  other  variations. 

In  regard  to  their  draperies,  most  of  their  men  fi- 
gures are  naked,  except  a napkin  about  their  loins,  ar- 
ranged in  small  folds,  but  none  are  ever  quite  naked. 
Their  women  figures  are  covered  with  drapery,  but  it 
fits  so  close  to  the  body,  as  to  be  sensible  only  at  its 
edges,  about  the  neck,  and  the  legs ; and,  where  folds 
naturally  must  be,they  are  very  lightly  indicated ; whence 
at  first  sight  they  may  be  thought  naked,  though  in- 
tirely  clothed.  It  is  likely  these  dresses  mean  to  re- 
present extremely  fine  muslin;  and  I have  sometimes 
thought  that  muslin  of  this  delicate  texture  was  really 
the  famous  fine  linen  of  Egypt. 

Their  bas-reliefs  are  nearly  flat;  which  is  one  reason 
why  many  of  them  are  well  preserved  to  this  day. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  Greek  masters  have 
occasionally  imitated  Egyptian  figures ; that  often,  one 
style  is  grafted  on  the  other ; and  that,  though  the 
Egyptians  themselves  never  quitted  their  prescribed 
mode,  yet  foreign  countries,  where  the  worship  of  their 
gods  prevailed,  were  not  so  scrupulous.  Now  it  some- 
timeshappensthat  as  the  most  considerable  remainsofArt 
(supposed  Egyptian)  are  these  imitations,  and  variations 
of  ancient  Egyptian  productions,  a false  idea  is  com 
ceived  from  them,  in  relation  to  genuine  works  of  that 
country.  Egypt  itself  affords  a few  temples  only  : — 
Rome  offers  some  truly  ancient  specimens ; but  many 
which  are  only  Greco-Egyptian.  Hieroglyphics  are  a 
sure  sign  of  antiquity  ; most  others  are  doubtful.  Imi- 
tations, however,  being  or.ce  fashionable  at  Rome,  con- 
tribute to  convey  a general,  though  not  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  taste  they  copied. 

As- 
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As  to  Egyptian  painting,  none  remains  that  we  know 
of,  except  a few  incrustations  of  colours  on  temples  in 
Upper  Egypt ; these,  beautiful  and  fresh  as  the  first  day 
they  were  done,  attest  an  excellence  in  their  compo- 
sition, which  raises  our  admiration.  Being  painted  on 
relievos  they  have  no  folds,  or  shades  : some  parts  of 
them  are  gilt.  As  to  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Bruce 
they  are  not  particular,  or  correct  enough,  to  furnish 
a decision,  even  of  what  they  represent : indeed  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  correct  copies  is  insuperable. 

There  are  also  a few  imitations  of  their  mode  of 
painting  discovered  at  Herculaneum  ,•  but  as  these  are 
comparatively  modern,  we  cannot  tell  by  them,  what 
judgment  to  form  of  the  originals  they  imitate ; nor 
of  their  degree  of  imitation;  whether  they  may  justly 
be  esteemed  copies  conducted  by  competent  masters, 
or  mere  memoranda,  or  done  by  description. 

Some  few  engravings  on  precious  stones  remain,  to 
which  may  be  applied  the  remarks  made  on  their  statues. 

It  may  be  strongly  doubted  whether  Artists  were  in 
any  respectable  esteem  in  Egypt,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  their  names,  or  any  notion  of  their  stations  hinted 
at,  notwithstanding  the  admiration  so  often  bestowed 
on  the  temples,  palaces,  &c.  which  they  erected.  A 
casual  hint  has  preserved  the  name  of  Memnon  Syc- 
nites,  and  of  him  only,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  name 
of  a statue,  rather  than  an  Artist. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  condition  of  Art 
in  Egypt  in  ages  succeeding  the  time  of  Sesostris  : 
the  devastations  of  Nebuchadnessar  and  Cambyses, 
deprived  the  country  of  its  records.  Herodotus  says 
but  little  on  the  subject ; and  very  few  authentic  glean- 
ings of  remote  antiquity  fell  to  the  lot  of  Diodorus 
Siculus.  But  after  the  dispersion  of  Art  and  Artists 
from  Athens,  by  war  and  Demetrius,  the  Ptole- 
mies 
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mies  of  Egypt  gave  great  encouragement  to  skill  and 
ability ; I might  add  to  patience,  also,  since  porphyry 
especially,  required  no  small  portion  of  this  quality  to 
complete  it  as  a work  of  Art,  and  very  considerable 
works  were  about  this  time  executed  in  basalt.  As  these 
productions  were  altogether  Grecian,  and  performed 
by  Greek  artists,  they  can  scarcely  be  directly  referred 
to  the  Arts  of  Egypt. 

The  successors  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  were  mon- 
sters : Art  could  not  flourish  under  such  tyrants,  and 
Thebes  itself  was  almost  utterly  ruined  under  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus;  as  Alexandria  had  been  by  persecution  and 
banishment  of  its  citizens,  and  the  flight  of  artists,  by 
his  father  Physcon,  ante  A.  D.  136.  Arts  and  learning 
therefore  rather  existed  than  flourished,  down  to  the 
days  of  the  lascivious  Cleopatra,  and  the  enchanted 
Antony.  Afterwards,  when  Egypt  became  a Roman 
province,  the  emperors  deprived  it  of  many  of  its  noblest 
ornaments,  which  they  transferred  to  Rome ; where, 
under  various  fates,  they  have  been  hitherto  preserved 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious ; and  this  has  been 
a favourable  shelter  to  them,  else  had  they  been  also 
destroyed  by  the  same  rude  hands,  as  ruined  Alexan- 
dria, and  by  the  same  barbarity  as  used  the  books  of 
its  library  to  light  the  fires  of  the  baths,  to  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  glory  of  Egypt. 
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Persia  had  artists  from  the  earliest  ages  ; but  time 
has  deprived  us  of  their  performances.  Persepolis  alone 
offers  any  remains  of  their  works  in  marble,  and  of 
their  edifices;  but  as  these  buildings  are  almost  totally 
destroyed,  their  figures,  being  bas-reliefs,  are  greatly 
injured  ; we  can  however  discover  the  forms  of  their 
dresses,  and  enough  to  obtain  a general  idea  of  the 
objects  of  their  worship. 

The  leading  principles  of  their  art  are  allied  to  those 
of  Egypt ; but  no  scientific  Artist  has  yet  published 
remarks  on  them  ; — neither  can  we  tell  their  date ; — 
nor  determine  whether  they  exhibit  the  best  merit  of 
their  age  : whether  Art  was  then  advancing,  or  declin- 
ing, or  at  its  height.  Some  Persian  engraved  precious 
stones  are  extant.  After  the  Grecian  manners  were 
introduced  among  them,  and  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Parthian  kingdom,  their  works,  especially  their 
medals,  of  which  many  remain,  deviated  from  their 
ancient  taste  to  that  of  the  Greeks:  but  being,  no 
doubt,  conducted,  and  directed,  if  not  executed,  by 
Greek  Artists,  we  cannot  justly  estimate  by  them  the 
merit  of  Persian  Art. 
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PHENICIA. 

The  Phenicians  had  the  same  principles  of  Art  as  the 
Egyptians,  and  Babylonians:  but  of  these  we  can 
only  judge  from  what  medals  are  comedown  tous: 
no  figure  that  we  can  appropriate  to  them  being  known. 
Carthage,  being  the  daughter  of  Tyre,  no  doubt  re- 
ceived its  Art  from  thence ; and  by  means  of  the  me- 
dals of  Carthage,  we  may  estimate  those  of  Phenicia, 
with  little  doubt,  while  the  intercourse  was  frequent, 
and  the  relation  acknowledged. 

But  what  if  Tyre  and  Sidon,  universally  placed  among 
the  most  ancient  of  cities,  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged most  mercantile  and  opulent  communities — what 
if  they  also  cultivated  the  Arts,  as  we  know  they  did 
letters ; what  if  they  trafficked  in,  and  exported,  gold 
and  silver  wares,  ornamented  with  figures,  or  vases,  em- 
bellished in  various  manners  ; or  idols  ready  prepared 
for  newly  erected  temples — in  such  case,  it  would  be 
no  wonder  that  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  furnished  such  as- 
sistance to  Solomon  when  building  his  temple. — It  is 
at  least  evident,  that  the  people  who  were  the  best  cut- 
ters of  wood,  may  be  thought  able  sculptors,  that  those 
who  built  the  best  ships,  must  understand  as  well  geo- 
metry, as  astronomy,  metallurgy,  the  mechanic  Arts, 
and  a variety  of  other  knowledge— is  it  likely  that 
where  riches,  and  knowledge  of  these  arts  abounded, 
the  Arts  of  Design  should  be  omitted  ? It  may  indeed 
be  thought  they  only  circulated  the  productions  of 
other  countries  : but  it  seems  more  probable,  those  who 
could  make  their  own  Hercules,  and  chains  to  secure 
him,  could  make  other  deities  if  a market  was  open  for 
them. 
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The  Jews  were  by  no  means  exalted  as  Artists  : So- 
lomon performed  his  works  by  the  help  of  foreign  ar- 
tists ; and  their  national  dread  of  idolatry  discouraged 
the  progress  of  Sculpture.  What  images  of  gods  they 
occasionally  adopted,  were  imported  from  abroad,  and 
are  usually  denominated  strange,  or  stranger-gods.  Yet 
that  they  practised  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  appears 
not  only  from  the  number  of  rings,  bracelets,  &c. 
worn  by  them  ; but  may  be  further  inferred  from  the 
number  of  craftsmen , (1,000  of  them  and  smiths  toge- 
ther) chizzellers  which  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  to  Ba- 
bylon. The  allusions  in  the  Scriptures  to  various  or- 
namental parts  of  dress,  to  embroidery,  to  jewels,  and 
to  other  circumstances,  prove  they  had  no  small  share 
of  ostentation ; and  though,  it  may  be,  that  like  the 
present  Turks,  they  represented  no  living  animal,  yet  as 
some  few  of  their  medals  exist,  with  the  type  of  the 
rod,  and  the  vine,  and  the  vase,  it  is  not  impossible 
they  might  indulge  also  in  other  ornaments,  which  did 
not  require  human  or  other  figures. 

It  is  very  credible,  that  after  the  times  ofDAyiD  and 
Solomon,  the  golden  calves  of  Bethel,  &c.  Art  might 
receive  the  patronage  of  individuals  whose  houses  and 
furniture,  at  least,  would  partake  of  the  national  taste, 
to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ; from  which 
time  to  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  probably  the 
eastern  taste  prevailed ; and  afterwards  the  Greek. 
Herod’s  temple  was  altogether  Grecised. 
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As  to  the  Arabs  we  know  little  about  their  attention 
to  Art}  and  yet  some  very  curious  instances  of  Art  re- 
main among  them : not  forgetting  the  famous  Caaba  of 
Mecca}  and  the  black  stone  of  Venus,  and  its  cres- 
cent. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabs  has  been  great } when 
it  shall  be  better  understood  in  Europe,  we  may  find 
that  this  people  havebad  their  Art  and  their  artists,  and 
that  from  very  distant  periods. 

Arabia  is  a region  of  great  extent : the  pastoral  life 
is  followed  in  many  parts } — where  moving  tent-towns 
are  in  use,  whatever  ornaments  or  images  Art  may  tur- 
nish  they  must  be  small : but  in  some  cities  they  may 
be,  and  probably  are,  more  considerable.  Poetry  has 
been,  and  is,  highly  cultivated  } — and  if  at  present  Ma- 
hometan superstition  has  forbidden  representations,  by- 
images,  it  is  because  Mahomet  found  idols  very  nu- 
merous and  popular}  and  from  the  gross  worship  at- 
tached to  them,  they  became  objects  of  his  especial 
prohibition,  and  hatred. 
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OF  THE  ARTS  IN  EUROPE. 

If,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  learned  men. 
Ham  was  the  same  person  as  Cronus  or  Osiris,  and 
Isis  was  his  wife,  there  seems  much  probability  that 
several  parts  of  Greece  as  well  as  Asia  minor  had  very 
early  intercourse  with  Egypt:  but  if,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  supposed,  by  Osiris  is  meant  Sesostris,  and 
by  Sesostris,  Shishac  king  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Rehoboham  king  of  Israel,  ante  A.D.  1002,  then  the 
antiquity  of  that  deity  is  very  much  abated,  unless  in 
this  case,  a revival  and  renewed  application  of  those 
original  idolatrous  rites  be  supposed,  as  now  transferred 
to  the  reigning  king ; which,  from  later  instances  of 
similar  vanity,  is  not  incredible.  If  Osiris  be  placed 
one  generation  lower,  and  so  be  the  same  with  Miz- 
raim,  the  various  journeys  he  is  said  to  have  undertaken, 
and  the  colonies  he  sent  out  from  Egypt,  to  settle  in 
various  parts,  justify  the  inference  of  this  intercourse. 

Not  that  Japhet  and  his  posterity  (who  quitting  Ba- 
bylon has  occupied  most  European  countries)  was  now 
excluded  from  them,  but  that,  probably,  many  advan- 
tageous spots,  bays,  harbours,  &x.  were  not  by  them 
at  first  discovered,  and  after  discovery,  were  not  peo- 
pled. Often  also  the  inhabitants  of  newly  erected 
towns  admitted  strangers  into  their  communities ; and 
indeed  were  glad  of  the  additional  strength  they  derived 
from  such  association. 

Moses  says,  Gen.  x.  13.  Mizraim  begat  Ludim , 
(the  Ludites)  which  seems  to  point  pretty  strongly  at 
the  origin  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia.  That  Miz- 
raim might  have  a son  whom  he  named  Lud,  is  not 
impossible ; but  that  the  form  of  the  word  used,  ex- 
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presses  a people,  is  certain ; and  that  this  people  de- 
rived their  origin  from  Mizraim,  or  Egypt.  Lydia 
sent  colonies  into  Italy. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  posterity  of  Japhet  ( lapetos 
among  the  Greeks)  peopled  Europe,  though  we  can- 
not tell  precisely  the  date  of  their  quitting  Babylon, 
except  we  refer  it  to  the  confusion  of  tongues,  they  na- 
turally carried  with  them  their  share  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  native  land;  to  this,  when  they  came  to  the 
sea-coast,  they  added  that  of  navigation  ; and  by  this, 
if  they  proceeded  northward,  crossing  large  rivers,  or 
if  they  proceeded  southward,  crossing  the  Archipelago, 
they  entered  and  populated  Europe.  We  should  do 
wrong  if  we  imagine  any  regular  train  of  migration  in 
these  instances : we  should  rather  conceive,  that  after 
various  changes  and  removals,  the  colonists  settled  and 
fixed  their  habitations  as  directed  by  circumstances. 

The  most  ancient  monarchy  of  Greece  whereof  we 
have  any  historic  account,  is  that  of  Sicyon,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  peninsula : this  kingdom  was 
first  called  JEgialea , perhaps  from  its  first  king  T:'.gi- 
aleus:  whose  reign  is  by  Archbishop  Usher,  fixed  to 
A.  M.  1915,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
after  the  flood.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  he  was 
cotemporary  with  Ninus  in  Assyria,  and  Mizraim  in 
Egypt,  and  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  about  70  or 
80  years. 

Arcadia  and  Argos  were  little  later  in  time,  if  at  all ; 
but  we  are  not  t.,  consider  these  settlements  in  their 
early  state  as  either  numerous  or  splendid  ; though 
termed  kings,  their  leaders  were  perhaps  by  courtesy 
complimented  with  the  regal  title,  and  little  able  to 
cultivate  even  the  earth  extensively,  much  less  the  de- 
corative talents  of  their  subjects,  or  associates.  For 
•as  the  number  of  their  companion-subjects  were  rarely 
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very  considerable,  or  very  wealthy,  but  rather  such 
persons  as  sought  to  improve  their  circumstances,  we 
must  suppose  them  first  attentive  to  their  support,  be- 
fore thev  could  think  of  elegance. 

It  appears  then  that  although  Babylon  furnished  Eu- 
rope with  its  first  inhabitants,  and  that  by  means  of 
Asia  minor,  and  Lydia,  &c.  they  kept  up  some  com- 
munication with  it,  yet,  that  after  a while  the  power  of 
Egypt,  and  the  readypassage  thither  by  sea,  superseded 
the  former  connection,  and  strengthened  the  inter- 
course between  these  countries.  AVe  may,  therefore, 
rather  expect  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  to  be  im- 
ported into  Greece,  than  that  of  Babylon,  and  rather 
the  customs  civil  and  religious,  the  manners,  the  taste, 
and  the  principles  of  Egypt,  as  distinct  from,  though 
traditionally,  and  perhaps  closely,  allied  to,  the  Babylo- 
nish, than  those  of  that  intended  center  of  mankind  in 
the  west. 

Egypt  being  the  seat  of  a powerful  monarchical  go- 
vernment, and  great  population,  was  early  one  of  the 
seats  of  Art,  and  capable  of  directing  its  efforts  to  very 
considerable  undertakings ; was  enriched  by  its  traffic 
with  other  nations ; was  furnished  with  all  desirable  ma- 
terials for  Art  to  work  upon  ; and  being  very  populous, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  its 
inhabitants,  and  especially  its  princes,  had  leisure  to  cul- 
tivate and  study  the  principles  of  Art,  and  to  unite 
practice  with  theory.  From  these  causes  becoming  fa- 
mous, foreigners  from  all  parts  resorted  to  Egypt; 
philosophers  to  study  ethics,  historians  to  procure  ma- 
terials for  history,  and  architects  to  inspect  its  buildings, 
and  their  decorations,  in  order  to  imitate  them  in  their 
native  countries. 

Europe  was  divided  into  numerous  states,  and  pro- 
vinces; and  Greece  especially,  far  from  being  united 
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under  one  head,  was  subdivided  into  numerous  com- 
munities, often  jealous  of  each  other,  and  often  at  vari- 
ance ; nor  till  their  powers  were  settled,  could  that 
emulation,  afterwards  so  impulsive,  act  with  any  effect, 
if  indeed  in  behalf  of  Art  it  did  really  exist.  The 
earliest  settled  cities  were  the  forwardest  in  commerce : 
hence  Tyre  supplied  Greece  with  many  commodities, 
with  manufactures,  with  letters,  and  with  gods. 

The  more  ancient  we  suppose  the  settlements  and  so- 
ciety of  Europe,  the  more  their  state  of  knowledge 
and  of  art,  is  imperfect;  their  ideas  and  style  are  so 
much  the  nearer  to  that  of  simple  nature,  nor  could  the 
advances  made  in  Art  among  better  informed  people, 
speedily  reach  them.  In  later  times,  after  having  at- 
tained to  sornewdiat  of  prosperity,  and  even  of  renown, 
after  being  visited  by  foreigners  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, and  perhaps  being  shewn  by  them  productions 
superior  to  their  own,  the  principle  of  imitation  would 
exert  itself,  and  latent  genius  would  strike  out  novelty 
and  improvement.  Emulation,  the  natural  companion 
of  ingenuity,  would  prompt  some  to  seek  abroad  that 
information  not  to  be  acquired  at  home,  and  the  history 
of  Dedalus  is  a striking  illustration  of  this  sentiment. 
Dedalus  is  dated  50  or  GO  years  before  the  war  of 
Troy;  and  consequently  must  be  placed  according  to 
the  date  of  that  event,  which  like  most  other  points  of 
chronology  is  variously  assumed,  not  without  plausibi- 
lity, whether  higher,  or  lower.  He  is  said,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  nephew  Talus,  to  have  invented  the  saw, 
the  turning  lathe,  the  wimble,  the  chip-axe,  and  other 
instruments  of  carpentry ; but  is  especially  noted 
for  having  visited  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  in  order 
to  build  a similar  palace  tor  Minos,  king  of  Crete;  for 
separating  the  legs  of  statues,  and  giving  them  an  air 
of  life,,  and  motion;  and  for  the  application  of  sails 
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to  ships.  The  time  of  this  illustrious  genius  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Art.  Pausanias  says,  that 
*ome  of  his  figures  in  wood  remained  to  his  time , and 
that  notwithstanding  their  gross  workmanship,  they  had 
somewhat  noble,  and  even  divine : that  their  work- 
manship could  not  but  be  gross,  we  may  easily  infer 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  author ; no  less  than 
from  the  relation  of  Socrates,  who  giving  the  opinion 
of  the  Sculptors  of  his  day,  said,  if  Dedalus  should 
return  to  the  earth,  and  perform  works  like  those  at- 
tributed to  him,  he  would  be  laughed  at  by  his  fellow 
artists. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  after  any  master  had  so 
far  unshackled  his  Art,  improved  its  principles,  and  in- 
creased its  opportunities,  succeeding  Artists  would  seek 
and  apply  yet  additional  embellishments,  and  tread  in 
the  steps  of  their  illustrious  pattern : their  works  also 
would  be  more  esteemed,  more  in  request,  and  their 
every  power  be  exerted  to  the  utmost,  to  acquire  or 
maintain,  their  reputation. 

As  we  cannot  accurately  judge  of  the  abilities  of  any 
people  merely  from  description  of  their  works,  we  na- 
turally pay  most  attention  to  those  whose  performances 
are  come  down  to  usj  and  these  I would  slightly  hint 
at,  as  divided  into  the  schools  of  Hetruria,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Rome. 

After  the  Egyptians,  the  Etruscans  are  the  most  an- 
cient people,  who  by  cultivating  Art  advanced  it  to  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection ; and  we  are  peculiarly  in- 
terested in  their  behalf,  because,  what  seem  to  be  some 
of  their  earliest  specimens  of  Art  have  happily  survived 
the  calamities  of  ages,  and  are  now  submitted  to  our 
inspection. 

Etruria  was  colonized  partly  from  Ionia  or  Lydia, 
and  partly  from  Greece : but  these  colonies  peopled  it, 
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at  various  periods,  and  under  various  circumstances. 
The  first  colony  was  six  hundred  years  before  the  latter, 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Tyrhenus  ; whether  the  Pe- 
lasgi  who  accompanied  him  were  properly  a Greek 
people,  or  whether  the  Greeks  of  those  days  did  not 
call  all  adventurers  by  sea  Pelasgoi,  may  be  doubted  : I 
have  some  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  idea ; 
which,  if  just,  then  the  Pelasgi  who  settled  in  Etruria, 
might  not  be  exclusively  Greeks,  from  Arcadia  and 
Attica,  but  adventurers  from  Asia  minor  also,  and  con- 
sequently no  strangers  to  the  Arts  ot  Assyria,  and  Lydia. 
However  that  might  be,  they  settled  in  the  country 
of  (modern)  Pisa,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Tyrhe- 
nia : they  were  acquainted  with  sea-affairs;  and  tra- 
versed the  enterprize  of  the  Argonauts ; whence  we 
may  conclude  their  commerce,  and  their  navy,  to  have 
been  what  in  those  days  was  thought  respectable. 

A second  considerable  colony  re-inforced  the  former 
about  300  years  before  Herodotus j and  now  they 
spread  throughout  Italy,  further  extended  their  com- 
merce, and  formed  alliances  with  the  Phenicians,  those 
universal  traffickers. 

The  Abbe  Winckelman  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Etruscan  works  remaining,  are  manifest  proofs  that 
these  latter  colonies  introduced  into  Etruria  as  well  let- 
ters as  Arts : which  opinion  is  supported  by  their  my- 
thology, and  the  events  they  represent.  But  it  is,  also, 
every  way  possible  they  might  have  received  instruction 
respecting  these  matters  from  Phenicia,  if  not  from 
Egypt ; and  no  reason  occurs  why  they  should  not 
have  been  (like  Sicily  and  Sardinia)  included  among 
the  nations  visited  by  those  who  were  every  where  dis- 
persed under  numerous  leaders  in  the  days  of  Cadmus, 
(or  of  Joshua)  which  supposition  does  not  deny  their 
principal  connection  to  have  been  usually  with  Greece ; 
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to  which  the  forms  of  their  letters  agree.  It  appears, 
however,  that  after  the  Trojan  war,  while  Greece  was 
tumultuated  bycivil  dissentions,,Etruria  enjoyed  a long 
peace ; and  as  peace  is  the  most  benevolent  friend  of 
Art,  especially  when  supported  by  commerce.  Art 
flourished  here,  under  a government  seemingly  popular. 

The  Etruscan  style  attained  considerable  correctness 
of  Design,  and  proportion;  was  expressive,  bold,  and. 
well  pronounced  ; but  deficient  in  delicacy,  and  grace. 
Softness  was  by  no  means  its  character  ; but  in  gene* 
ral,  a suddenness  of  motion,  and  want  of  sweetness  in, 
its  outlines ; whose  too  angular  turns  produced  a stiff- 
ness, a harshness,  not  to  be  expected  from  the  merit 
of  many  of  the  parts,  or  the  general  composition  of  the 
whole. 

Much  of  w'hat  has  been  said  of  the  features,  and  of- 
ten of  the  attitudes,  as  treated  by  the  Egyptians,  ap- 
plies to  the  Etruscans;  especially  in  their  more  ancient 
performances : their  later  works  are  perhaps  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  best  Greek  productions. 
After  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  they  ceased 
to  improve ; and  were  too  much  intermingled  with 
their  masters,  to  be  distinguished  as  a separate  school 
of  Art,  but  long  before  this  they  had  furnished  assist- 
ance in  art  and  artists,  to  that,  afterwards,  emporium 
of  the  world. 

As  to  those  called  Etruscan  Vases,  of  which  nume- 
rous specimens  have  come  down  to  us,  they  are  evident 
proofs  of  excellence  in  Art : their  forms  and  compo- 
sitions, their  ornaments,  especially  the  figures,  and  their 
variety  in  shape,  and  in  size  (some  of  them  being  very 
large)  demonstrate  the  progressive  improvements  of 
a long  course  of  years.  The  general  likeness  of  their 
style,  and  their  numbers,  manifest  also  the  existence  of 
a school  of  Art,  which  conducted  its  works  upon  prin- 
ciples ; 
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ciples ; and  as  the  artists  seem  to  have  been  numerous, 
their  profession  seems  also  to  have  been  in  esteem. 
Late  antiquarians  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  the 
Etruscans  of  the  merit  of  these  performances,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  the  Greeks : though  I do  not  think  it 
originally  of  Etruria,  yet  as  it  might  be  imported  from 
elsewhere  than  Greece,  and  as  it  is  pretty  closely  allied 
to  the  style  of  Egypt,  and  of  Asia  minor  (so  far  as 
we  can  trace  it)  though  greatly  improved,  I rather  think 
the  Lydian  parents  of  the  Etruscan  colonies  may  claim 
this  style  as  their  offspring.  But  if  it  be  thought  to 
have  been  equally  cultivated  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  Italy  (where  specimens  are  frequently  found)  I see 
no  reason  for  denying  it;  but  I do  not  find  sufficient 
authority  to  determine,  that  it  is  solely  or  principally 
Greek,  the  figures,  the  dresses,  and  the  ornaments  of 
many  vases  seem  considerably  allied  to  those  of  India : 
I believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  many  such  things  were 
common,  by  importation  or  otherwise,  to  sundry  na- 
tions, around  the  borders  of  Asia.  Many  of  these  sub- 
jects remind  us  of  the  refinements  and  riches  of  the 
court  of  Crcesus. 
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GREECE. 

Under  a general  idea,  the  history  of  the  Arts  in 
Greece  may  be  divided  into  four  periods.  1.  That  of 
improvement,  from  Dedalus  to  Phidias;  2.  That 
of  excellence,  from  Phidias  to  Lysippus  and  Apel- 
les. 3.  That  of  mediocrity,  which  gradually  issued  in 
decay.  4.  That  which  they  still  cultivated  under  the 
Romans. 

The  most  ancient  instances  of  Art,  we  can  quote, 
are  medals,  whose  composition  and  workmanship  may 
impart  some  leading  ideas,  though  not  an  accurate 
estimate,  of  the  state  of  Art  in  their  times ; these  be- 
ing of  almost  all  cities  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  and  ot  Sicily, 
and  agreeing  for  the  most  part  with  relations  of  au- 
thors, they  contribute  essentially  to  direct  our  judg- 
ment on  the  skill  of  their  authors,  and  the  taste  of  their 
contemporaries. 

The  first  style  of  Art  in  Greece  was  properly  Egypto- 
Grecian,  hard  and  stiff,  but  gradually  acquired  dig- 
nity; it  wanted  freedom,  but  it  studied  force  ; it  was 
not  equal  to  graceful  distinction  of  character,  but  it 
studied  a noble  selection  of  parts;  and  by  rejecting  the 
minutiae  of  nature,  it  advanced  toward  an  ideal  excel- 
lence, whose  character  was  firm  and  masculine.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  character  adopted  by  Dedalus, 
and  this  was  long  cultivated  after  his  time. 

From  Phidias  to  Apelles  Art  made  great  progress, 
in  perfectioning  those  principles  which  it  had  adopted  ; 
it  dropped  somewhat  of  grossness  yet  remaining,  it 
became  more  polished,  more  accurate,  and  refined, 
and,  as  Painting  advanced  greatly  during  this  interval, 
its  progress  seems  to  have  had  some  happy  effect  on 
Sculpture  also. 
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Gliding  and  elegant  lines,  uniting  beauty  with  grace, 
succeeded  the  union  of  beauty  with  grandure  ; softness 
associated  with  correctness;  or  perhaps,  sometimes, 
claimed  the  first  attention.  As  violent  action  had  given 
place  to  vigorous  expression,  so  vigorous  expression 
gave  place  to  smooth,  gliding,  attitudes  and  forms, 
and  these  were  esteemed  according  to  their  grace. 

Grace  was  of  several  kinds;  severe  and  sublime; 
lovely  and  attractive;  wanton  and  youthful.  ' 

After  the  perfection  of  Art,  succeeded  a certain 
suspence,  which,  not  projecting  improvement,  was 
content  to  retrace  the  merit  of  former  masters  rather 
in  former  works,  than  in  present  performances : hence 
arose  mediocrity,  and,  this  once  established,  the  Arts 
declined,  especially  when  untoward  events  intervened 
and  distressed  them. 

These  ideas  may  be  justified,  by  reference  to  sundry 
statues  yet  remaining;  but  we  cannot  determine  in 
respect  of  pictures,  but  by  referring  to  the  accounts  of 
those  who  formerly  inspected  them.  We  have  no  per- 
formances of  the  great  masters:  if  in  Herculaneum  have 
been  preserved  some  copies  of  them,  we  cannot  tell 
what  might  be  the  abilities  of  the  copyist;  but  if  they 
were  rather  imitations  made  by  memory,  or  done  in 
haste,  of  which  most  have  the  appearance,  or  done  at 
a low  price,  to  gratify  individuals ; or  if  they  were 
copies  of  copies,  then,  it  is  clear,  we  must  not  decide 
on  the  merit  of  the  great  masters  by  what  these  offer. 
Nevertheless  some  of  these  have  much  freedom  of 
handling,  a good  style  of  design,  grace,  and  beauty; 
but  they  are  not  altogether  correct,  neither  are  they 
well  composed  or  grouped. 
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The  most  celebrated  schools  of  Greece,  were  those 
of  Egina,  ofSicvo.,,  and  of  Corinth. 

The  school  of  Eg  in  a,  may  be  estimated  almost 
equal  to  the  age  of  Dedal  us  It  is  certain  from  the 
number  of  statues  attributed  to  artists  of  Egina,  that 
the  arts  were  early  cultivated  there.  The  n iv  v\  i e 
famous  navigators,  and  engaged  in  commerce;  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  Art  ; and  their  vases,  and 
other  productions  were  very  generally  esteemed.  Egi- 
na was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Persians  after  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  : but  was  afterwards  ruined  bv  the 

J 

Athenians,  for  having  taken  part  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. 

Sic  yon  was  among  the  earliest  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
at  first  called  Egialca  ; its  school  of  Art  lasted  long,  be- 
ing upheld  in  reputation  by  a succession  of  famous  art- 
ists. This  city  contained  a numerous  collection  of  ca- 
pital performances.  Eupompus,  Pamphjlus,  Poly- 
cletus,  Lysippus,  Apelles,  completed  the  glory  of 
this  school:  whose  repute  was  great  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  who  in  a most 
pompous  procession  exhibited  a number  of  pictures  all 
of  this  school.  The  city  of  Sicyon  was  robbed  of  its 
ancient  productions  by  Marcus  Scaurus,  under  pre- 
tence of  a debt  due  to  Rome.  Cir.  ante  A.  D.  1-33. 

Corinth,  from  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  rose 
early  to  importance  and  opulence  ; and  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece.  It  is  said,  that 
many  improvements  in  Art  were  owing  to  its  painters; 
and  it  is  certain  the  city  was  highly  ornamented  by 
buildings, statues,  and  pictures,  till  destroyed  by  Mum- 
mius,  ante  A.  D.  144,  Olymp.  158,  955  years  after  its 
building.  It  lay  neglected,  till  revived  again  by  Ju- 
lius Cjesar,  after  100  years  of  desolation,  ante  A.D. 
44,  but  though  it  speedily  flourished  greatly,  yet  its 
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pre-eminence  was  now  departed.  It  has  the  repute 
of  having  sent  Cleophantus  into  Italy  to  Tarquin 
the  elder,  who  taught  the  Romans  the  Greek  methods 
of  painting:  cir.  ante  A.  D.  600. 

The  victory  of  Marathon  raised  Athens  from  a 
state  of  no  great  importance,  to  signal  splendor;  this 
city  became  the  nurse  of  Arts  and  letters,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  Pericles,  ante  A.  D.  550.  was  or- 
namented by  numerous  public  buildings,  whose  re- 
mains at  this  day  testify  the  abilities  of  the  Artists,  and 
the  munificence,  as  well  as  the  taste,  of  the  citizens. 

Sparta  was  rival  of  Athens,  as  well  in  arts  as  arms: 
and  at  length  almost  its  destroyer^  under  Eysander  ; 
though  it  recovered  from  this  calamity,  yet  it  did  not 
attain  to  equal  influence  in  Greece. 

Pericles  governed  Athens  forty  years;  and  during 
his  administration,  Phidias  was  employed  in  embellish- 
ing the  city  ; at  the  same  time,  other  parts  of  Greece 
were  emulous  of  distinction,  and  engaged  in  similar 
undertakings,  so  that  this  is  the  brightest  period  of  Art 
in  Greece.  War  interrupted  this  period:  the  history  of 
the  next  thirty  years  is  merely  an  account  of  battles, 
and  though  intervals  of  peace  succeeded,  yet  they  were 
too  short  for  Art  to  flourish  in  as  it  had  done.  Athens 
at  length  coalesced  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
was  not  without  magnificence  and  munificence.  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  and  his  son  Alexander,  were  suc- 
cessively the  leaders  of  Greece;  being  warriors.  Art  had 
not  much  encouragement  (apparently)  to  expect  from 
them,  nevertheless,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
thought,  it  met  with  considerable  protection:  and  in- 
deed in  the  time  of  Alexander  Art  has  some  excel- 
lencies to  boast  of,  wherein  former  times  were  defi- 
cient. Elegance,  grace,  and  delicacy,  were  now  fa- 
vourite studies  : and,  patronized  by  the  prince,  the  Arts 
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in  these  new  branches,  attained  a perfection  hitherto 
unknown  ; the  Greeks  abandoned  themselves  to  plea- 
sure, even  Sparta  relaxed  its  austerity,  festivals  and 
games  abounded,  and  the  Asiatic  modes  of  luxury  al- 
most universally  prevailed ; the  conquest  of  Persia  gave 
new  life  to  the  cities  ol  Greece,  and  was  an  event  too 
considerable  to  be  passed  over  without  general  celebra- 
tion, to  adorn  which,  the  Arts  contributed  largely. 

The  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  disturbances  at- 
tending the  division  of  his  empire,  naturally  engrossed 
the  public  attention ; nor  till  these  important  matters 
were  settled,  could  the  Arts  expect  the  honours  they 
might  justly  claim  ; and  when  restored  to  public  respect, 
they  )ielded  rather  ornament  than  merit,  rather  flowers 
than  fruits;  not  long  after  which  Art  forsook  Athens, 
for  Asia  and  Egypt. 

After  the  Achaian  league  had  occasioned  a war,  we 
find  the  barbarity  of  the  combatants  raging  against  the 
monuments  of  Art,  burning  the  temples  and  destroy- 
ing their  statues,  a certain  token  that  now  genius  and 
taste  were  extinct.  The  issue  of  this  confederacy  was 
the  intervention  of  the  Romans;  who  at  length  under 
Lucius  Mummius  destroyed  Corinth,  and  reduced 
Greece  to  the  form  of  a province.  The  capital  works 
of  Corinth  were  transported  by  Mummius  to  Rome, 
and  used  in  his  triumph  : but  some  of  the  ancient  sta- 
tues of  wood  remained  buried  under  its  ruins,  till  re- 
stored by  Julius  Cassar.  The  other  cities  of  Greece 
shared  the  same  fate  as  Corinth ; and  so  rare  were  ca- 
pable artists  afterwards  in  Greece,  that  to  complete  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
sent  for  Cossutius,  an  architect,  from  Rome. 
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THE  ARTS  IN  ROME. 

The  Roman  School  had  little  to  boast  of  in  relation 
to  originality  as  artists,  as  a state  founded  on  war,  and 
studious  principally  of  military  discipline ; when  pub- 
lic buildings  were  necessary,  Rome  had  recourse  to 
foreigners;  first  to  the  Etruscans,  afterwards  to  the 
Greeks.  It  must  be  owned,  that  what  remain  of  the 
ancient  Roman  works,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  soli- 
dity to  recommend  them  ; and  seem  by  their  construc- 
tion, as  if  designed  to  perpetuate  the  immortal  city. 
Of  their  early  productions,  professedly  elegant,  we  know 
little ; but  after  the  Grecian  style  was  imported,  and 
especially  after  the  desolation  of  the  Greek  cities,  the 
Roman  buildings  became  immensely  sumptuous  ; and, 
requiring  correspondent  ornaments,  statues,  busts,  and 
pictures,  were  lavished  upon  them,  'f'he  number  of 
these  subjects  reported  by  ancient  authors  is  scarcely 
credible,  did  we  not  know  that  thousands  have  been  re- 
covered, and  that  when  opulent  individuals  vie  with 
each  other  in  magnificence,  luxury  will  procure  objects 
of  ostentation,  far  beyond  the  lequisitions  of  just  taste, 
and  real  embellishment. 

Sylla  destroyed  the  Arts  in  Greece  ante  A.D. 
cir.  85.  but  encouraged  them  in  Rome  ; and  Cjesar, 
following  his  example,  was  even  prodigal  in  collecting 
works,  as  well  as  in  displaying  magnificence.  It  should 
seem,  nevertheless,  that  the  Romans  themselves  produc- 
ed few  artists  of  considerable  eminence,  and  that  most 
of  their  capital  undertakings  were  the  productions  of 
Greek  refugees;  who,  transmitting  their  instructions  to 
others  in  less  respectable  stations  of  life,  and  subject  to 
the  capricious  tastes  of  arbitrary  masters,  to  the  ener- 
vated conceptions  and  freaks  of  corrupted  manners,  lost 
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that  genuine  ardor  and  noble  emulation,  without  which 
the  maintenance  of  Art  is  impossible.  Moreover,  as  many 
of  the  captives  imported  into  Rome  became  slaves,  and 
probably,  of  these,  other  slaves  were  commanded  to 
learn,  the  Arts  gradually  sunk  under  the  weight  of  such 
fetters,  and  rather  referred  for  merit  to  remains  of  for- 
mer ages,  than  endeavoured  to  equal  or  surpass  them. 
This  representation  is  but  too  true : yet  we  find  very 
honourable  exceptions,  and  have  sundry  excellent  artists 
on  record,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  Trajan* 
A.D.  98,  who  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  taste,  and 
the  substitution  of  affected  beauty  for  genuine  graces, 
of  pomp  for  accuracy,  and  of  profusion  for  simplicity, 
yet  produced  master-pieces  not  unworthy  of  their  no- 
blest predecessors.  Trajan  revived  Art  all  in^  his 
power;  and  the  pillar  erected  to  his  honor  proves  his 
endeavours  to  have  been  successful.  Adrian  continued 
the  same  encouragement ; and  even  extended  the  stu- 
dies of  Art ; which  prolonged  the  existence  of  these  yet 
declining  professions,  to  the  time  of  Constantine  ; 
when  the  seat  of  empire  being  removed  from  Rome; 
A.D.  329  or  330,  a considerable  part  of  what  merit 
then  existed  passed  to  Constantinople,  and  though  de- 
graded and  overwhelmed,  there,  if  any  where,  it  con- 
tinued to  exist : while  Rome  and  Italy  were  ravaged  by 
the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  their  noblest  monu- 
ments destroyed,  temples,  arches,  statues, pictures,  in  one 
general  ruin  confounded,  and  desolated  with  truly  gothic 
fury.  What  time  had  spared,  brutal  force  destroyed  ; and 
what  had  for  ages  been  beheld  with  veneration  and  re- 
spect,these  invaders  treatedwithoutregard,anddestroyed 
without  mercy;  nor,  till  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the 
dispersion  of -learned  men  (according  to  the  learning 
of  their  age)  occasioned  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  A.D.  1453,  did  the  Arts  revisit  Italy. 
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I.  THE  CREATION.  4004 

In  the  eighth  generation  from  Adam,  Moses 
mentions, 

Jabal  as  the  father  of  Husbandry; 

Jubal  as  the  father  of  Music; 

Tubal-cain  as  the  father  of  Metallurgy  ; 

Naamah  the  inventress  of  Weaving  and  Spin- 
ning, as  the  Rabbins  say — but  Moses  is  silent  on 
this  subject.  All  these  in  the  posterity  of  Cain. 

1656.  THE  FLOOD.  2348 

To  this  period  relates  whatever  may  be  said  on 
the  construction  of  the  ark  : which  may  justly  be 
esteemed  the  first  ship. 

1747.  Babel  supposed  to  be  begun,  by  those  chrono-  2257. 
logers  who  imagine  the  name  Peleg  (division)  com- 
memoratesthe  commencement  of  the  confusion, (and 
the  division  among  mankind  ten  years  later)  but 
those  who  imagine  this  name  refers  to  a division  of 
the  earth  by  Noah  among  his  sons,  place  Babel 
later  about  30  years. 

1757.  Peleg,  i.  e.  division. 
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1771.  Celestial  observations  made  at  Babylon  ; as  ap-  2233. 
pears  from  the  accounts  transmitted  by  Calisthenes 
in  the  time  of  Alexander’s  conquest  of  that  city 
(A.  M.  3674)  who  says  they  had  observations  1903 
years  old  ; but  as  we  are  ignorant  on  what  prin- 
ciples the  computation  was  made,  and  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  it  included  only  360  days  to  the  year, 
the  difference  will  justify  the  lower  date  for  the 
erection  of  Babel,  A.  M.  1778,  at  which  period 
the  structure  was  doubtless  sufficiently  finished  for 
such  purposes  ; though  not  equal  to  the  first  in- 
tention of  its  builders.  N.  B.  The  same  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  year  applies  to  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  Chronology. 

1830.  Hebron  built. 

1837.  Zoan  built. 

Sidon  built. 

1900.  Belus  II.  i.  e.  Cush,  reigns  at  Babylon.  2104. 

1915.  Sicyon  founded  by  Egialeus.  2089. 

1995.  Nineveh  built : probably  by  Nimrod,  if  Nimrod 2059. 
and  Ninus  be  the  same  person.  Gen.  x.  11.  “ Out 
of  that  land  he  w ent  forth  into  Assyria  and  budded 
Nineveh,  even  the  streets  of  the  city” — perhaps 
rather  “ even  the  city  with  streets,”  or  regular 
places  and  distributions.  Query,  Was  this  the  first 
city,  built  on  a regular  plan  ? if  so,  the  circum- 
stance is  very  agreeable  to  the  character  of  Nim- 
rod, who  first  seems  to  have  settled  regular  pro- 
vincial government. 

2008.  Abraham  born.  1996 

2083.  — Flies  from  idolatry  now  spreading  in  Chal- 

dea : whether  memorial  images  were  in  use,  is  un- 
known ; but  probable. 

Somewhat  previous  to  this  date  a colony  led  into 
Italy  by  Ti/rsenus,  or  Tyrhenus, — into  Etruria. 

Cres  builds  Gnossos,  and  a temple  to  Cybele,  in 
Crete.  Query,  Whether  this  temple  was  an 
edifice,  or  only  an  enclosure  containing  an  altar, 
and  surrounded  by  groves  ? 
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2106.  Abimelech  gives  a veil  to  Sarah.  1898. 

Abraham  weighs  silver  to  purchase  the  cave  of  1859. 
Macpelah.  N.  B.  No  money  coined  yet. 

2148.  Rebekah  receives  valuable  jewels, as  a nuptial  1856. 
present : a golden  ear-ring,  two  golden  bracelets 
for  her  wrists — also  jewels  of  gold,— jewels  of  sil- 
ver— raiment — precious  things.  Gen.  xxiv. 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  founded  by  Inachus. 

2163.  Esau  and  Jacob  born.  1837. 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges , which  wastes  Attica  ; 1764. 
very  memorable  because  the  country  was  ruined  for 
200  years.  To  this  deluge  the  poets  chiefly  refer. 

Jacob  flying  to  Mesopotamia  consecrates  a stone  1760. 
pillar  at  Bethel. 

Jacob  returning,  Rachel  steals  her  father’s  Pf39. 
teraphim  : i.  e.  images  now  perhaps,  though  ra- 
rities, yet  spreading.  Jacob  and  Laban’s  heap 
of  witness, 

Jacob  receives  from  his  houshold  the  strange  1732. 
gods  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  the  ear-rings 
which  were  in  their  ears  : images  becoming  more 
numerous. 

2276.  Joseph  sold.  N.  B.  His  coat  of  many  colours.  1729. 

2290.  Receives  Pharaoh’s  signet  from  his 

wrist  —also  his  second  chariot,  as  a mark  of  honor. 
Egyptian  Arts,  magicians,  and  wisemen,  men- 
tioned. Gen.  xli.  8. 

229S.  Joseph’s  silver  cup — wherein  he  drank — where-  1707 
by  he  divined — or  made  trial.  He  sends  waggons, 
or  carriages,  for  Jacob.  The  priest-princes  of 
Egypt  retain  their  lands  and  power  : after  the 
people  had  parted  with  their  money.  Query  was 
the  money  coined  ? 


2316. 

Jacob  dies,  is  embalmed,  i.  e.  in  the  manner  1689. 

of 

a mummy. 

Joseph  dies. 

1635. 

2443. 

Moses  born. 

1574. 

2448. 

Athens  founded  by  Cecrops. 

The  Trojan  kingdom  founded  by  Scamander. 

1546. 

If 
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If  Moses  was,  as  is  generally  thought,  the  author  1530. 
of  tile  book  of  Job,  that  patriarch  may  be  placed 
earlier  about  100  years:  about  this  time  the  poem 
is  written. 

2513.  The  Exodus.  The  Tabernacle.  1491. 

The  particulars  of  this  structure,  and  its  de- 
pendancies,  are  so  fully  related  in  the  book  of 
Lxodus,  that  nothing  need  be  added  here. 


FROM  THE  MOSAIC  TABERNACLE 
TO  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

The  Tabernacle. 

2513.  Aaron  makes  the  golden  calf.  1491. 

Shrines,  or  talismans,  of  other  deities,  were  fre- 
quent, if  not  popular,  among  the  people. 

The  worship  of  images,  with  symbols  expressive 
of  their  attributes  as  deities,  altogether  common  in 
the  land  of  Canaan , as  appears  from  the  great  va- 
riety of  names  denoting  such  objects,  as  being 
worshipped  in  the  towns  of  that  country. 

As  the  Pyramids  cannot  be  accurately  dated, 
yet  are  of  very  remote  antiquity,  they  may  La 
mentioned  here;  it  is  usually  said  the  largest  is  the 
oldest,  but  this  being  contrary  to  general  rules, 
in  mv  opinion,  may  be  doubted. 

2454.  Sesostris  in  Egypt,  cut  many  canals  : placed  1475. 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan  marble  statues,  30 
cubits  high,  of  himself  and  his  queen  ; also  four 
others  of  his  children,  20  cubits  high. 

2475.  Danaus,  the  Egyptian,  being  expelled  Egypt,  1459. 
settles  in  Greece  about  this  time. 

Phcnix — Cadmus — both  from  Egypt,  reign  in 
Syria ; over  l yre  and  Sidon ; by  the  e,  were  letters 
&c.  transmitted  into  Europe,  not  that  (as  I sup- 
pose) Europe  was  absolutely  destitute  of  the  art  of 
writing,  but  that  it  was  more  difficult  and  more 
rare;  being  also  less  favored  by  public  institutions, 
such  as  temples,  courts  of  justice,  laws,  treaties, &c. 

than 
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than  afterwards.  At  least,  the  art  was  revived 
and  propagated  by  Cadmus,  and  his  followers. 

Achan  purloins  <c  a goodly  Babylonish  gar-1451, 
ment.” 

2449.  Joshua  erects  the  memorial  stone.  The  tribes  1426. 
beyond  Jordan  had  erected  the  altar  of  witness. 

N.  B.  Inv  after  times  Samuel  erected  the  Eben- 
ezer : this  mode  of  communicating  histories  of 
events  yet  remaining  in  use. 

Micah  loses  his  gods : they  were  made  by  “ a 1413. 
founder” — whence  the  art  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  time,  studied  at  least,  if  not  a distinct  pro- 
fession. N.  B.  The  date  of  this  story  is  dubious, 
and  not  accordingly  to  its  place  in  the  scriptures. 

Minos  in  Crete.  1406. 

In  the  song  of  Deborah,  about  this  time, 1285. 
SisercC s mother  is  represented  as  expecting  a prey 
“ of  divers  colors,  a prey  of  divers  colors  of 
needlework,  of  divers  colors  of  needlework  on 
both  sides” — the  art  of  embroidery  seems  now  to 
have  been  highly  valued. 

Orpheus  the  poet.  1284. 

Tyre  built.  1252. 

Dedalus  : this  artist  merits  a history  by  him- 
self. There  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  his 
date.  Perhaps  there  were  two  of  the  name. 

Gideon  surnamed  Jerubaal : on  occasion  of  his  1245. 
destroying  the  altar  of  Baal;  and  the  grove  (or 
Ashreh ) perhaps  an  image  of  the  moon,  as  the  for- 
mer of  t lie  sun.  The  quantity  of  golden  orna- 
ments (Judges  viii.  26)  received  by.  him,  shews 
their  general  use. 

2716.  Theseus;  famous  for  his  exploits  as  a hero  : 1 235. 
having  travelled  much,  and  seen  foreign  cities,  at 
his  return  to  Athens,  he  adorns  that  city,  and  re- 
gulates its  worship,  &c.  instituting  additional 
rites,  &c. 

Troy  taken.  1184- 

Sampson  . 


Sampson  overturns  the  temple  of  the  Philis-1117. 


tines,  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
on  its  roof  3000  persons,  yet  which  rested  on  two 
pillars : the  construction  of  this  edifice  was  un- 
questionably curious.  Probably  it  was  not  of 
stone  hut  of  wood.  This  fact  is  supported  by  ac- 
counts of  the  prodigious  theatres,  &c.  of  wood  in 
after-ages  among  the  Romans. 

2879.  Saul — cultivated  decorative  Arts. — <e  clothed 
the  daughters  of  Israel  in  scarlet,  with  delights, 
and  put  ornaments  of  gold  on  their  apparel.”  Pro- 
bably he  introduced  the  Tyrian  dye  : and  pro- 
moted riches  by  commerce. 

David — assisted  to  build  his  house  by  the  ar-  1044. 
tists  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre — whence  it  should 
seem  that  the  Israelites  wrere  not  competent  to 
capital  works.  Tyre  was  at  this  time  in  its  glory. 
David  begins  and  promotes  a traffic  which  after- 
wards became  immense. 

2930.  Solomon  promotes  the  study  and  practice  of  1012. 
architecture;  adopting  a very  magnificent,  and 
expensive  style,  as  well  in  his  own  places  as  in 
the  temple  of  God — in  all  this  he  is  assisted  by  Hi- 
ram king  of  T}'re,  who  furnished  him  both  with 
timber  and  carvers.  The  name  oiHirom,ov  Hurom, 
occurs  as  a chief  overseer — he  was  son  of  a wo- 
man of  Napthali  by  aTyrian  father.  1 Kings  vii.  14. 

Solomon’s  promoting  of  commerce  is  remark- 
able. 

3100.  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

Rome  built.  753. 

3078.  Sardanapalus,  being  besieged  in  Nineveh,  747. 
consumes  himself  and  his  riches  by  fire. 

Arbaces  and  Belesis  having  overthrown  the 
ancient  Assyrian  empire,  begin  two  empires  at  Ni- 
neveh and  Babylon. 

Ahaz  admires  an  altar  he  saw  at  Damascus,  and  741, 
imitates  it. 

3210.  Syracuse  built. 

Hezekiah— 
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Hezekiah — The  retrogradation  of  the  shadow  726. 
on  the  sun-dial,  and  the  embassy  from  Babylon  in 
consequence,  are  very  remarkable  circumstances; 
shewing  that  such  means  of  measuring  time  were  in 
use:  also,  thatthe  Babylonianscontinued  very  atten- 
tive to  the  astronomical  science. 

Sennacharib  invades  Egypt,  destroys  Thebes,  710. 


and  harasses  the  country. 

Psammitichus  king  of  Egypt  attempts  to  unite  6 17. 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a canal,  but  after  con- 
suming 120,000  men  is  obliged  to  desist.  Sends  a 
fleet  round  Africa. 

Taruuin  at  Rome  builds  a circus  and  introduces 
ornaments  of  art. 

Nineveh  destroyed  : though  it  somewhat  reco-  612. 
vered  from  this  calamity,  yet  it  never  became  the 
seat  of  government  again.  Its  present  ruins  are  of 
great  extent  : at,  or  near,  Mosul,  on  the  west  side  of 


the  river  Tigris. 

Epimenides  builds  the  altar  to  the  unknown  god 
at  Athensi. 

The  eclipse  foretold  by  Thales  the  Milesian, 
happened  Sept.  20,  ante  A.D.  601.  It  suspended 
a battle,  and  made  a peace. 

.3260.  Solomon’s  temple  plundered.  One  thousand  598. 
craftsmen  and  smiths  (or  workers  in  ornamental 
decorations)  carried  captive  from  Judea:  a con- 
siderable number,  and  shews  the  general  taste  for 
their  works. 

Ezekiel  mentions  portraits,  chap.  v.  593. 

Solomon’s  temple  burnt.  588. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s  golden  image. 

3266^  -Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  de-  .573. 
stroyed,  but  the  inhabitants  had  removed  to  an 
island  about  half  a mile  distant  from  the  shore, 
which  afterwards  became,  also,  a famous  Tyre. 

Nebuchadnezzar  ravages  Egypt,  destroj’s  and 
. spoils  the  whole  country,  and  loads  his  army  with 
plunder. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  applies  himself  to  adorn  and 
augment  Babylon.  The  most  remarkable  works  in 
this  city,  were:  (I)  The  walls,  87  feet  thick,  350 
feet  high,  60  miles  in  length.  (2)  The  temple  of 
Belus  i.  e.  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  he  sur- 
rounded by  areas,  porticos,  &c.  (3)  The  hang- 

ing  gardens.  (4)  The  banks  and  quays  of  the 
river.  (5)  The  lake  and  canals,  &c.  for  draining 
the  waters. 

Nitocris  finished  the  works  begun  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and  added  others  which  were  very 
great  undertakings. 

The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens  on  a moveable  56  J • 
scaffold. 

3400.  Crcesus  king  at  Sardis  ; the  riches  of  this  king  561. 
are  proverbial,  his  magnificence,  his  gifts  to  the  va- 
rious temples  of  Greece,  &c.  manifest  the  style  of 
Art  in  his  court  to  have  been  highly  cultivated ; and 
that  artists  found  much  employment,  recompence, 
and  esteem. 

Crcesus  (after  crossing  the  Halys  on  an  arti-548. 
ficial  bridge)  defeated  by  Cyrus. 

3419.  Cyrus  takes  Babylon.  539. 

Darius  coins  the  first  golden  darics : which  im- 
plies an  attention  to  the  art  of  coinage. 

Second  temple  building  536  to  515. 

The  first  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  a waggon 
by  Thespis. 

Cambyses  ravages  Egypt ; destroys  the  gods,  526. 
temples,  priests,  books,  &c. 

A public  library  founded  at  Athens.  513. 

Darius  invades  India.  506. 

Sardis  burnt  by  the  Greeks.  Part  of  the  houses  504. 
were  of  canes:  the  others  only  covered:  in  which 
this  city,  so  famous  for  riches,  seems  to  have  agreed 
with  much  of  the  Asiatic  (Indian)  manner  of  build- 
ing. 

3459.  Battle  of  Marathon.  The  Persians  defeated  by  490. 
the  Greeks,  principally  the  Athenians;  who  ac- 
quired 
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quired  much  riches  by  the  spoil;  and  thereby  be- 
came patterns  to  the  rest  of  Greece  in  arts  and  ele- 
gance. 

Xerxes  destroys  the  temples  of  Greece,  ex-  478. 
cept  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Destroys  also 
the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  : and  converts  their 
treasures  to  his  own  use.  The  Greeks  suffer  the 
temples  to  remain  in  ruins  the  more  effectually  to 
render  odious  the  memory  of  the  Persians ; till 
after  thebattle  of  Salamis ; when  the  temples  and 
towns  began  to  appear  with  fresh  splendour,  and 
the  arts  of  architecture  and  sculptureespecially,  find 
great  encouragement. 

3479.  The  Arts  encouraged  in  Sicily. 

Pericles  governed  Athens  forty  years:  this  431. 
was  the  most  illustrious  time  of  Art  in  Greece, 
especially  the  latter  20  years.  W hatever  could  con- 
tribute  to  the  ornament  of  his  city,  or  could  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  ablest  artists,  this  great  m'an  accom- 
plished : and  some  of  his  productions  remain  to  this 
day  for  our  admiration. 

During  the  war  which  preceded  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles, Art  was  cultivated  and  respected ; and 
maintained  at  the  Isthmain,  and  Olj  mpic  games, 
every  four  years,  a kind  of  exhibition  of  its  chief 
performance.  Phidias  was  the  principal  artist  em- 
ployed by  Pericles  : his  chief  disciples  were  Al- 
camenes  and  Agoracritos.  Theatrical  representa- 
tions were  popular,  and  celebrated  with  great  at- 
tention. The  sacred  mysteries  also  were  exhibited 
with  great  pomp,  decoration,  and  expence. 

The  Abbe  Winkelman  observes  with  justice, 
that  this  was  a poriod  when  the  productions  of 
ancient  Art  were  less  esteemed  than  those  of  present 
Art:  whereas,  after  this  time,  however  the  Arts 
might  flourish  they  constantly  looked  hack  to  excel- 
lencies superior  to  their  own. 

The  war  of  Peloponessus,  which  ended  404  years 
ante  A.  D.  was  fatal  to  Athens:  as  the  jealousy  of 
N 2 Sparta 
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Sparta  despoiled,  though  it  did  not  destroy,  that 
citv.  Thrasybulus  however  repaired  the  da- 
mages ; but  the  allies  of  Athens  sent  the  artisans  to 
execute  much  of  the  works. 

Epaminondas  cir.  380  years,  ante  A.D.  raised 
Thebes  to  the  pre-eminence  among  the  Grecian 
states  ; and  peace  succeeded:  but  it  was  not  of  long 
duration. 

Eudoxus  the  astronomer  brings  the  sphere,  &c.  367. 
from  Egypt  into  Greece. 

Artaxerxes  rifles  Egypt  of  its  treasures,  li-  362. 
braries,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Mantinea  produced  peace  again  362. 
in  Greece;  and  with  it  favourable  times  for  Art. 
Praxiteles , Euphranor,  Zeuxis , Parhasius , were 
the  glory  of  their  times.  Pamphilus  of  Sicyon 
was  master  of  Apelles:  and  Apelles , under  the 
patronage  of  Alexander,  became  the  prince  of 
painters. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  become  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  states,  though  he  cultivated  the  Arts,  \-et 
was  addicted  to  war:  his  son  Alexander  suc- 
ceeded to  his  station,  greatly  encouraged  Arts, 
and  learning,  he  himself  practised  design,  and 
commanded  his  officers  to  learn  the  Art ; he  pa- 
tronized Apelles  the  painter  in  a very  remarkable 
manner,  Lysippus  the  sculptor,  and  Pyrgotcle'S  the 
engraver  of  gems : these  alone  had  the  privilege  of 
representing  Alexander:  but  that  they  actually 
monopolized  his  portrait  is  not  likely. 

Alexander,  born  ante  A.  D.  356.  The 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  burnt  the  same  night. 

Destroys  Thebes,  only  sparing  the  house  of  Pin-  33 5. 
dar  the  poet. 

Takes  Tyre  and  conquers  Egypt.  332. 

Builds  Alexandria  in  Egypt ; which  he  designed 
to  render  the  centre  of  commerce  to  the  western 
world  ; wherein  he  partly  succeeded.  The  architect 
was  Dinocrates,  who  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Diana. 

Alexander 
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Alexander  takes  Babylon.  Dies. 


Ante  A.C. 

323. 


It  is  evident,  that  historians  have  been  more  occu- 
pied in  relating  the  political  events  of  the  times,  bat- 
tles, sieges,  and  revolutions,  than  in  attending  to  the 
progress  of  Arts:  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  se- 
lect detached  hints  from  various  accounts,  and  to 
infer  from  the  state  of  one  science  what  was  like- 
ly to  be  the  repute  of  its  fellows.  We  may  cha- 
racterize this  interval  by  remarking  that 

The  Asiatic  empires  seem  to  have  maintained 
their  pomp  and  magnificence  in  a high  degree,  and 
for  a long  time,  but  we  are  unable  to  affirm  that 
their  taste  was  exquisite,  or  their  principles  cor- 


Egypt  seems  to  have  suffered  prodigiously  under 
successive  ravages ; but  it  must  have  been  im- 
mensely rich,  or  immensely  commercial,  to  admit 
these  ravages  so  repeatedly.  That  the  Arts  suffered 
by  them  is  notorious:  but  perhaps  their  losses  were 
more  easily  repaired  than  those  of  learning  and  letters. 

Greece  advanced  to  perfection  by  a combina- 
tion of  talents,  and  of  favour,  not  always  the  lot 
of  artists. 

Rome  thought  of  war  only  ; when  it  wanted  Art 
it  borrrowed  from  its  neighbours  ; usually  from  the 
Etruscans. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  swell  this  list  with  names 
of  artists,  and  titles  of  their  works,  but  as  no  ideas 
of  their  merits  could  thereby  be  communicated,  it 
seems  better  to  recollect  the  general  taste  for  in- 
creasing statues,  pictures,  gems,  seals,  &c.  toge- 
ther with  their  rapid  progress  in  merit,  and  to  infer 
their  value  from  the  very  great  sums  paid  for  their 
purchase  , which,  indeed, seems  in  sundry  instances, 
very  extraordinary. 
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FROM  ALEXANDER  TO  AUGUSTUS. 

Ante  A.C. 

The  death  of  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  re- 323. 
volts  and  bloody  wars ; and  his  kingdom  was  di- 
vided into  four.  Greece  suffered;  and  the  Arts 
suffered  with  her.  The  Athenians  took  up  arms, 
but  were  defeated  at  length.  Cassander  giving  them 
for  governor  Demetrius  Phalereus : he  became  so 
popular, that  in  the  space  of  one  year,  one  hundred 
and  sixtv  statues  of  bronze  (some  equestrian)  were 
erected  to  his  honour:  but  when  Cassander  was 
vanquished  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  hardly  had 
Demetrius  quitted  Athens,  ere  the  people  demolish- 
ed every  statue  they  had  erected  ; and  even  erased 
his  name  from  the  public  inscriptions.  At  the  same 
time  they  ordered  statues  of  gold  to  their  new  mas- 
ter. These  were  not  times  for  genuine  merit: 
but  the  number  of  artists  must  have  been  very 
great.  Not  long  after  this  event.  Art  deserted 
Greece  for  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Soter  received  and  welcomed  Art  323. 
and  Talents  : among  others  who  sought  an  asylum 
in  his  dominions  was  Apelles. 

In  Asia  the  Selucid^e,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  3 12. 
the  Ptolemies  received  the  fugitive  artists  of 
Greece:  but  Art  did  not  here  yield  equal  fruits  in 
point  of  excellence. 

Under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  Alexandria284. 
became  another  Athens  ; the  celebrated  Pharos  or 
light-house  was  erected  : A prodigiously  valuable 

museum  was  also  furnished.  The  superb  procession 
of  works  of  Art  which  this  prince  exhibited,  con- 
tained hundreds  of  statues  ; and  in  a great  pavilion 
were  exposed  one  hundred  sculptures  of  animals, 
executed  by  the  greatest  masters.  Egyptian  Art 
now  became  so  much  Greecianised,  that  it  never 

resumed 
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resumed  its  ancient  style  : hardly  even  in  its  sacred 
subjects. 

The  Achaian  league,  was  an  exertion  of  li-  220- 
berty  : but  the  fury  of  the  combatants  in  the  war 
which  it  produced,  demolished  all  the  productions 
of  Art  in  their  power  ; whether  honorary  to  great 
men,  or  sacred  to  the  gods  themselves. 

Sicily  afforded  shelter  to  the  Arts  at  this  time:, 
and  Bithynia  and  Pergamos  yet  superior  protection 
and  encouragement. 

Agathocles  from  having  been  a potter,  became 
a king  ; and  seems  to  have  had  a relish  for  Art : 
he  ordered  a picture  of  a combat  of  cavalry  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  placed  it  to  pub- 
lic view  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Syracuse  : the 
picture  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  carried  to  Rome 
by  Marcellus. 

Hiero  II.  from  a simple  citizen  became  a mag- 
nificent king.  Sicily  during  his  reign*  enjoyed 
profound  peace. 

About  this  time  golden  cups  and  vessels  were  fre- 
quent : the  city  of  Naples  sent  forty  to  Rome  at  one 
time. 

In  Pergamos  Eumenes  and  Attalus  highly263. 
encouraged  Art  and  bestowed  benefits  on  many  241. 
cities.  Sicyon  expressed  its  acknowledgments  by 
erecting  to  Attalus  a colossal  statue  placed  in 
public  by  the  side  of  Apollo:  and  to  Eumenes  most 
of  the  cities  of  Peloponessus  erected  statues. 

About  194  years  ante  A.  D.  Greece  was  in 
peace ; and  the  Romans  who  had  greatly  contributed 
to  that  peace  having  politicly  declared  the  freedom 
of  Greece,  Art  again  revived  and  produced  works 
not  unworthy  of  its  best  times — but  the  Roman 
policy  at  length  disunited  the  Greek  cities,  a civil 
war  ensued, and  issued  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth, 
ante  A.  D.  146.  From  this  city  Lucius  Mum- 
mi  us  the  Roman  pretor  carried  off  the  vases, 
statues,  pictures,  &c.  and  destroyed  the  city  to  the 

sound 
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sound  of  trumpets ; Greece  now  became  a Ro- 
man province  under  the  name  of  Achaia.  The  Ro- 
mans had  received  from  the  spoils  of  Antiochus, 
ante  A.  D.  189,  the  first  taste  for  Art  and  Asiatic 
luxury,  but  the  spoils  of  Corinth  procured  them  the 
most  numerous  and  most  valuable  specimens.  Af- 
ter this  the  Grecian  cities  in  general  were  stripped 
of  their  choicest  works  of  Art. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  S}'ria  retarded  the  17.5. 
total  failure  of  Art,  by  his  munificence  and  his  li- 
berality to  various  cities,  but  his  reign  was 
only  eleven  years.  After  this,  Art  languished  where - 
ever  it  had  been  cultivated  ; and  though  many  excel- 
lent works  remaining  from  former  times  could  be 
pointed  out  in  various  places  of  Greece,  of  Syria, 
and  of  Egypt,  yet  they  could  only  shew  what  suc- 
cess Art  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  thereby  furnish- 
ed a striking  contrast  to  its  actually  depressed  and 
enfeebled  state. 

As  the  Roman  power  gradually  increased,  Art 
and  artists  gradually  assembled  in  Rome.  Syl- 
la  ruined  Athens,  ante  A.  D.  86.  Lucul- 
lus  by  his  victories  over  Mithridates,  ante 
A.  D.  69,  became  immensely  rich  and  immense- 
ly luxurious.  The  extravagance  of  Cleopatra 
in  Egypt  is  well  known.  Julius  Caesar,  though  43. 
deeply  engaged  in  war,  yet  patronized  the  Arts, 
and  the  good  fortune  of  Augustus,  which  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  his  empire  long  in  peace, 
was  highly  favorable  to  those  studies  whose  dread 
is  Avar,  and  which  only  can  prosper  beneath  the  fos- 
tering care  of  public  tranquillity. 

Augustus  reigns  at  Rome.  31. 

Anno  Domini. 

Augustus  dies.  13. 
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3236.  Numa  forbad  to  represent  the  divinity  under  a 714. 
human  form  ; probably  therefore  little  employment 
forsculpture:  th  re  being  neither  statues,  nor  images 
of  Gods,  for  170  years,  in  the  temples  of  Rome; 
whatever  might  be  elsewhere  in  that  city. 

3336.  Tarquin  the  elder,  brought  an  Etruscan  artist614. 
to  model  an  Olympian  Jupiter:  also  Cleophan- 
tes  the  painter,  from  Corinth. 

Statues  at  first,  under  the  republic,  limited  to 
three  feet  high. 

Etruscan  artists  employed  Olymp.  121.  Art  now 
becoming  honorable,  the  Romans  themselves  be- 
gin to  practice  it. — Notwithstanding  which,  Greek 
paintings  were  in  request. 

The  first  Greek  works  of  importance  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  Marcellus,  ante  A.  D. 
cir.  200.  after  the  taking  of  Syracuse.  They  were 
employed  to  decorate  the  Capitol.  L.  Quinctius  199. 
having  vanquished  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
brought  a vast  number  of  works  of  Art  from 
Greece  ; which  he  exposed  during  three  whole  da\s 
of  his  triumph.  The  spoils  taken  from  Anti- 
cchus  in  Syria,  filled  Rome  with  immense  booty, 
and  introduced  the  ideas  of  Asiatic  magnificence.  170. 
Greek  artists  still  in  repute. — This  custom  of  car- 
rying to  Rome  ail  that  was  esteemed  of  works  of 
Art  became  so  general,  that  by  degrees,  Rome 
monopolized  all  that  could  be  procured  ; and  their 
original  proprietors  were  left  destitute.  Rome  did 
not  yet  produce  native  artists  to  rival  these  pro- 
ductions. They  first  employed  their  captives  ; and 
from  these  they  learned  the  principles  of  Art. 

Sylla  ruined  Athens  cir.  ante  A.  D.  S6.  and 
carri.  d to  Rome  even  the  columns  of  the  temple 
oi  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  While  Art  was  thus  de- 
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stroyed  in  Greece,  it  revived  in  Rome  ;but  not,  at 
first,  with  any  great  vigor.  Sylla  however  en- 
couraged it,  by  building  sumptuous  edifices  ; and 
others  imitated  him. 

Julius  Caesar  distinguished  himself  while 
young,  and  a private  citizen,  by  his  magnificence, 
and  love  for  the  Arts  ; and  when  arrived  at  the  em- 
pire, (in  43  ante  A.  D.)  he  made  great  collections 
of  all  kinds  of  works,  and  employed  many  ar- 
rists  by  his  buildings,  and  their  ornaments. 

The  latter  victories  of  Lucullus,  of  Pompey, 
and  of  Augustus,  brought  to  Rome  many  cap- 
tives, among  others,  capable  of  works  of  Art, 
while  the  expectation  of  success,  and  employment, 
drew  to  Rome  other  masters  of  repute  from  Greece, 
so  that  at  this  period  artists  were  numerous,  and 
their  principles  were  proportionally  spread  and 
cultivated. 

A.D. 

Augustus  died  A.  D.  14.  He  greatly  favored  14. 
the  Arts  ; purchased  the  works  of  the  best  old  mas- 
ters ; ornamented  the  public  places  with  statues  ; 
seems  to  have  had  an  Inspector  of  Statues.  Many 
portraits  of  him,  busts,  and  figures  remain. 

Marcus  Agrippa,  and  Mecenas,  patronized 
Art.  Many  edifices  built. 

Tiberius  employed  the  arts  but  little:  some 
capable  masters  remained,  but  few  are  known. 

Caligula  mutilated  many  statues,  by  taking  off 
the  heads,  to  insert  portraits  of  himself.  Robbed 
the  cities  of  Greece,  &c.  of  their  best  works  to 
bring  to  Rome. 

Claudius  affected  to  promote  letters  ; but  was 
mnorant  of  true  merit. 

O 

Nero  coveted  the  works  of  great  masters;  he  54. 
built  very  extravagantly  : had  colossal  figures  made 
of  himself ; despoiled  Greece  of  all  he  could  pro- 
cure ; famous  for  his  golden  house. 

Galba  to  Vespasian— Turbulent  times:  Arts 
in  suspence. 
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Under  Vespasian  the  Arts  flourished  ; he  formed  69. 
a noble  gallery  of  pictures ; embellished  his  palaces 
and  gardens  with  works  of  Art. 

Titus  endeavoured  to  revive  and  maintain  the 
splendor  of  Art;  but  unhappily  reigned  only  two 
years. 

Domitian,  Nerva. — 

Trajan  encouraged  Art  and  artists  ; built  very  98 
sumptuous  edifices:  erected  many  figures,  arches 
of  triumph,  and  other  decorations. 

Adrian  patronised  Art;  is  said  himself  also  117- 
to  have  practised  Art,  to  have  made  a statue,  and 
to  have  designed  buildings.  He  built  much  in 
Greece  ; encouraged  others  to  patronise  Art : his 
villa  most  nobly  ornamented  ; his  mausoleum  very 
spperb;  he  caused  many  ancient  works,  Egyptian, 

&c.  to  be  copied,  and  imitated.  His  time  produc- 
ed many  of  those  statues  which  now  we  admire  as 
monuments  of  ancient  Art.  . 

Commodus  suffered  the  Arts  to  languish. 

Three  Emperors  in  one  year  previous  to 

Septimus  Severus  ; the  public  edifices  erected  193. 
by,  and  after  him,  manifest  the  decay  of  Art. 

Caracalla  affected  to  encourage  the  Arts ; 
but  by  the  violence  of  his  manners  did  them  no  ef- 
fectual benefit. 

Heliogabalus — a glutton. 

Alexander  Severus  loved  the  Arts,  and  let- 221. 
ters ; from  this  time  the  Arts  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  continued  to  decay : Architecture  still 
maintained  its  esteem  ; and  produced  buildings,  at 
least  as  rich  and  magnificent  as  heretofore ; it  seems 
to  have  flourished  while  its  sister  Arts  failed,  as 
well  as  after  them. 

After  this  period  the  character  of  the  empire  was 
instability  : the  same  was  the  character  of  Art : ne- 
vertheless buildings  of  various  kinds  were  erected, 
and  especially  by 

Dioclesian,  who  not  only  built  magnificent 
O 2 Thermae 
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Thermae  at  Rome,  but  also  a superb  palace  at 
Spalatro. 

Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to 312. 
Constantinople;  having  restored  peace  to  the  em- 
pire, he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  Arts,  and  letters; 
he  procured  many  statues  from  various  parts,  to 
ornament  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople;  and 
though  Art  produced  few  great  names,  yet  it  en- 
joyed peace,  and  was  tranquil,  if  not  splendid.  324. 

After  this  serenity  succeeded  troubles  ; false  zeal 
destroyed  many  of  the  noblest  temples,  and  other 
objects  of  worship,  images,  &c.  sometimes  by  the 
concurrence  of  authority,  sometimes  by  tumult. 

Alexandria  taken,  and  its  library  destroyed,  by 
the  Caliph  Omar.  637. 

Many  of  the  works  of  Art  were  removed 
from  Rome  to  Sicily;  where  they  were  after- 
wards taken  by  the  Saracens ; others  that  were 
at  Constantinople  were  preserved  for  a longer  time  ; 
at  length  they  also  became  a prey  to  enemies  ; but 
some  were  carried  off  to  Venice,  by  Baldwin, 
who  took  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century — what  remained  were  seized  by  the 
Turks,  1453. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  was  the  last 
blow  in  the  destruction  of  ancient  Art : yet  by  this 
event  the  men  of  learning  which  it  contained  being 
dispersed  and  driven  into  Italy,  they  became  the 
means  of  reviving  letters,  and  liberal  studies,  in  the 
west:  after  which  the  Arts  once  more  re-originated, 
and  from  hence  we  may  date  their  progress  in  mo- 
dern times. 
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A LIST  OF  ANCIENT  ARTISTS, 

Whose  Names  or'  Works  are  known:  or  whose  Names 
occur  in  Books , or  on  their  Performances. 

Agasias  of  Ephesus,  author  of  the  fighting  gladiator,  at 
Rome.  No  date. 

Agathangelus,  a prisoner  uuder  Augustus,  his  name  on 
a Cornelian  representing  Sextus  Pompey. 

Ageladas  of  Argos  ; master  of  Polycletus.  Olymp.  95. 

Agenor,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  # Olymp.  67  to  75. 

Agesander  of  Rhodes;  author  of  the  Laocoon. 

Agoracritos  of  Paros  ; Sculptor,  disciple  of  Phidias. 

Aecamenes  of  Athens  ; Sculptor,  disciple  of  Phidias. 
Olymp.  87. 

Alcamenes,  under  Augustus,  of  Rome;  prisoner,  his  name 
is  on  a small  bas  relief,  in  the  villa  Albani. 

Anteus,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  155. 

Angelion,  disciple  of  Dipane  and  Scyllis. 

Athermus,  Sculptor. 

his  son,  Sculptor. 

Antigonus  of  Pergamus  ; Sculptor,  he  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Art.  Olymp.  141. 

AntioChus  of  Athens. 

Apelles,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity, 
was  born  in  the  isle  of  Cos,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  this  prince  ; who 
forbade  any  other  to  paint  his  picture  but  Apelles  : in  one  of 
his  portraits,  Alexander  Avas  represented  holding  a thunder- 
bolt in  his  hand  : the  piece  was  finished  with  so  much  skill  that 
it  used  to  be  said  there  were  two  Alexanders;  one  invincible, 
the  son  oi  Philip;  the  other  inimitable,  the  production  oi Apelles. 
Alexander  gave  him  a remarkable  proof  of  regard:  when  he  em- 
ployed Apelles  to  draw  Campaspe , one  of  his  mistresses,  having 
found  that  he  had  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  he  resigned 
her  to  him  ; and  from  her  Apelles  is  said  to  have  drawn  his 
Venus  Anadyomene,  ( i . e.  rising  from  the  sea.)  This  prince 
went  often  to  see  Apelles  at  Avork  ; one  day,  Avhen  overlooking 

him. 
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him,  lie  is  said  to  have  talked  so  absurdly  about  painting,  that 
Apelles  desired  him  to  be  silent;  tedmg  hi  in  that  the  very  boys 
who  mixed  the  colors  laughed  at  him.  It  seems  however  ex- 
traordinary, if  not  incred.ble,  that  Apelles  should  use  such  an 
expression  to  Alexander ; or  that  Alexander , who  had  so  good 
an  education,  and  so  fine  a genius,  should  talk  so  impertinent- 
ly of  painting.  Alexander , we  are  told,  having  seen  one  of 
his  pictures  by  Apelles,  did  not  commend  it  as  it  deserved  : a 
little  time  after,  a horse  happened  to  be  brought,  which 
neighed  at  sight  of  the  horse  painted  in  the  same  picture:  up- 
on which  Apelles  is  said  to  have  observed,  “ this  horse  under- 
stands painting  better  than  his  Majesty.”  One  of  Apelles’s 
chef  excellencies  was  the  resemblance  of  his  pictures  to  the 
persons  represented  ; insomuch  that  physiognomists  were  able 
to  form  a judgment  as  readily  from  his  portraits,  as  from  the 
originals.  His  dexterity  at  a likeness  was  of  singular  service, 
in  extricating  him  from  a difficulty  wherein  he  was  involved 
at  the  court  of  Egypt : he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  in 
favor  with  Ptolemy:  a storm  forced  him,  however,  to  take 
shelter  at  Alexandria,  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  ; where 
a mischievous  fellow  designing  to  injure  him,  in  the  king’s 
name  invited  him  to  dinner.  Apelles  went,  and  seeing  the 
king  in  a prodigious  passion,  told  him  byway  of  excuse,  that 
he  should  not  have  come  to  his  table  but  by  his  order.  He 
was  commanded  to  shew  the  man  who  had  invited  him; 
which  was  impossible,  the  person  not  being  present : Apelles, 
however,  drew  a sketch  of  him  on  the  wall  with  a coal,  the 
first  lines  of  which  discovered  him  immediately  to  Ptolemy. 
The  following  story  is  also  related  of  him.  Having  heard  of 
the  fame  of  Protogenes,  lie  sailed  to  Rhodes  to  visit  him  : but 
finding  him  absent  he  took  a tablet,  and  drew  therein  a deli- 
cate line.  Protogenes  at  the  sight  of  it,  exclaimed,  “ Apelles 
hath  been  here;”  and  he  himself  drew  a second  line,  with 
another  color  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  left  it.  Apelles  upon  his 
return  drew  a third,  so  correct,  as  left  no  possibility  for  im- 
provement; w hich  when  Protogenes  saw,  he  confessed  he 
had  met  both  with  his  match  and  master,  and  went  to  seek 
Apelles.  This  tablet  was  kept  for  a long  time,  and  esteemed 
beyond  any  rich  or  curious  v'ork  : it  u'as  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  palace  of  Ccesar  on  the  Palatine  hill. 

Apelles 
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Apelles  left  many  excellent  pictures,  which  are  mentioned 
with  great  honor  by  the  antients  ; but  hisVenus  Anadyomene 
is  reckoned  his  master-piece.  This  picture  in  the  lower 
part  of  it  was  hurt  by  some  mischance  ; but  no  painter  would 
undertake  to  repair  the  same,  to  make  it  equal  to  the  rest. 

Apollodorus,  Painter,  master  of  Zeuxis , lived  in  the 
ninety-third  Olympiad,  brought  the  pencil  into  great  esteem. 
Of  his  pictures  are  mentioned  a priest  at  devotion,  praying 
and  worshipping;  another  of  Ajax  in  flames  by  lightning.  To 
speak  true,  says  Pliny , before  his  days  there  can  hardly  be 
shewn  a tablet  which  any  man  would  take  pleasure  to  look 
long  upon. 

Apolodorus,  a famous  architect  under  Trajan  and  Adri- 
an, was  born  at  Damascus;  had  the  direction  of  that  most 
magnificent  bridge,  which  Trajan  built  over  the  Danube,  in 
the  year  104.  He  also  constructed  the  Forum  Trajan um  at 
Rome.  Adrian,  who  valued  himself  highly  on  his  knowledge 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  hated  every  one  of  whose  eminence 
in  his  profession  he  was  jealous,  conceived  a very  early  dis- 
affection to  this  artist,  on  the  following  occasion  : as  Trajan 
was  one  day  discoursing  with  Apolodorus  on  his  buildings  at 
Rome,  Adrian  gave  his  judgment  ; but  very  erroneously  : 
the  artist,  turning  bluntly  upon  him,  bid  him  “ go  paint  Ci- 
truls,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  they  were  talking  of:” 
now  Adrian  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  painting  Citruls,  and 
even  boasted  of  it.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  his  ruin  ; 
which  Apolodorus  was  so  far  from  attempting  to  retreive,  that 
he  added  a new  offence,  after  Adrian  was  advanced  to  the 
empire.  To  shew  Apolodorus  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  him, 
Adrian  sent  him  the  designs  of  a temple  of  Te?ius;  which  was 
actually  built.  Apolodorus  wrotehis  opinion  freely,  and  found 
such  essential  faults  in  it,  as  the  emperor  could  neither  deny 
or  remedy:  observing  that  it  was  neither  high  nor  large 
enough ; that  the  statues  in  it  were  disproportioned  to  its  bulk  : 
for,  said  he,  “ if  the  goddesses  should  have  a mind  to  rise  and 
go  out,  they  could  not  do  it.”  This  vexed  Adrian,  and  prompt- 
ed him  to  get  rid  of  Apolodorus.  He  banished  him  firs%  at  last 
had  him  put  to  death ; not  setting  forth  the  true  cause,  of 
which  he  would  have  been  ashamed,  but  under  the  pretext  of 
several  crimes,  of  which  he  got  him  accused  and  convicted. 

Appolonius, 
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Appolonius,  of  Athens,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  155.  Author 
of  the  famous  Torso  of  Hercules. 

Appolonius  and  Tauriscus,  authors  of  the  Farnese  Bull. 
Sicilian  Sculptors. 

Appolonius,  of  Priene,  author  of  the  apotheosis  of  Homer , 
in  the  Pallazzo  Colonna  at  Rome. 

Arcesilas,  friend  of  Lucullus;  his  models  were  bought  by- 
artists  at  higher  prices  than  the  finished  works  of  other  masters : 
he  made  a Venus  for  Ceesar , which  was  taken  away  unfinished. 

Ardices,  of  Corinth  ; supposed  to  have  improved  the  Art 
of  Painting  greatly:  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  Painters. 

Aristides, theTheban, was  the  first  who  expressed  accurate, 
ly  the  conceptions  of  themind,  its  inward  dispositions  and  ac- 
tions, the  very  perturbations  and  passions  of  the  soul  ; but  his 
coloring  was  unpleasant  and  harsh.  He  painted  the  taking  of 
a town  by  assault,  wherein  was  an  infant  creepingto  the  breast 
of  its  mother  who  lay  dying  by  a wound  received  in  that  part: 
the  poor  woman’s  affection  is  stated  to  have  been  expressed 
very  naturally  in  this  picture,  manifesting  a certain  sympathy 
and  tender  affection  to  her  child  in  the  midst  of  her  dying 
pangs.  This  tablet  Alexander  the  Great  translated  from  Thebes 
to  Pella.  He  painted  a fight  of  an  hundred  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, and  sold  it  to  Manason , the  tyrant  of  Elate,  for  ten 
pounds  of  silver  for  every  head  therein.  King  Attains  also 
gave  him  for  one  tablet,  one  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

Aristocles,  150  years  after  1 Dipcene  and  Scyllis.  Sculptor, 
at  Sicyon. 

Aristodemus,  Artist  under  Septimus  Severus. 

Aristomedes  and  Socrates,  Sculptors.  Olymp.  71  to  73. 

Aristomedon,  of  Argos.  Olymp.  47. 

Aristocles,  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.  Olymp.  20  to  24. 

Artimedorus,  father  of  Appolonius  and  Tauriscus. 

Ascarus,  disciple  of  Ageladas. 

Asclepiodorus,  Painter,  master  of  Zeuxis;  attempted  the 
powers  of  light  and  shade  : was  richly  pa  d for  his  works  : and 
was  admired  by  Apelles  himself  for  his  singular  skill  in  accu- 
rate symmetry  and  just  proportion  : he  painted  for  the  king 
of  the  Elatans  the  twelve  principal  gods,  and  received  for 
every  one  of  them  three  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 

Atheneus, 
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Ayheneus,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  155. 

Athenodorus,  son  of  Agesander,  assisted  in  the  Laocoon. 

An  axagoras,  of  Egina,  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece. 

Bathycles,  of  Magnesia,  made  the  cup  consecrated  by 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece  to  the  Delphic  Apollo — about  the 
47th  Olympiad. 

Bryaxis,  his  master-piece  in  brass  was  a man  greivously 
wounded,  fainting,  and  ready  to  die ; this  he  expressed  so 
exquisitely  that  one  might  perceive  how  little  life  and  breath 
was  left  in  him. 

Bularchus,  a Painter,  lived  in  the  18th  Olmpiad.  One 
of  his  pictures  representing  a battle,  was  bought  at  its  weight 
in  gold. 

Bupalus,  son  of  Anthermus  the  old. 

Calamis,  Sculptor  : excellent  at  horses,  ante  77tli  Olymp. 
He  made  chariots  drawn  with  two  horses,  and  others  with 
four:  for  workmanship  in  horses,  he  had  not  his  equal  : that 
he  might  appear  to  possess  the  like  Art  in  hiipian  statues,  he 
made  one  of  Alcmena,  so  exquisitely  wrought,  that  no  man 
could  set  a better  piece  of  work  by  it. 

Callimachus,  Sculptor  and  Architect,  said  to  have  first 
composed  the  Corinthian  order — rather  he  first  applied  the 
Acanthus  in. the  capital  of  columns,  whose  proportions  he 
established  into  the  Corinthian  order. 

Callistrates,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  155. 

Callixenes,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  155. 

Callonus,  of  Egina,  Sculptor  ; disciple  of  Tecteus : lived 
to  be  very  old,  and  even  to  outlive  Phidias.  Olymp.  90. 

Callonus,  of  Elis,  Sculptor  ; was  somewhat  prior  to  the 
foregoing. 

Canachus,  of  Sicyon,  contemporary  to  Callonus  of  Egina, 
about  the  95th  Olymp.  Scholar  of  Polyclet.es. 

Cephissiadorus,  son  of  Praxiteles,  Sculptor. 

Cephissodotus,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  102. 

Chares,  statuary,  disciple  of  Lysippus,  immortalised  him- 
self bv  the  colossus  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes,  which  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  statue  was  of 
brass,  above  100  feet  high  ; and  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  at  Rhodes,  with  the  feet  upon  two  rocks,  in  such  a 
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manner,  that  ships  coukl  pass  in  full  sail  hetwixt  them.  Chares 
employed  12  years  upon  it;  after  standing  66  years  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Moavius,  a caliph  of  the  Sa- 
racens, who  invaded  Rhodes  in  667,  sold  itto  a Jew  merchant, 
who  is  said  to  have  loaded  900  camels  with  the  materials  of  it. 
[Some  personshave  doubted  the  accuracy  of  this  relation : pro- 
bably it  did  not  stand  in  the  outward  harbour.]  The  thumbs 
vand  great  toes  of  it  were  so  big  that  few  men  were  able  to 
embrace  one  of  them ; bigger  than  the  most  part  of  other 
whole  statues  and  images:  the  workmanship  cost  three  hun- 
dred talents,  given  by  King  Demetrius. 

Chartas  of  Lacedemou.  Olym.  60. 

Cleanthes,  a very  ancient  painter  of  Corinth. 

Cleoph antes  before  40  Olymp.  went  to  Tarquin  in  Italy,, 
and  taught  Painting  as  practised  in  Greece. 

Clearchus  of  Rhegio,  disciple  of  Euchirus ; Pythagoras 
studied  Sculpture  in  his  school. 

Colothes,  assisted  Phidias  in  finishing  his  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus at  Elis,  the  statue  was  60  cubits  high,  composed  of  gold 
and  ivory. 

Conon  Cleoneus,  perfected  the  art  of  painting,,  which 
before  his  time  was  but  rudely  and  inartificially  exercised  ; 
his  pictures  were  sold  at  a price  above  any  other  artist’s  in 
that  age  wherein  he  lived  : he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
foreshorten  figures. 

Criton,  Sculptor,  under  Augustus. 

Ctesilaus.  Sculptor.  Olymp.  87. 

Cydias,  represented  the  Argonauts,  that  attended  Jason  in 
his  expedition  to  Colchis  : Hortensius  the  orator  paid  for  this, 
piece  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  sesterces,  and 
shrined  this  picture  in  an  oratory  or  chapel,  built  on  purpose 
for  it,  in  a pleasure-house  that  he  had  at  Tusculum. 

Dameas.  Olymp.  60.  Made  at  Elis  the  statue  of  Milo 
the  Crotoman,  who,  while  his  hands  were  confined  in  the 
cleft  of  a tree,  was  attacked  by  a lion. 

Damophoon,  of  Messina.  Olymp.  97.  Repaired  the 
statue  of  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis. 

Dedalus.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  there  were 
not  more  artists  than  one  of  this  name:  nor  to  reconcile  the 
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accounts  transmitted  to  us,  if  they  relate  to  the  same  person. 
Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  us  the  largest  account  respecting 
him;  but  beside  the  comparatively  late  date  of  this  author, 
there  seems  to  be  some  considerable  difficulties  in  his  story. 
He  says,  book  1.  sect.  2.  “ That  Dedalus  built,  in  Egypt,  the 
wonderful  vestibule  of  tbe  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis:  a 
work  which  acquired  himsogreatglory  that  his  statue  in  wood, 
made  by  himself,  was  placed  in  the  temple:  that  he  even  ac- 
quired divine  honours,  and  a temple  in  one  of  the  islandsnear 
Memphis  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  greatly  venerated.” — How 
is  this  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a young  student,  who  went 
into  Egypt  to  learn  his  Art,  and  whose  mode  of  representing 
figures  would  have  been  thought  irreligious  by  the  Egyptians? 
It  seems  credible  however,  that  he  might  propose  to  imitate 
the  labyrinth  of  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  might  construct 
in  Crete,  many  years  afterwards,  some  small  building  resem- 
bling it. 

In  Book  IV.  Diodorus  gives  us  a history  of  Dedalus  at  large, 
but  confessedly  mingled  with  fable.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
thus — Dedalus  was  an  Athenian  by  nation,  and  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Erecthtides  : his  father  being  Hymetion,  son  of 
Eupalamus , and  grandson  of  Erechteus.  Dedalus  surpassed  all 
men  in  Sculpture — he  gave  also  very  useful  rules  for  perfecting 
the  Art — his  works  were  admired  in  various  parts.  His  fi- 
gures were  said  to  see — to  be  alive: — which  indeed,  they  were, 
compared  with  the  mummy-like  figures  hitherto  in  use. — But 
if  Dedalus  had  great  merit — he  had  also  great  crimes  : — among 
other  scholars  he  took  his  nephew  Talus  under  his  discipline 
when  a child , but  the  scholar  became  more  skilful  than  the 
master  ; for  Talus  invented  the  potter’s  wheel,  the  saw,  (the 
hint  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  from  the  teeth  of  a ser- 
pent) the  turning  lathe,  and  many  other  useful  implements  in 
the  Arts:  Dedalus  through  envy  killed  him — was  condemned 
— and  fled  to  Crete  ; where  he  was  employed  by  Minos : but, 
contributing  to  the  intrigues  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  with 
Taurus,  he  fled  from  Crete  in  a small  vessel ; to  which  he  pro- 
portioned the  quantity  of  sail  so  happily,  that  he  made  a safe 
and  speedy  passage  to  Sicily  ; while  his  son  Icarus,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  another  boat,  foj*  using  too  much  sail,  over- 
set his  vessel,  and  was  drowned.  Dedalus  remained  long  in 
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Sicily,  and  embellished  that  island  by  his  works,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private,  under  the  protection  of  Cocalus  its  king.  He 
dug  near  Megandos  a. piscina  through  which  the  river  Alabon 
discharged  itself  into  the  sea  : he  built  on  the  top  of  a rock  an 
impregnable  citadel  where  afterwards  stood  Agrigentum  : he 
rendered  a cavern  in  <a  territory  of  Selin untum  a conveni- 
ent vapour-bath  to  promote  perspiration  : he  enlarged  the 
summit  of  mount  Eryx,  by  supporting  the  earth  with  a wall : 
and  he  accomplished  many  other  works  of  Art  and  merit. 

Minos  is  said  to  have  sought  Dedalus  in  Sicily  ; and  there 
to  have  landed  troops,  but  to  have  fallen  by  the  treachery  of 
Cocalus. 

It  seems  then  as  if  we  might  depend  on  the  following  as 
facts, — that  Dedalus  was  an  Athenian — that  prompted  by 
love  for  his  Art  he  visited  Egypt,  where  probably  he  staid 
some years  ; — that  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  practised 
and  greatly  improved  his  Art ; — that  he  fled  from  Athens  to 
Crete from  Crete  to  Sicily: — and  that  according  to  the 
works  he  performed,  he  was  many  years  in  each  of  these 
islands : he  must  therefore  have  reached  a very  advanced  age. 
It  is  probable  however,  that  these  events  relate  to  more  than 
one  person  ; perhaps  of  the  same  family,  who  assumed  the 
name  Dedalus  in  remembrance  of  their  famous  ancestor  : or 
perhaps  the  Egyptians  might  give  the  name  Dedalus  to  Artists 
of  a particular  department ; and  this  might  be  retained  by 
more  than  one  who  had  studied  in  that  country. 

Democritus,  of  Sicyon,.  Sculptor. 

Dinocrates,  acelebrated  architect  of  Macedonia,  of  whom 
several  extraordinary  things  are  related.  Vitruvius  tells  us, 
that,  when  Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  all  before  him, 
Dinocrafes,  full  of  great  conceptions,  and  relying  upon  them, 
went  from  Macedonia  to  thearmv,  with  aview  of  recommend- 
ing himself  to  his  notiee  and  favour.  He  carried  letters  recom- 
mendatory to  the  nobles  about  him,  who  received  him  very 
graciously,  and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  the  king.  But 
either  thinking  them  slow,  or  suspecting  that  they  had  no  de- 
sign to  do  it,  he  resolved  at  length  to  introduce  himself ; and 
for  this  purposeconceived  the  following  project.  Heassumed 
the  character  of  Hercules,  anointed  his  body  with  oil,  crowned 
his  temples  with  poplar,  flung  a lion's  skin  over  his  left  shoul- 
der,. 
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der,  and  grasped  a club  in  his  right-hand.  Thus  accoutred, 
he  marched  forth,  and  appeared  in  the  court,  where  the  king 
was  administering  justice.  The  eyes  of  the  people  were  na- 
turally turned  upon  so  striking  a spectacle,  for  striking  he 
was,  being  very  tall,  very  well-proportioned,  and  very  hand- 
some : this  moved  the  king  to  order  him  forward,  and  to  ask 
him  who  he  was.  “ T am,”  says  he,  “ Dinocrates  the  Macedo- 
nian Architect,  and  bring  to  your  majesty  thoughts  and  de- 
signs worthy  of  your  greatness : I have  designed  Mount  Athos 
in  the  form  of  a man,  in  whose  left  hand  lliave  placed  a great 
city,  all  the  rivers  of  the  mount  flow  into  his  right,  and  from 
thence  into  the  sea.”'  Alexander  seemed  pleased  with  his  de- 
sign, but,  after  some  little  debate,  declined  putting  it  in  ex- 
ecution. However,  he  kept  the  architect,  and  took  him  into 
Egypt,  where  he  employed  him  in  marking  out  and  building 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  Another  memorable  instance  of  Di- 
nocrates's architectonic  skill  is  his  restoring,  and  building,  in 
a more  august  and  magnificent  manner  than  before,  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  after  HerQstratus,  for  the 
purpose  of  immortalizing  his  name,  had  destroyed  it  by  fire. 
A third  instance  more  extraordinary  and  wonderful  than  either 
of  the  former,  is  related  by  Pliny  in  his  “ Natural  History 
who  tells  us,  that  he  suggested  a scheme,  by  building  the  dome 
of  the  temple  of  Arsinoe  at  Alexandria  of  loadstone,  to  sus- 
pend her  image  (all  of  iron)  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  if  flying  in 
the  air  ; but  the  king’s  death,  and  his  own,  hindered  him  from 
proceeding  far,  if  at  all,  in  the  design.  It  is  not  impossible 
this  hint  might  be  the  foundation  of  a similar  story  respect- 
ing the  body  of  Mahomet. 

Dinomenes,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  94. 

Diognetes,  Painter  and  Philosopher,  taught  drawing  to 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Dionysius,  of  Argos,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  71.  to  73. 

Dionysius,  son  of  Timarchides , Sculptor.  Olymp.  102. 

Dioscorides,  Engraver  of  heads  of  Augustus. 

Dipcene  and  Scyllis,  Sculptors.  About  Olymp.  20.  to  30. 
established  the  Sicyonian  School : tv  ere  extremely  famous  in 
their  days  : and  following  generations  reaped  the  benefit  of 
their  skill  and  reputation. 

Doryclidas,  a Lacedemonian,  disciple  of  Dipcene  and 
Scyllis. 
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Dontas,  disciple  of  Dipcene  and  Scijllis. 

Eladas,  of  Argos.  Olymp.  71.  to  73.  Master  of  Phidias. 

Euchiras,  of  Corinth.  After  Olymp.  60.  Disciple  of  Sy- 
arfras  and  Chartas. 

Eudocus,  one  of  the  scholars  of  Dedalus. 

Eumarus,  Painter,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  charac- 
ters and  d stinction  of  sexes.  Lived  little  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Olympiads. 

Euphranor.  Olymp.  104.  Of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Was  an  excellent  Sculptor  and  Painter,  and  flourished  about 
362  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  several  volumes  of  the  Art 
of  coloring,  and  of  symmetry  : yet  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  error  with  Zeuxis,  of  making  his  heads  too  big,  in 
proportion  to  the  other  parts.  His  conceptions  were  noble  and 
elevated,  his  style  masculine  and  bold  : and  he  was  the  first 
who  signalized  himself  by  representing  the  majest}7  of  heroes. 
He  was,  says  Pliny , the  author  of  that  statue  of  Paris , the 
excellent  art  and  workmanship  whereof  represented  to  the 
eve  all  at  once,  a judge  between  the  goddesses,  the  lover  of 
Helen,  and  yet  the  murderer  of  Achilles. 

Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  master  of  Pam  phi/us,  master  of 
Apelles. 

Evander  of  Athens  in  Augustus's  time,  a follower  of  Mark 
Anthony. 

Evodus,  Engraver  in  precious  stones,  under  Titus.  A.D. 
80. 

Gitiadas,  a Lacedemonian.  Sculptor,  Architect,  and 
Poet.  Before  the  Mesenian  war. 

Glaucias,  of  Egina.  Olvnip.  71.  to  73. 

Glaucias,  aLacedemonian  Sculptor,  lived  before  the  wars 
©f  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Mesenians.  Olymp.  9. 

Glaucus  of  Argos.  Olymp.  71.  to  73. 

Glycon,  of  Athens,  author  of  the  Hercules  Farnese. 

Gnaios,  prisoner  from  Asia  (Ionia)  probably:  his  name  is 
to  a he  ad  of  Hercules  in  the  cabinet  at  Strozzi,  Rome — on  a 
precious  stone. 

Hegesias,  Sculptor,  perhaps  author  of  the  group  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  at  Rome. 

Hegias,  of  Athens.  Sculptor.  Olymp.  95. 

Hypatodor,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  102. 

Laphaes  of  Phliasia,  about  Olymp.  47. 
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Learchus  of  Rhegio,  disciple  of  Dipoene  and  Scyllis. 

Leochares.  Sculptor.  Olyrr.p.  102. 

Leontius  wrought  in  brass,  Astylos,  the  famous  runner,  in 
a race;  which  was  hignly  esteemed  at  Olympia  : also  the  por- 
trait of  one  that  seemed  lame  ; and  to  halt  by  reason  of  an 
ulcer:  but  so  naturally  done,  that  as  many  as  beheld  it, 
seemed  to  have  compassion  and  fellow-feeling  with  him  of  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  his  sore  : this  was  seen  at  Syracuse. 

Lysanias,  Sculptor. 

Lycius,  of  Eleuthera,  famous  for  a.  figure  of  ahoy  blow- 
ing a fire.  Olymp.  87.  Disciple  of  Myron. 

Lysias,  made  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  a chariot  dawn  by  four 
horses,  all  of  one  piece  : it  appears  how  highly  it  was  esteemed 
by  the  honourable  place  wherein  it  stood ; for  Augustus 
Ccesar,  to  the  honor  of  Octavius  his  father,  dedicated  it  in 
Mount  Palatine,  over,  a triumphant  arch  there. 

Lyssippus,  a celebrated  Statuary,  was  a native  of  Sicyon, 
and  flourished. in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
bred  a locksmith,  and  followed  that  business  for  a while  ; but, 
by  the  advice  of  Eupompus,  a painter,  he  applied  himself  to 
painting,  which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  sculpture,  in 
which  he  succeeded  perfectly  well.  It  is  said  that  he  asked 
Eupompus  “ what  pattern  he  had  best  follow  of  all  tbe  work- 
men who  had  gone  before  him  ?”  he  shewed  him  a multitude 
of  people,  and  told  him,  “ he  should  do  best  to  imitate  Na- 
ture herself.”  He  executed  his  works  withmoreease  than  any 
of  the  ancient  masters,  and  accordingly  finished  more  works- 
than  any  of  them.  The  statue  of  a man  wiping  and  anointing, 
himself  after  bathing  was  particularly  excellent  : Agrippa. 
placed  it  before  hisbaths  at  Rome.  Tiberius,  who  wasebarmed 
with  it,  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  being  master  of  it,  when 
he  came  to  the  empire  : so  that  he  took  it  into  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  put  another  very  fine  one  in  its  place.  But,  as  much 
as  that  emperor  was  feared  by  the  Roman  people,  he  could 
not  hinder  them  from  demanding,  in  a full  theatre,  that  ho, 
would  replace  the  first  statue,  and  so  vehemently,  thathefound 
it. necessary  to  comply  with  their  solicitations,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult.  Another  of  Lyssippus' s capital  pieces  was  a 
grand  statue  of  the  sun,  represented  in  a car  drawn  by  four 
horses;  this  statue  was  worshipped  at  Rhodes.  He  made 
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also  several  statues  of  Alexander  and  his  favorites,  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  Metellus , after  he  had  reduced  the 
Macedonian  empire.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  hair  of 
his  heads.  He  alone  had  the  privilege  to  represent  Alexan- 
der. He  was  the  founder  of  the  colossus  of  Hercules  at  Ta- 
rentum,  which  was  forty  cubits  high.  He  had  three  sons, 
who  were  all  his  disciples,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in 
the  Art. 

Lystratus  of  Sicyon  was  the  first  that  in  plaster  or  alabas- 
ter took  off  the  face  in  a mould  ; which  image  he  afterwards 
copied  in  wax ; nor  staid  he  there,  but  began  to  make  the 
very  likeness  of  the  person  ; before  him  every  man  studied 
to  make  the  fairest  faces,  not  sufficiently  regarding  whether 
they  were  like  or  no. 

Malas  of  the  isle  of  Chios,  his  son  Micciades,  his  grandson 
Anthemius : a family  of  Artists  from  the  first  Olympiad  to  60, 
when  a descendant  named  Bupalus  was  Sculptor  and  Architect. 

Melanthus,  Painter,  scholar  of  Pamphilus.  Olymp.  90. 

Memnon,  of  .Egypt ; Sculptor.  If  not  x-ather  the  name 
of  the  statue. 

Menechmus,  Sculptor,  of  Naupactus,  eir.  Olymp.  95. 

Menecrates,  Sculptor,  master  of  Apollonius  and  Tauris- 
cus. 

Menelaus,  disciple  of  Stephanus , author  of  the  group  in 
the  villa  Ludovisi,  called  Papinius  and  his  mother. 

Menestratus’s  Hercules , says  Pliny , was  in  high  admira- 
tion, as  also  his  Hecate,  which  stood  in  a chapel  at  Ephesus, 
behind  the  great  temple  of  Diana ; the  wardens  of  which 
chapel  warn  those  who  come  to  see  it,  not  to  look  too  long 
upon  it,  for  fear  of  dazzling  their  eyes,  so  resplendent  was 
the  polish  of  the  marble. 

Metrodorus.  Olymp.  155.  Painter  and  Philosopher. 

Micciades,  son  of  Malas  of  the  isle  of  Chios.  Olymp.  20. 

Mnes arcus,  Engraver  in  precious  stones;  an  Etruscan 
Artist:  the  only  one  whose  name  is  known. 

Myron.  Olymp.  87. 

Mys,  a Sculptor  or  Chaser  in  silver,  principally  of  mytho- 
logical subjects. 

Naucides,  of  Argos.  Sculptor.  Olymp.  94. 

Nicias,  of  Athens,  disciple  of  Antidotus , Sculptor  and 

Painter. 
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Painter.  He  exceedingly  delighted  himself  in  his  profession 
of  painting ; and  was  so  intent  upon  it,  that  when  he  painted 
Necya , he  frequently  forgot  to  eat,  and  asked  his  servants, 
“ whether  he  had  dined,  or  not  ?”  When  this  incomparable 
piece  of  art  was  finished,  king  Ptolemy  sent  to  purchase  it  ot 
him  at  the  price  of  sixty  talents  ; but  he  refused  to  part  with 
it,  though  for  so  vast  a sum. 

Nicolaus,  of  Athens,  Sculptor. 

Nicomachus,  son  and  scholar  of  Aristodemus.  Painter, 
cotemporary  of  Apelles. 

On  at  as,  son  of  Mycon  of  Egina;  before  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes. 

Pamphilus,  Painter.  Olymp.  104.  A Macedonian:  was 
the  first  of  painters  skilled  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  with- 
out which  he  judged  it  impossible  to  be  a perfect  Painter:  he 
was  renowned  for  drawing  a confraternity  of  kindred,  the 
battle  fought  before  Philus, and  the  victory  of  the  Athenians. 
Hetaught  none  under  a talent  of  silver  for  ten  years  together : 
and  thus  much  paid  Apelles  and  Melanthus  to.learn  his  art. 

Paralus,  son  of  Pohjcletes , Sculptor,  not  equal  to  his  fa- 
ther. 

Parrhasius,  son  and  disciple  of  Evenor.  Olymp.  104. 
A celebrated  Painter  of  Ephesus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Athens  : he  flourished  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  if  we  may 
credit  Xenophon,  who  hath  introduced  him  in  a dialogue  dis- 
coursing with  that  philosopher.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  excellent  Painters  in  his  time.  Pliny  says,  that  he  first 
gave  symmetry  and  just  proportions  to  his  art ; that  he  also 
first  knew  how  to  express  the  truth  and  life  of  characters,  and 
the  different  airs  of  the  face  ; that  he  studied  a beautiful  dis- 
position of  the  hair,  and  heightened  the  grace  of  the  counte- 
nance. It  was  allowed  by  masters  in  the  art,  that  he  exceeded 
all  others  in  a graceful  correct  outline.  But  the  same  author 
observes,  that  Parrhasius  became  insupportable  by  his  pride ; 
and  was  so  swelled  with  vanity,  as  to  assume  the  most  flatter- 
ing epithets;  such  as,  the  tenderest,  the  softest,  the  grandest, 
the  most  delicate,  and  the  perfecter  of  his  art.  He  boasted, 
that  he  was  sprung  originally  from  Apollo,  and  born  to  paint 
the  gods  ; that  he  had  actually  drawn  Hercules  touch  by  touch ; 
that  hero  having  often  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams.  When 
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the  majority  of  voices  was  against  him  at  Samos  in  favour  of 
Timanthes,  on  the  subject  of  a picture  of  “ Ajax  provoked 
against  the  Greeks,  for  adjudging  toU/yssesthe  arms  of  Achil- 
les," he  answered  a person  who  condoled  him  on  this  check, 

“ For  my  part,  I don’t  trouble  myself  at  the  sentence  ; butam 
“ sorry  the  son  of  Telamon  hath  received  a greater  outrage 
“ than  that  \\  hich  was  formerly’  put  upon  him  so  unjustly.” 
/Elian,  who  relates  this  story’,  informs  us  that  our  painter  af- 
fected to  wear  a crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  to  carry  in 
his  hand  a baton,  studded  with  nails  of  the  same  metal. 

He  worked  at  his  art  with  pleasantry,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  singing.  He  was  unhappily  licentious  in  his  pictures ; for 
instance  his  Atalantis,  with  her  spouse  Meleager,  which  piece 
being  afterwards  devised  as  a legacy7  to  the  emperor  Tiberius , 
upon  condition  that,  if  he  was  displeased  with  it,  he  should 
receive  a million  of  sesterces  instead  of  it,  the  emperor,  co- 
vetous as  he  was,  not  only  preferred  the  picture,  but  even 
placed  it  in  his  most  favourite  apartment.  It  is  said  also,  that 
though  Par/Aasmswasexcelled  by  Timanthes , y'ethe  excelled 
Zeuxis  : which  story  is  thus  related.  He  was  bold  enough  to 
challenge  Zeuxis  for  the  victory  in  his  art:  Zeuxis  exhibited 
a tablet  wherein  clusters  of  grapes  were  so  charmingly  repre- 
sented, that  the  birds  came  to  peck  at  them.  Parrhasiifs  had 
only  painted  a curtain,  but  so  accurately,  that  Zeuxis  said  to 
him,  “ Come  Sir,  away  with  your  curtain,  that  we  may  see 
your  goodly  picture.”  But  perceiving  his  error,  he  was  con- 
founded, yielded  him  the  victory,  and  said,  “ Zeuxis  hath  be- 
guiled poor  birds,  but Parrhasius  hath  deceived  Zeuxis,  a pro- 
fessed artist.” 

Pasiteees  of  Greece,  citizen  of  Rome,  under  Augustus  : 
worked  principally  in  relief,  on  silver  ; made  a capital  Jupiter 
of  ivory,  which  Pliny  saw  in  the  palace  of  Mt'.ellus.  He  wrote 
on  the  famous  works  of  Art,  five  books. 

Patroclus,  Olymp.  95.  Sculptor. 

Pausius,  Painter,  his  pictures  sold  at  great  prices. 

Pausqn,  Painter  : an  ancient  master. 

Peonius,  Sculptor,  of  Mendeum  in  Thrace. 

Phidias,  the  most  famous  Sculptor  of  antiquity,  wras  an 
Athenian,  and  contemporary  of  Pericles , who  flourished  in 
the  83d  Olympiad.  This  wonderful  artist  was  not  only  con- 
summate 
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su  inmate  in  the  use  of  his  tools,  but  accomplished  in  those 
sciences  and  branches  of  knowledge,  which  belong  to  his  pro- 
fession : as  history,  poetry,  fable,  geometry,  optics,  &c.  He 
first  taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  nature  perfectly  ; and  all  his 
works  were  received  with  admiration.  They  were  also  incre- 
dibly numerous  ; for  it  was  almost  peculiar  to  Phidias , that  he 
united  the  greatest  facility  with  the  greatest  perfection.  His 
Nemesis  was  ranked  among  his  first  pieces  : it  was  carved 
out  of  a block  of  marble,  which  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  Persians,  after  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon. He  made  an  excellent  statue  of  Minerva  for  the  Pla- 
teaus ; but  the  statue  of  that  goddess  at  Athens,  in  her  magni- 
ficent temple,  (of  which  there  are  still  some  ruined  remains,) 
was  an  astonishing  production  of  Art.  Pericles,  who  had  the 
care  of  this  stately  edifice,  gave  orders  to  Phidias , to  make  a 
statue  of  the  goddess;  and  Phidias  formed  a figure  of  ivory 
and  gold,  thirty-nine  feet  high.  Upon  the  swelling  round  of 
the  shield  of  this  goddess,  he  engraved  the  battle  wherein  the 
Amazons  were  defeated  by  Theseus ; in  the  lower  part  he 
chased  the  conflicts  between  the  gods  and  the  giants  ; on  the 
shoes  the  fight  betwixt  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae ; on  the  base, 
or  pedestal  of  the  statue  the  genealogy  of  Pandora , and  the 
nativities  of  the  gods,  to  the  number  of  thirty’-,  and  among 
them  the  goddess  Victory,  of  most  admirable  workmanship; 
with  a serpent  and  sphinx  of  brass,  under  the  spear  that  Mi- 
nerva holds  in  her  hand,  admired  by  all.  Writers  never  speak 
of  this  illustrious  monument  of  skill  without  raptures ; yet 
what  has  rendered  the  name  of  the  artist  immortal,  proved 
at  that  time  his  ruin.  He  had  carved  upon  the  shield  of  the 
goddess  his  own  portrait,  and  that  of  Pericles ; and  this  was, 
by  those  who  envied  him,  made  a crime  in  Phidias.  He  was 
also  charged  with  embezzling  part  of  the  gold  which  was  de- 
signed for  the  statue,  but  from  this  he  cleared  himself  by 
taking  off'  the  gold  ; when  it  was  found  to  be  of  the  same 
weight  as  he  had  received.  Upon  this,  he  withdrew  to  Elis, 
and  avenged  himself  on  the  ungrateful  Athenians,  by  making 
for  this  town  the  Olympic  Jupiter  ; a prodigy  of  Art,  and 
which  was  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  of  ivory  and  gold  ; sixty  feet  high,  “ The  majesty  of  the 
“ work  did  equal  the  majesty  of  the  God,”  says  Quint illian  ; 
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fC  and  its  beauty  seems  to  have  added  lustre  to  the  religion  of 
“ the  country.”  Phidias  concluded  his  labours  with  this  mas- 
ter-piece ; and  the  Elians,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory, 
erected  and  appropriated  to  his  descendants,  an  office,  which 
consisted  in  keeping  clean  this  magnificent  image. 

Philoxenus  painted  a tablet  for  king  Cassander,  contain- 
ing the  battle  betwixt  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius ; which 
for  exquisite  art  was  not  inferior  to  any  other  whatever. 

Palemon  of  Sicyon  wrote  a treatise  on  the  works  of  Art 
in  that  city. 

Policles,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  155. 

Polycles,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  102. 

Polycletus,  Olymp.  87,  the  Sicyonian,  made  that  which 
workmen  called  the  Canon  ; that  is  to  say,  one  consummate 
and  perfect  figurefrom  whence  artificers  might  study'  symme- 
tries, and  proportions,  as  from  a perfect  rule,  which  guides 
and  directs  them  in  their  work.  Hexm.de  a.  Diadumenusin  brass, 
an  effeminate  young  man,  with  a diadem  about  his  head  : a 
piece  of  work  much  spoken  of,  for  it  cost  an  hundred  talents. 

Polydorus,  author  of  the  Laocoon,  probably  lived  about 
the  age  of  Alexander. 

Polygnotus,  Painter,  famous  for  gloomy  subjects:  whereby 
he  seems  to  be  strongly  distinguished  from  Polygnotus,  the 
Thasian,  who  was  the  first  that  painted  women  in  shewy  and 
light  appatel,  with  their  head-dresses  of  sundry  colours.  His 
invention  itw*asto  paint  figures  with  themouth  open,  to  make 
them  shew  their  teeth  ; he  also  represented  much  variety  of 
countenance, far  different  from  the  stiff  and  heavy  look  of  for- 
mer times.  He  also  adorned  the  great  gallery  of  Athens  with 
the  history  of  the  Tojan  tvar  : and  being  requested  by  Alpi- 
nicey  the  daughter  of  Miltiades , to  paint  her  among  the  Trojan 
women,  he  did  it  so  exquisitely',  that  she  seemed  to  be  alive. 

Praxiteles,  Sculptor  inbronze  and  marble.  Olymp.  104. 
His  Venus,  which  hewroughtfor  the  town  of  Gnidos, surpassed 
all  statues  that  ever  were  made;  and  was  indeed  so  exquisite, 
that  many  have  sailed  to  Gnidos  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
behold  it.  King  Nicomedes  offered  to  free  their  city  of  all 
debts  (which  were  great  sums)  for  this  piece  of  work;  but 
they  resolved  not  to  part  with  it. 

Protogenes,  Painter,  was  a native  of  Caunas,  a city  of  Ca- 
na., subject  to  the  Rhodians.  Who  was  his  father  or  his  mo- 
ther 
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ther,  is  not  known;  but  it  is  probable  he  had  no  other  master 
than  the  public  pieces  he  saw;  and  perhaps  his  parents,  be- 
ing poor,  could  not  beat  any  such  ex  pence  for  his  education  in 
the  art,  as  was  customary  at  that  time.  It  is  certain  he  was 
obliged  at  first  to  paint  ships  for  his  livelihood  : but  his  am- 
bition was  not  to  be  rich  ; his  aim  being  solely  to  be  master 
of  his  profession.  He  finished  his  pictures  with  too  gre;.t 
care  : Apelles  said  of  him,  he  knew  not  when  he  had  done 
enough.  The  finest  of  his  pieces  was  the  picture  of  Jalyssus , 
mentioned  by  several  authors,  without  giving  any  description 
of  it,  or  telling  us  who  this  Jalyssus  was:  some  persons  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  a famous  hunter,  and  the  founder  of 
Rhodes.  For  seven  years  that  Protogenes  woi'ked  on  this  pic- 
ture, all  his  food  was  lupines  wixed  with  water,  which  served 
him  both  for  meat  and  drink.  It  issaid  that  after  seven  years 
spent  upon  it,  he  remained  still  chagrined,  because,  hav- 
ing represented  in  it  a dog  panting  and  out  of  breath,  he 
was  not  able  to  express  the  foam  at  his  mouth;  which  vexed 
him  to  such  a degree,  that  in  anger  he  threw  hissponge  against 
it  in  order  to  efface  it,  and  this  luckily  produced  by  chance 
what  his  art  could  not  effect.  [The  samegood  luck,  it  is  said, 
happened  to  Neocles  the  painter,  with  the  foam  of  a horse.] 
He  was  of  opinion  that  his  simple  and  light  nourishment  would 
leave  him  the  freedom  of  his  fancy.  Apelles  was  so  struck 
with  admiration  of  this  piece,  that  he  could  not  speak  a word  ; 
having  no  expression  to  answer  his  idea.  It  was  this  same  pic- 
ture that  saved  thecity  of  Rhodes,  when  besieged  by  king  De- 
metrius; for,  not  being  able  to  attack  the  town  but  on  that  side 
where  Protcgenes  worked, he  chose  rather  to  abandon  his  hopes 
of  conquest,  than  to  destroy  so  fine  a piece  asthat  of  Jalyssus. 

Every  body  knows  the  story  of  the  contest  between  Proto- 
genes and  Apelles.  This  latter,  hearing  of  the  reputation  of 
Protogenes,  went  to  Rhodes  on  purpose  to  see  his  works.  On 
his  arrival  there,  he  found  in  the  house  nobody  but  an  old  wro- 
inan  : who,  asking  his  name,  he  answered,  “ I am  going  to 
write  it  on  the  canvas  that  lies  here  ;”  and,  taking  a pencil 
with  color  on  it,  designed  something  with  extreme  delicacy,. 
Protogencs  coming  home,  the  old  woman  told  him  what  had 
passed,  and  shewed  him  the  canvas  ; he  then  attentively  ob- 
serving the  beauty  of  the  lines,  said  it  was  certainly  Apelles 
who  had  been  there,  being  assured  that  no  one  else  was  able 
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to  draw  any  thing  so  fine.  Then  taking  another  colour  lie  drew 
on  those  linesanoutline  more  correct  and  more  delicate  ; after 
which  he  went  out  again,  bidding  the  old  woman  shew  that  to 
the  person  who  had  been  there,  if  he  returned,  and  tell  him 
that  was  the  man  he  enquired  for.  Apelles  returning,  and  be- 
ing ashamed  to  see  himself  outdone,  takes  a third  colour,  and, 
among  the  lines  that  had  been  drawn,  lays  some  with  somuch 
judgment,  and  so  wonderfully  fine,  that  it  took  in  all  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  art.  Protogejies  saw  these  in  his  turn  ; and,  con- 
fessing that  he  could  not  dobetter,  gave  over  the  dispute,  and 
ran  in  haste  to  find  out  Apelles. 

Pliny , who  tells  this  story,  says  he  saw  this  piece  of  canvas 
before  it  was  consumed  in  the  fire  which  burnt  down  the  em- 
peror’s palace;  that  there  was  nothing  upon  it  but  some  lines, 
which  could  scarce  be  distinguished;  and  yet  this  fragment 
was  more  valued  than  any  of  the  pictures  among  which  it  was 
placed.  The  same  author  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Apelles  ask- 
ing his  rival  what  price  he  had  for  his  pictures,  and  Protoge- 
nes naming  an  inconsiderable  sum,  according  to  the  sad  for- 
tune of  those  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  their  bread  ; Apelles , 
concerned  at  the  injustice  done  to  the  beautyof  his  productions, 
gave  him  fifty  talents  [equivalent  to  10,0001  sterling,  a sunt 
large  enough  to  be  incredible,  were  we  not  told  that  Apelles 
had  twice  as  much  for  his  own  pieces]  for  one  picture  only, 
declaring  publicly,  that  he  would  make  it  pass  and  sell  it  for 
his  own.  This  generosity  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians 
as  to  the  merit  of  Protogenes,  and  made  them  get  the  picture 
Apelles  had  bought  out  of  his  hands,  paying  down  a much 
greater  price  for  it  than  he  had  given. 

Pliny  also  informs  us  that  Protogenes  was  a Sculptor  as  well 
as  a Painter.  He  flourished  about  the  1 18th  Olympiad,  and 
308  years  before  Christ.  Quintilian,  observing  the  talents  of 
six  famous  painters,  says,  Protogenes  excelled  in  exactness, 
Pamphilus  and  Melanthus  in  the  disposition,  Antiphilus  in 
easiness,  Theon  the  Samian  in  fruitfulness  of  ideas,  and  Apel- 
les in  grace  and  ingenious  conceptions. 

Pyrgoteles,  a famous  Engraver  of  precious  stones  ; co- 
temporary with  Lysippus;  had  also  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
representing  Alexander. 

Pyromachus,  Sculptor,  of  Pergamus. 
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Pythagoras,  of  Rhegio,  cir.  Olymp.  87,  treated  hair  vvitlv 
great  nicety  and  freedom. 

Pythias,  Sculptor.  Olvnip.  155.  ^ 

Pythocles,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  155. 

Pythodotus,  of  Corinth.  Olymp.  47. 

Satyr  ius,  in  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy , Engraver  in  crystal. 

Scyllis  and  Dipcene,  established  the  Sicyonian  school. 

Scopas,  of  the  isle  of  Paros,  said  to  have  decorated  part  of. 
the  tomb  of  Mausolcus  .-this  fact  uncertain;  as  he  must  have 
been  extremely  old.  Olymp.  87.  Pliny  mentions  in  the  chapel 
of  Cn.  Domitius  in  the  circus  of  Flaminius,  Neptune,  Thetis,. 
and  her  son  Achilles ; the  sea-nymphs,  or  nereids,  mounted 
upon  dolphins,  whales,  and  sea-horses;  the  tritons,  with  all 
the  choir,  attending  upon  Phorcus  a.sea-god  ; and  the  mighty 
fishes  called  Pristes , besides  many  other  monsters  of  the  sea  ; 
all  of  them  wrought  by  him  so  curiously,  that  had  he  been 
occupied  in  making  them  all  his  life-time,  and  done  nothing, 
else,  a man  would  have  thought  it  work  enough. 

Simon,  of  Egina,  before  the  expedition  of,  Xerxes. 

Smilis  of  Egina,  son  of  Euclidus:  one  of  the  most  ancient 
•f  Sculptors:  he  worked  in  wood. 

Socrates  and  Aristomedes.  Olymp.  71  to  73. 

Soidas,  cir.  Olymp.  95,  of  Naupactos. 

Somis,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

Sosus,  of  Pergamus,  excellent  in  Mosaic  works. 

Stephanus,  Sculptor,  famous  for  figures  on  horseback. 

Stomius,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

Stratonicus,  of  Pergamus. 

Syadras,  of  Lacedemon.  Olymp.  60. 

Tauriscus  and  Appolonius,  authors  of.  the  Farnese  Bull. 

Tecteus,  disciple  of  Dipcene  and  Scyllis:  assisted  A ngclion. 
Sculptor. 

Tf.lephanes  of  Sicyon,  supposed  to  have  improved  the 
Art  of  Painting  greatly. 

Theodorus,  who  made  the  labyrinth  of  Samos,  east  his 
own  image  in  brass,  which  besides  the  resemblance  of  him- 
self, was  embellished  with  such  other  devices,  that  it  was  much 
renowned  : in  his  right  hand  he  had  a file;,  in  his  left  he 
bore  with  three  fingers  a little  chariot,  with  four  horses,  but 
both  the  chariot,  horses,  and  charioteer,  were  couched  in  so 
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small  a compass,  that  a little  fly,  which  he  also  made  with  the 
rest,  covered  all  with  her  wings. 

Theon  did  many  pieces  wherein  he  discovered  the  excel- 
lence of  his  art;  among  the  chief  was  that  of  a man  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  his  shield  stretched  out  before  him, 
ready  prepared  for  the  fight:  his  eyes  seemed  to  sparkle  with 
fire,  and  the  whole  frame  and  posture  of  his  body  was  repre- 
sented so  threatening,  as  of  one  that  was  intirely  possessed 
with  a martial  fury. 

Theomnastes,  Painter,  cotemporary  of  Apelles. 
Timanthes,  had  an  excellent  genius,  full  of  rare  inven- 
tion : he  painted  the  famous  picture  of  Iphigenia,  wherein 
was  represented  that  innocent  lady  standing  by  the  altar  to  be 
sacrificed  : in  this  subject  he  painted  Chulchas  the  priest  look- 
ing sad,  Ulysses  sadder,  but  her  uncle  Meneluus  full  of  ex- 
treme sorrow  : having  in  these  personages  spent  all  the  signs 
whereby  the  pencil  is  able  to  express  grief ; and  being  yet  to 
exhibit  her  father  Agamemnon , he  covered  his  countenance 
with  a veil,  leaving  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectators,  to 
conceive  his  inexpressible  grief  at  beholding  his  daughter 
bathed  in  her  blood.  He  painted  a Cyclops  lying  asleep,  and 
little  elvish  Satyrs  by  him  with  their  thyrsi  taking  measure  of 
one  of  his  thumbs.  But  his  picture  of  a prince  was  thought 
to  be  most  absolute  ; the  majesty  whereof  was  such,  that  all 
the  art  of  painting  seemed  comprised  in  that  one  picture. 

Timarchides,  father  of  Polycles  and  Dionysius , Sculptor. 

Timocles,  Sculptor.  Olymp.  155. 

jimomachus,  the  Byzantine,  flourished  in  the  days  of  Ju- 
lius Casar , for  whom  he  painted  Ajax  and  Medea  ; for  which 
pictures  he  paid  him  eighty  talents,  and  hung  them  up  in  the 
temple  of  Venus;  his  pieces  of  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  are  much 
praised  ; but  especially  he  is  renowned  for  his  Medusa's  head, 
which  he  painted  in  Minerva's  shield.  He  remained  in  Greece, 
and  did  not,  as  many  masters  then  did,  come  to  Rometo  settle. 

Xanthippus,  son  of  Polycletes  ; not  equal  to  his  father. 

Zenon,  of  Approdisius,  Sculptor.  About  Trajan’s  time. 

Zenon,  of  Staphrys.  Cir.  same  time. 

Zenodorus,  Sculptor,  time  of  Nero.  He  composed  a pro- 
digious colossus  of  Mercury,  at  Auvergne  in  France;  ten  years 
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he  was  about  it,  and  the  workmanship  came  to  four  hundred 
thousand  sesterces.  Nero  sentfor  him  to  Rome,  where  he  cast 
(as  a portraitof  Nero)  a colossus  anhundredand  ten  feet  high, 
but  that  emperor  being  dead,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  the  sun. 

Zeuxis,  a very  famous  painter,  flourished  about  400  years 
before  Christ,  or  about  the  95  th  Olympiad.  Tulhj , Pliny,  and 
JElian,  agree  in  affirming  that  he  was  of  Heraclea,  yet  they 
have  not,  among  the  numerous  cities  of  that  name,  told  us 
the  Iieraclea  in  which  Zeuxis  was  born.  Pliny  represents  the 
art  of  painting,  as  carried  to  considerable  perfection  by  thii 
Painter.  Some  authors  relate,  that  he  found  out  the  manner 
of  disposing  lights  and  shades ; and  he  is  allowed  to  have  ex- 
celled in  coloring.  Aristotle  censured  as  a defect  in  his  paint- 
ings,  that  the  manners  or  passions  were  no  expressed  in  them: 
nevertheless  Pliny  declares  the  direct  contrary  with  regard  to 
the  picture  of  Penelope ; “in  which  Zeuxis,'  says  he,  “ seems 
to  have  painted  the  manners.” 

This  painter  amassed  immense  riches  ; and  once  he  made  a 
shew  of  them  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he’appeared  in  a 
cloak  embroidered  with  gold  letters  expressing  his  name. 
When  he  found  himself  thus  rich,  he  would  not  sell  his  works 
any  longer,  but  gave  them  away,  and  declared  frankly,  that 
no  price  could  be  set  upon  them.  His  Helen  was  the  picture 
which  obtained  the  greatest  credit.  Before  he  hadleftoff  selling 
his  works,  he  used  to  make  the  people  pay  for  seeing  them  ; 
but  he  insisted  always  upon  ready  money  for  shewing  hife 
Helen  : “ which,”  says  AElian,  “ gave  occasion  to  the  wags 
to  call  her  Helen  the  courtezan.”  He  did  not  scruple  to  write 
underneath  this  picture  the  three  verses  of  the  Iliad,  in  which 
Homer  represents  Priam  and  the  venerable  sages  of  his  coun- 
cil confessing  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were  not  to  blame 
for  having  exposed  themselves  to  so  many  calamities  for  He- 
len; her  beauty  equalling  that  of  the  goddesses.  It  cannot 
be  determined,  whether  this  Helen  of  Zeuxis  be  that  which 
he  painted  for  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  : of  which  Cicero  tells  us  this  story.  When 
the  people  of  Crotona  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  among 
them,  in  order  to  paint  a number  of  pictures,  with  which  they 
intended  to  adorn  this  temple ; he  told  them,  that  he  intended 
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to  draw  the  picture  of  Helen ; with  which  they  were  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied,  knov  ing  that  his  chief  excellence  lay 
in  painting  women.  For  this  purpose  he  desired  to  see  the 
most  beautiful  girls  of  their  city  : and  the  magistrates  giving 
orders  for  the  maidens  to  assemble,  that  Zeuxis  might  choose 
as  he  thought  fit,  he  selected  five  ; and,  copying  the  greatest 
excellencies  of  each,  drew  from  thence  the  picture  of  Helen. 
These  five  maidens  were  greatly  applauded  by  the  poets, 
their  beauty  having  been  preferred  by  him,  who  was  justly 
considered  as  the  greatest  judge  of  beauty;  and  their  names 
accordingly  did  not  fail  of  being  consecrated  to  posterity, 
although  they  are  not  now  to  be  found. 

Many  curious  particulars  are  recorded  of  thispainter  beside 
his  dispute  with  Parrhasius  for  the  prize  in  painting.  He 
painted  a boy  loaded  with  grapes,  when  the  birds  flew  again 
to  this  picture;  at  which  he  was  vexed;  and  frankly  confessed, 
that  it  was  not  sufficiently  finished ; since,  had  he  painted  the 
boy  as  perfectly  as  the  grapes,  the  birds  would  have  been  afraid 
of  him.  Archelaus , king  of  Macedon,  made  use  of  Zeuxis' 
pencil  for  the  embellishment  of  his  house  ; upon  which  Socrates 
made  this  reflection,  as  it  is  preserved  by  JElian . “ Archelaus 
said  he,  “ has  laid  outa  vast  sum  of  money  upon  his  house,  but 
nothing  upon  himself : whence  it  is  that  numbers  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  his  house,  but  none  to  see  him  ; 
except  those  who  are  tempted  by  his  money  and  presents,  and 
who  will  not  be  found  among  the  worthiest  of  men.” 

One  of  Zeuxis's  finest  pieces  was  a Hercules  strangling  some 
dragons  in  his  cradle,  in  the  presence  of  his  frighted  mother  : 
but  he  himself  esteemed  chiefly  his  Athleta  or  Champion, 
under  which  he  made  a verse  that  became  afterwards  famous, 
viz.  “ that  it  would  be  easier  to  envy,  than  to  imitate  that 
picture.”  It  is  probable,  that  he  valued  his  Alcmena,  since  he 
presented  it  to  the  Agrigentines.  He  did  not  set  up  for  a 
swift  painter : he  used  to  say  to  those  who  reproached  him 
with  slowness,  that  “ he  tvas  indeed  a long  time  in  painting, 
but  that  it  wras  also  to  last  a long  time.”  We  are  told  that 
Zeuxis , having  painted  an  old  woman,  laughed  so  heartily  at 
the  sight  of  this  picture,  that  he  died.  This  circumstance  is 
related  by  Verrius  Flaccus,  under  the  word  Pictor ; but  is  pro- 
bably fabulous. 

Zofyrus,  time  of  Powpej/. 
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LIST  OF  PLATES, 

BELONGING  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART. 


PLATE  I. 

Supposed  Progress  of  Sculpture. 

This  Plate  endeavours  to  shew,  from  actually  existing  mo- 
numents, something  of  what  may  be  supposed  as  the  course 
of  improvements,  and  additions,  made  in  sculptures  of  the  hu- 
man figure. 

No.  I. — Is  a mummy,  entirely  void  of  hands  and  feet,  or 
any  parts ; and  were  it  not  for  the  head,  and  its  dress,  little 
superior,  as  a representation,  to  a simple  stone.  It  is  in  Mont- 
faucon's  Ant  [quite  Expliquee , PI.  cxii.  T.  ii.  fig.  I.  From 
Bonnani. 

No.  II. — Is  also  a mummy  ; hut  being  an  attempt  at  more 
explicit  designation,  this  has  hands,  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a symbol. 

No.  III. — This  mummy  has  no  arms;  but  the  attempt  at  a 
disjunction  of  the  legs  is  very  evident;  and  forms  another  step 
towards  a figure.  Montfaucon,  PI.  cxi.  T.  ii.  fig.  6. 

No.  IV. — Is  a kind  of  drapery  mummy;  this  shews  the 
dress,  and  somewhat  of  the  foldings  of  the  drapery  ; though 
certainly  to  no  advantage. 

No.  V. — Is  an  instance  of  what  is  called  a term  ; and  is 
much  posterior  in  its  idea  to  the  former.  The  feet  are  expli- 
cit, and  well  determined  ; and  it  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a person  holding  before  him  a tablet  for  inscriptions,  than  of  a 
mummy:  notwithstanding  the  arms  and  front  of  the  body  are 
concealed  by  the  tablet. 

No.  VI.  A term  of  another  kind:  the  places  where  the 
arms  are  to  be  added,  very  evident;  this  term  might  receive 
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the  addition  of  arms,  on  occasion,  but  not  legs.  From  the 
Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  Vol.  iii.  p.  180. 

No.  VII. — An  Egyptian  advance  toward  a figure  ; the  atti- 
tude of  the  arms  is  indicated  under  the  drapery  ; and  the 
hands  hold  each  of  them  a symbol. 

No.  VIII. — An  elegant  term  : of  a kind  long  in  use. 
This  is  inscribed  as  a portrait  of  Elia  Patrophila  : this  kind 
of  term  is  (occasionally)  as  useful  and  beautiful  as  a statue  ; 
and  by  no  means  so  expensive,  nor  so  liable  to  injury.  In  a 
garden,  walks,  &c.  they  have  a very  good  effect.  From  the 
Museum  Capitolinum  (at  Rome.) 

No.  IX. — A term  Hercules : a variation  from  the  former, 
yet  preserving  the  same  idea:  and  holding  as  a symibol  the 
head  of  the  lion,  in  whose  skin  the  figure  is  clothed.  From 
the  Museum  Capitolinum. 

The  first  row  of  these  figures  may  well  be  called  dead: 
for  though  different  in  some  things,  they  agree  in  having  nei- 
ther life,  nor  motion : tjiey  may  bring  to  remembrance  Egyp- 
tian deceased  ancestors. 

The  second  row  of  figures  shews  that  art  has  been  tamper- 
ing with  them  ; and  endeavoring  to  render  them  subservient 
to  its  purposes  of  embellishment,  perhaps  of  utility. 

The  third  row  of  figures  shews  the  success  of  art : that 
however  unpromising  its  first  essays  might  be,  yet  genius  and 
application  have  surmounted  their  difficulties,  and  produced 
works  of  merit  and  elegance. 
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PLATE  II. 

Egyptian  Sculpture. 

The  former  plate  shewed  at  most  half-figures,  or  an  ap- 
proach to  a figure,  this  plate  offers  an  idea  of  the  progress  of 
a whole  figure;  and  shews  how  succeeding  artists  treated  the 
same  subject,  according  to  the  art  of  their  times. 

No. I. — Is  the  profile  view  of  an  undoubted  Egyptian  figure, . 
in  which  we  remark  its  almost  perpendicular  uprightness ; the 
union  of  its  legs,  the  downright  position  of  its  arms,  and  the 
unanimated  direction  of  its  countenance.  This  figure  however,, 
being  in  the  character  of  an  attendant  on  another  statue,  re- 
presenting its  superior  in  rank,  might,  possibly,  be  supposed 
to  preserve  the  posture  of  respect  and  reverence,  if  such  at- 
titudes were  not  altogether  Egyptian.  From  the  plates  of 
Norden’s  Designs  in  Egypt:  it  is  marked  (a)'  in  No.  V.  and 
is  an  attendant  on  the  seat  of  one  of  the  colossal  statues  now 
standing  near  Canute ; the  ancient  Thebes : not  far  from  the 
palace  and  sounding  statue  of  Memnon. 

No.  II. — In  this  Number  the  Artist  was  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  some  action  to  his  figure,  to  enable  her  to  hold  the 
staff;  but  he  has  been,  as  it  were,  reluctant,  and  as  sparing 
as  possible,  of  every  thing  like  motion.  The  hand  not  em- 
ployed, hangs  down,  with  perfect  stiffness  ; the  hand  which 
projects,  projects  at  right  angles,  no  less  stiff;  the  drapery  is 
motionless  also.  It  is  from  the  famous  Isiac  Table  now  at 
Florence. 

No.  111. — Is  a side  view  of  a very  capital  Egyptian  statue, 
whose  proportions  andexecutiondemonstratea  masterlyhand : 
which  yet  has  preserved  the  same  principles  of  attitude  as 
former  figures,  with  but  little  variat  on.  It  is  true  this  figure 
lias  some  pliancy  in  its  body,  its  head  is  less  stiff,  its  arms  not 
quite  so  downright,  and  its  legs  better  placed  ; yet  perhaps 
these  were  regarded  as  liberties ; notwithstanding  the  artist 
made  the  figure  as  stiff  and  antiquated  as  his  genius  and  bet- 
ter skill  would  suffer  him,. 
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It  is  worth  while  just  to  observe  the  situation  of  the  feet  in 
these  three  figures:  in  the  first,  they  are  perfectly  parallel ; 
in  the  second,  one  foot  is  about  half  afoot’s  distance  behind  the 
other  ; in  the  third,  one  foot  is  about  the  whole  length  of  a 
foot  behind  the  other.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  truly 
Egyptian  figure  in  which  this  distance  is  exceeded.  The 
original  figure  is  at  Rome. 

No.  IV. — -Is  a front  view  of  the  same  figure  as  No.  III.  it 
was  probably  meant  to  stand  with  its  back  against  a wall,  ra- 
ther than  in  a niche.  It  is  taken  for  the  Egyptian  God  Aver- 
runcus;  and  has  an  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  its  girdle: 
which  determines  it  tobe  of  considerable  antiquity  ; otherwise, 
its  merit  might  refer  it  to  some  Greco-Egyptian  master. 

No.  V.  —A  specimen  of  Egyptian  sitting  figures  ; in  which 
the  parallelism  of  the  parts  is  striking  : the  legs  are  parallel, 
the  thighs  parallel,  the  arms,  the  shoulders  parallel:  yet  this 
■was  a great  work ; and  must  have  cost  the  labour  of  much 
time.  It  is  one  of  the  colossal  figures  (50  feet  high)  sitting 
near  the  palace  of  Memnov , near  the  ancient  Thebes,  in 
Egypt : it  is  greatly  ruined  by  time. 

No.  VI, — Another  Egyptian  sitting  figure;  representing 
the  goddess  Isis  in  the  act  (as  I suppose)  of  blessing  her  wor- 
shippers: in  this  figure  is  action,  no  doubt,  but  the  action 
has  little  pretensions  to  grace  and  dignity.  From  the  Isiac 
Table : this  is  the  centre  and  principal  figure. 

No.  VII. — Another  Isis  in  her  full  dress  ; as  ready  for  re- 
ceiving worship.  According  to  the  usage  of  sculptures  repre- 
senting Egyptian  female  figures,  this  has  one  hand  on  her  bo- 
som; the  other  hanging  down,  perhaps  holding  some  part  of 
her  drapery;  but  the  whole  certainly  not  many  degrees  ad- 
vanced toward  animation.  The  original  is  at  Rome.  Vide. 
Monifaucon,  PI.  evii.  T.  ii.  fig.  2,  3. 

No.  VIII. — Is  an  Isis  of  Italian  workmanship  ; which,  be- 
ing erected  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Povipeii  (overwhelmed  by 
a volcanic  eruption  about  A.D.  79.)  at  such  a distance  from 
Egypt,  and  so  late  in  time,  the  artist  has  availed  himself  of 
those  liberties  which  time  and  place  permitted  in  favor  of  his 
art.  It  is  probable  thatthough  art  has  gained,  religion,  strictly 
speaking,  mightbeconsideredashavinglost  by  the  difference; 
and  that  a more  exact  transcript  of  the  primitive  statues,  would 
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have  been  thought  more  correct,  and  more  sacred,  by  those 
skilled  in  such  matters;  which,  perhaps,  happily  for  the  artist, 
was  the  case  of  few,  or  none,  at  Pompeii ; the  priest  excepted, 
who  seems  to  have  practised  the  rites  of  his  worship  as  used  in 
Egypt,  and  who  died  in  his  duty,  (within  his  sacred  precincts 
at  least)  unmoved  by  the  destruction  of  his  idol  and  his  temple. 

From  this  figure,  the  artist  has  discarded  all  the  proposter- 
ous  though  typical  head-dress  of  Isis,  as  being  utterly  inca- 
pable of  beauty,  and  has  bound  her  hair  in  a simple  fillet 
only,  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  preserve  the  down-hanging 
arm,  which  graceless  position  he  has  disguised  by  placing  the 
sacred  water  vase  in  that  hand;  he  has  also  been  obliged  to 
elevate  the  other  hand,  level  with  the  elbow,  therefore  into 
this  hand  he  has  put  another  sacred  symbol;  he  has  also  been 
forced  to  dress  her  in  a simple  muslin  robe,  but  this  he  has 
thrown  into  folds,  according  to  the  course  of  the  parts;  he 
has  also  been  forbid  to  move  one  foot  too  much  before  the 
other,  but  by  covering  the  hinder  foot  by  the  drapery,  this 
rule  is  preserved,  yet  variety  obtained.  In  fact,  this  figure 
is  at  once  according  to  rule  and  according  to  art:  at  once 
like  and  unlike,  to  No.  II,  above  it : of  which  it  is  in  one 
sense  a copy,  but  certainly  in  every  sense,  a distant  copy. 
The  original  is  in  the  king  of  Naples’s  collection  of  Hercula- 
neum Antiquities , 
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PLATES  III.  & IV. 

As  I have  never  seen  representations  of  Egyptian  Paint- 
ings winch  might  be  depended  on  as  accurate,  I am  under 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  those  copies  and  imitations  which 
have  been  so  happily  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum: 
these  are  in  every  probability  Greek  performances,  and  only 
copied  by  the  painter  as  near  as  his  better  sense  of  art  would 
let  him.  It  is  true  the  figures  have  no  great  motion,  but  they 
have  more  than  a truly  Egyptian  picture  ought  to  have  ; at 
least  in  sacred  subjects,  such  as  these  : the  feet  are  too  distant 
from  each  other,  the  hands  hang  down,  but  not  precisely  on 
the  body ; or  they  are  stretched  out,  but  not  at  right  angles. 
Those  of  the  first  plate  are,  indeed,  stifl'er  than  those  of  the 
second  ; for  in  the  latter  there  is  in  fact  a kind  of  freedom,  and 
vivacity,  which  shews  a mixture  of  better  art  5 and  that  grace- 
ful conceptions  were  not  unknown  to  the  author.  They  are 
selected  from  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  Vol.  iv.  Plates 
69,70. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  colours  of  these  figures,  which 
therefore  I translate. 

A.  Of  this  figure  the  cap  is  green,  its  ornaments  yellow  ; 
as  also  the  lappet  which  falls  on  the  shoulder  : that  which  falls 
behind  is  whitish;  as  is  also  the  sleeve,  with  red  stripes. 
The  whole  dress  from  the  breast  to  the  waist  is  blue;  the  flap 
is  yellow ; the  rest  which  covers  the  thigh  is  green,  witli  yel- 
low stripes;  the  naked  of  the  thigh  and  leg  is  red;  as  are 
also  the  left  arm,  and  hand,  which  holds  a yelloiv  disc,  with 
something  on  it  not  distinguishable.  The  face  and  right  arm 
are  white. 

B.  Is  damaged  in  the  original  picture:  it  is  therefore  partly 
composed  by  the  help  of  another.  The  right  hand  and  arm, 
with  which  it  holds  (perhaps  a sistrum)  are  yellow  ; as  also 
that  leg  : the  girdle  is  white  ; the  rest  of  the  habit  blue.  The 
left  hand  and  arm  are  white. 

C.  has  all  the  naked  of  the  face,  arms,  hands,  legs,  and  feet, 
blue:  the  covering  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  dress,  is  red 
in  the  shades,  and  yellow  in  the  lights ; what  he  holds  in  his 
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left  hand  is  yellow : also  what  he  has  in  his  right  hand : but 
neither  is  distinguishable. 

D.  has  the  countenance  and  neck  white  ; also  the  left  ai  m, 
and  leg.  The  cap  on  his  head  is  red,  its  ornament  yellow  ; 
the  lappet  which  falls  from  his  head  to  his  shoulder  is  green 
striped  with  yellow.  The  vest  has  four  cross  stripes;  the 
first  red,  the  second  yellow,  the  third  light  red,  the  fourth 
green  ; and  green  is  the  interior  border  of  the  same. 

The  long  stripe  on  the  breast,  and  the  two  at  the  neck  are 
red  ; the  whole  light  part  to  the  girdle  is  white  : the  narrow 
band  which  descends  before,  is  yellow:  the  ornaments  on  it, 
red.  The  piece  which  covers  the  breech  is  red,  the  rest  of 
the  dress  is  green,  with  yellow  stripes.  The  right  arm  and 
leg  are  blue.  ' The  sistrum  and  bucket  are  yellow. 

E.  The  seat  is  yellow.  Of  the  head-dress  the  ground  is 
red,  the  ornaments  yellow.  The  hair  (if  it  be  hair)  yellow 
also.  The  lappets  from  the  head  to  the  shoulder  are  white  ; 
that  part  of  the  dress  which  covers  the  right  arm  to  the  el- 
bow is  blue  ; as  also  that  behind.  The  piece  \vhich  covers 
part  of  the  thigh  is  red  ; as  also,  that  which  covers  the  left 
arm  to  the  elbow.  The  rest  of  the  habit  is  red,  except  the 
Hap,  or  apron,  which  is  yellow.  The  countenance,  the 
naked  of  the  right  arm  and  hand,  and  right  foot,  is  white, 
the  naked  of  the  left  arm,  hand,  leg  and  foot,  is  blue.  The 
staff  is  yellow. 

F.  The  seat  is  green,  the  ornaments,  yellow.  The  coun- 
tenance, and  all  the  naked  of  the  left  part  is  white.  The 
cap  is  green,  with  yellow  ornaments:  the  hair,  yellow:  the 
dress  which  covers  the  left  arm  to  the  elbow,  green,  with 
yellow  ornaments:  the  piece  which  covers  the  breech  is 
yellow  also,  the  flap  is  white.  The  rest  of  the  habit  red. — 
The  right  hand,  arm,  and  leg,  are  blue. 

It  is  likely  only  symbolical  subjects  were  thus  unnaturally 
treated  : but  while  such  customs  were  tolerated  in  any  sub- 
jects, the  art  of  colouring  could  not  flourish.  For  the  rest, 
the  remarks  already  made  on  the  statues  may  suffice  in  regaid 
to  those  pictures:  as  most  probably7  the  progress  of  the  Arts 
was  much  the  same,  as  well  in  regard  to  period  and  time,  as 
to  manner  and  execution.  Thesame  work  offers  a few  Egyp- 
tian views,  &c.  of  confused  composition,  but  clear  effect. 
Vol.  IV.  S part  2 PLATE 
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PLATE  V. 

With  intention  to  communicate  to  our  readers  a more  cor- 
rect idea  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained,  we  here  offer  them  ir> 

No.  I. — An  elevation  of  the  Antonine  Column,  where- 
in the  disposition  of  the  windows,  their  position  in  the  spiral 
line  which  runs  round  it,  the  ornaments  of  the  Capital,  the 
gallery,  and  the  figure,  are  all  worthy  of  attention. 

No.  II. — A section  of  this  column:  whereby  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  it,  the  course  of  its  winding  ascent,  and  the 
disposition  of  its  windows,  may  be  remarked;  they  appear  to 
be  placed  on  opposite  sides ; and  though  small  on  the  out- 
side, the  less  to  disturb,  and  interfere  with,  the  ornamental 
figures,  yet  they  are  enlarged  within,  and  by  widening  con- 
tribute to  disperse  the  light  which  they  admit. 

No.  III. — As  the  idea  of  an  historical  column  has  been 
adopted  here,  in  the  instance  of  the  Monument  at  London, 
(which  pillar  is  fluted,  not  enriched  with  figures,  in  the 
shaft)  we  have  thought  it  might  be  acceptable  to  shew  the 
proportions  of  these  columns  to  each  other  by  the  three  lines 
in  the  centre  of  this  plate,  A.B.C. 

A,  is  the  height  of  the  Trajan  Column:  about  145  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  pavement. 

B,  is  the  height  of  the  Monument  at  London,  which  is 
202  feet  from  the  pavement. 

C,  is  the  height  of  the  Antonine  Column,  about  160 
feet  from  the  pavement. 

PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

As  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  undoubtedly  among  the 
most  ancient  instances  of  the  art  of  building,  we  have  endea- 
voured in  the  following  plate  to  convey  as  distinct  ideas  as 
possible  of  their  disposition  and  construction. 

The  lower  compartment  on  the  plate  annexed,  shews  their 
relative  situations,  and  so  much  as  remains  of  the  temples, 
and  other  accompaniments,  around  them,  by  consideration  of 
which,  their  original  design  may  be  the  better  ascertained. 

As  I conceive  that  the  expression  in  Herodotus , “ pyromis 
after  pyromis ,”  means  a great  man  after  a great  man  ; so  I 
suppose  the  Egyptian  word  pyramis  was  a popular  expression 
adequate  to  the  “ great  work’’  or  building:  which  name  they 
still  retain. — Might  they  not  in  some  respect  resemble  our  ca- 
thedral churches  ? 
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PLATE  Vr. 

It  appears,  that  in  front  of  the  great  pyramid,  are  three 
smaller  ones,  on  a line  before  it,  corresponding  perfectly  to 
its  front,  and  to  the  termination  of  the  causeway  (well  built 
of  stone)  which  leads  to  it : this  causeway,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  served  as  an  avenue  to  the  smaller  pyramids,  as  these 
smaller  pyramids  seem  to  be  attendants  on  the  larger.  In 
front  of  the  second  pyramid,  almost  adjacent,  is  a temple, 
now  ruined,  and  further  off  in  front  are  two  small  pyramids, 
on  a line  with  the  former  small  pyramids  ; if  there  were  for- 
merly other  small  pyramids  between  them,  this  great  pyra- 
mid would  also  have  its  attendant  smaller  ones.  To  the  third 
pyramid  is  a temple  with  a straight  causeway  serving  as  an 
avenue.  It  seems  clear  therefore,  that  these  great  pyramids 
were  not  built  as  temples,  since  temples  [i.e.  wherein  to  wor- 
ship,) arc  built  before  them;  that  they  were  sepulchres  is  a 
general  opinion,  and  the  tomb  within  one  of  them  which  is 
opened,  demonstrates  it ; but  accounts  say  they  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun  ; and  so  I suppose  they  were.  My  idea  is, 
that  they  were  built  in  honor  of  Osiris,  who  after  his  death 
Avas  figuratively  transferred  to  the  sun  : and  the  princes  who 
built  them,  wished  also  to  be  buried  in  them,  as*the  founders 
of  our  churches  now  do.  It  is  likely  also,  the  same  princes 
endowed  the  temples  with  proper  incomes,  (as  is  usual  uoav 
in  foreign  countries)  and  Avere  pleased  Avith  the  thought  of 
sleeping  where  they  might  almost  be  thought  to  share  the 
Avorship.  The  Sphynx  is  betAveen  the  two  causeways,  and  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  second  pyramid.  As  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  Avhat  are  the  materials  of  the  solid  part  of  these  build- 
ings, it  is  possible  they  may  be  pretty  much  cased  Avith  stone, 
and  their  internal  solid  be  brick;  or  like  that  of  Caius  Ces- 
ti us  at  Rome  : or  the  internal  structure  of  the  Sepulchre  of 
Cecilia  Metella:  if  this  could  be  determined,  it  might 
countenance  the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  these  are  the 
Avorks  of  the  Israelites;  Avho  might  make  the  brick,  Avhiic 
the  Egyptians  Avere  the  builders  and  masons.  A feAV  leagues 
higher  up  are  seAreral,  not  much  iess  ancient,  made  of  brick 
only.  It  is  related  that  the  Pharoah  Avho  built  this  pyramid 
never  Avas  buried  in  it:  Avas  that  truly  because  of  his  unfor- 
tunate end  in  the  red  sea  ? a circumstance  Avhich  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  Avould  not  be  fonvard  to  communicate  to  fo- 
reigners. 

No.  I.  is  the  plan  of  the  great  pyramid;  sheAving  the  di- 
rection of  the  passage  and  the  central  situation  of  the  cham- 
ber. 


No.  Ill 
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No.  II.  is  a section  of  the  great  pyramid;  shewing  the 
acclivity  of  the  passage,  and  the  situation  of  the  two  charm 
bevs;  also  the  direction  of  a passage,  which  runs  to  below 
the  pyramid,  but  for  what  use  is  not  known. 

PLATE  VII. 

View  of  the  Pyramids  near  Memphis  in  Egypt. 

The  principal  pyramids  are  south-east  of  Gize,  a village 
three  hours’  voyage  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  and  situated  on 
the  western  shore.  As  it  is  believed  that  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis was  near  this  place,  they  are  commonly  called  the  pyra- 
mids of  Memphis.  Four  of  these  pyramids  deserve  the  great- 
est attention  : there  are  seven  or  eight  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  former,  being  al- 
most entirely  ruined.  The  four  principal  are  nearly  on  the 
same  diagonal  line,  about  400  paces  distant  from  each  other. 
Their  four  faces  exactly  correspond  tothefour  cardinalpoints, 
the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west.  The  two  most 
northerly  are  the  greatest,  and  have  500  feet  perpendicular 
height,  and  according  to  Mr.  Ghraves,  who  measured  the 
bottom  of  the  first,  it  is  exactly  693  English  feet  square;  and 
therefore  covers  something  more  than  eleven  acres ; the  in- 
clined plane  isequal  to  the  base, and  the  angles  and  base  form 
an  equilateral  triangle.  The  number  of  steps  has  been  very 
differently  related ; but  they  arc  between  207  and  212— 
These  steps  are  from  two  feet  and  a half  to  four  feet  high,  and 
are  broad  in  proportion  to  their  height.  But  though  the 
other  pyramids  are  much  less,  they  have  some  particularities, 
that  cause  them  to  be  examined  and  admired.  It  appears 
that  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  not  being  every 
where  level,  has  been  smoothed  by  the  chissel.  This  rocky 
plain  is  about  80  feet  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  that  is  always  overflowed  by  the  Nile , and  is  a 
league  in  circumference. 

The  most  northern  of  these  great  pyramids  is  the  only  one 
that  is  open ; it  is  necessary  to  be  very  near  it,  in  order  to 
form  a just  idea  of  it3  enormous  bulk.  The  external  part  is 
chiefly  built  of  great  square  stones  cut  from  the  rock,  which 
extends  along  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  to  this  day 
wre  see  the  caves  from  whence  they  have  been  taken.  The 
size  of  the  stones  is  not  equal. 

END  OF  PART  I, 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


The  vicissitude  of  human  events  has  been  a constant 
theme  of  declamation  ever  since  their  records  have  been 
collected : the  history  of  ages  is  a history  of  revolutions  ; 
the  natural  periods  of  seasons  and  times,  change  not 
more  certainly  than  the  relative  situations  and  the 
manners  of  man.  lienee,  as  the  page  of  information 
opens  to  our  view,  we  see  mankind  at  one  time  bask- 
ing in  peace,  at  another  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
war ; in  quiet  and  repose  now,  and  now  trembling  for 
the  fate  of  their  country,  of  their  connections,  of  them- 
selves. Opinions  also  change ; and  fashions,  and 
studies;  learning  and  ignorance  change  also;  what 
heretofore  was  contemned,  gradually  rises  into  esteem  ; 
or,  what  formerly  commanded  esteem,  silently  sinks 
into  contempt.  No  wonder  then,  if  Art  also  rise  and 
fall;  if  it  now  shine  with  brilliancy,  and  be  crowned 
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with  honours,  be  favorite  with  both  prince  and  people, 
be  thought  almost  divine,  and  share  a part  of  the  re- 
verence meant  to  the  deities  it  represents: — Anon,  the 
scene  changes;  what  was  half  reverenced  as  divine,  is 
ruined  as  mischievous ; what  was  favorite  is  forsaken, 
what  was  resplendent  is  extinct : no  longer  the  statue 
breathes,  or  the  pictured  figure  glows  with  life:  ob- 
livion draws  her  shroud  over  the  delights  of  science  and 
the  wonders  of  Art, 

“ And  midnight,  universal  midnight  reigns.” 

But  if  night  succeeds  day,  day  also  succeeds  night ; 
another  morn  rises  on  the  expectant  sight,  dawning 
light  again  streaks  the  horizon;  Art,  with  renovated 
vigour,  disperses  the  shadows  of  darkness,  diffuses 
warmth  and  radiance,  and  rouses  into  exercise  and  ex- 
ultation the  re-av akened  talents  of  the  human  mind; 
the  re-invigorated  efforts  of  intelligent  taste.  Urged 
now  by  emulation,  and  directed  by  judgment,  the  de- 
licacies of  skill  and  the  sallies  of  genius  again  challenge 
applause, and  provoke  competition;  again  receive  their 
reward  in  the  largess  of  munificence,  and  the  palm  of 
victory. 

To  trace  the  history  of  such  events  is  a pleasing  em- 
ployment; it  expands  and  improves  the  mind,  it  al- 
most antedates  our  existence,  it  almost  enables  us  to 
pry  into  futurity.  Whoever  is  well  informed  of  the 
past,  may  somewhat  more  than  conjecture  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  reflecting  on  the  character  of  ages  whose 
course  he  has  surveyed,  may  anticipate  the  description 
of  those  appointed  to  future  generations. 

In  the  progress  of  our  former  remarks,  we  saw  cities 
founded  and  ruined : their  memories  preserved  only  in 
their  names.  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  crouded  once — 
and  then  a blank:  we  saw  the  Pharaohs  laboring 

into 
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into  mountainous  magnificence,  temples,  palaces,  py- 
ramids; and  the  Ctesars  lavishing  decorations  on  edi- 
fices— which  we  now  trace  by  the  ruins  of  their  ex- 
posed foundations. 

The  Roman  empire  was  a huge  fabric,  whose  weight 
insured  its  fall;  but  by  being  divided  into  parts,  that 
fall  was  somewhat  less  injurious  than  it  might  have  been : 
for  though  both  parts  fell,  yet  as  they  fell  not  at  the 
same  time,  each  occasionally  afforded  an  asylum  to 
those  who  fled  from  impending  ruin. 

Rome  had  been  the  seat  of  empire  for  ages ; but 
Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome 
to  Byzantium,  which  he  augmented,  and  called  Lon- 
stantinople:  hence  it  was  that  Greece  and  Italy  changed 
characters;  Italy  by  degrees  from  having  been  sove- 
reign became  a province;  and  Greece  from  having 
been  a province,  became  sovereign. 

But,  we  must  not  pass  over  the  change  which  pre- 
viously had  taken  place  in  no  small  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  its  ex- 
tensive progress:  and  we  are  the  rather  interested  in 
this  circumstance,  because  we  have  formerly  seen  a 
great  proportion  of  the  labors  and  talents  of  Art  de- 
voted to  the  embellishment  pf  temples,  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  deities,  and  to  the  decoration  of  offerings 
at  their  shrines;  from  all  which  customs  Christianity 
was  utterly  averse. 

That  religion  which  placed  duty  rather  in  the  devo- 
tion of  the  heart,  than  in  the  pomp  of  worship,  and 
which  inculcated  rather  internal  holiness  than  external 
ceremony,  could  have  little  demand  for  sumptuous 
edifices,  could  create  little  competition  in  magnificence 
and  pomp.  Its  edifices  were  simple ; and  simple 
was  all  the  Architecture  it  required:  being  a graft 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  which  abominated  images,  it 
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was  no  promoter  of  Sculpture;  and  being  at  first  em- 
braced rather  bv  those  of  the  middle  ranks  of  life  than 
by  the  rich,  their  expences  were  not  likely  to  include 
pictures,  even  had  they  wished  for  them. 

So  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  Christianity  was  no 
assistant  to  Art:  and  in  civil  life,  if  it  did  not  forbid 
the  introduction  of  ornament,  it  certainly  moderated 
that  excess  which  had  prevailed  ; it  stood  aloof  from 
the  indecor  us  extravagance  of  the  theatre,  and  it  ab- 
horred the  sanguinary  pastimes  of  the  arena.  Its  in- 
fluence was  favorable  to  elegance — rather  simple  than 
superb;  and  it  much  more  resembled  the  stable  pillar 
of  the  manly  Doric,  than  the  frittered  shaft  of  the  gaudy 
Composite. 

Constantine  was  the  first  emperor  who  professed 
Christianity;  he  kept  the  empire  in  peace;  and  by 
protecting  the  arts,  he  maintained,  if  he  did  not  exalt 
them;  he  engaged  their  assistance  in  his  new  city;  so 
far  he  favored  them,  and  prolonged  their  services, 
though  he  did  not  increase  their  merit. 

Julian  the  Apostate  succeeded  his  uncle  Constan- 
tine; and  vehemently  endeavoured  to  revive  Pa- 
ganism : he  built,  or  he  decorated,  the  temples,  and 
he  tried  to  restore  them  to  their  importance,  but  a short 
reign  rendered  his  designs  abortive. 

Valentinian  was  an  excellent  prince;  and  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  was  a successful  defender  of  the 
empire  against  its  foes  ; but  the  monuments  of  Art  in 
his  reign,  now  remaining,  are  little  estimable.  After 
his  death,  the  western  empire  suffered  under  the  suc- 
cessive ravages  of  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  who 
burnt  and  plundered  Rome:  then  after  a short  period, 
of  Attila  the  Ilun,  who  invaded  Italy;  and,  ere 
the  country  could  recover  from  this  calamity,  ol 
Genseric  the  Vandal,  who  pillaged  Rome,  and 
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carried  many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  slaves  into 
Africa.  Elevations  and  depositions  characterize  suc- 
ceeding times,  till  the  empire  which  had  begun  in  Au- 
gustus, ended  in  Augustulus. 

Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East,  by  his  general 
Belisarius  saved  Rome  from  total  destruction;  but 
after  a pillage  of  forty  days  by  Tottila,  little  va- 
luable could  be  expected  to  remain.  To  the  Goths 
succeeded  the  Lombards;  and  to  the  Lombards  the 
Papal  power,  as  sovereign  over  some  of  the  finest 
provinces  of  Italy. 

Beside  personal  ambition,  one  great  inducement  of 
the  popes  to  shake  off  their  dependence  on  the  eastern 
emperors  (who  had  always  some  share  of  Italy,  and 
occasionally  much  sway  in  its  affairs)  was  their  declar- 
ing against  the  worship  of  images;  for  this  superstition 
had  been  found  advantageous  by  the  popes,  and  its  sup- 
port was  connected  with  their  authority  in  other  eccle- 
siastical matters,  which  had  repeatedly  been  controvert- 
ed by  the  Greek  church.  The  popes,  however,  estab- 
lishing their  dominion  by  the  assistance  of  Charle- 
magne, henceforth  became  sovereign  princes  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Italy. 

It  might  have  been  thought,  that  when  the  popes 
established  the  worship  of  images,  they  would  have  at- 
tended to  somewhat  of  excellence  in  their  Sculpture; 
but  no  such  fact  appears:  Sculpture  was  neither  estab- 
lished, nor  improved,  though  the  chissel  exhausted  itself 
in  labour  on  wood  and  on  stone. 

Italy  was  long  a prey  to  barbarous  nations,  and  in- 
volved in  superstition  and  ig  orance  ; was  governed  by 
powers  which  were  themselves  unsettled,  and  which,  in 
consequence,  were  more  mindful  of  the  arts  of  the  po- 
litician than  of  those  wnich  originate  in  talent  and  taste. 

Unsettled  times,  are  times  oi  distress;  of  adventure, 
of  heroism,  perhaps,  but  not  of  Art.  When  the  study 

of 
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of  nations  is  war,  learning  must  retire  to  its  cell  ; 
there,  it  may  produce  some  liberal  spirits  who  sigh  for 
better  times,  who  peruse  the  memoirs  of  past  ages, 
or  who  inspect  the  remains  of  former  masters,  but 
their  powers  are  restricted  to  barren  wishes,  and  their 
efforts,  if  they  advance  to  effort,  are  impotent,  be- 
cause unassisted  by  patrons  of  congenial  spirit.  Such 
is  the  description  of  a long  blank  in  the  history  of  Art 
in  Italy.  Pomp,  but  devoid  of  taste,  riches,  but  misap- 
plied, labour,  but  withoutskill,  and  ornament,  but  with- 
out regularity.  The  correct  principles  of  ancient  Art 
first  suffered  by  the  capricious  innovations  of  extrava- 
gant liberties,  (of  these  Vitruvius  complains  even 
in  his  time)  fancy  took  the  lead  of  judgment;  sym- 
metry was  banished;  and  imagination,  unrestrained, 
enervated  those  sentiments  which  should  have  been 
directors,  and  thereby  made  way  for  the  introduction  of 
a mode  and  style  of  Art,  (I  mean  the  Gothic)  abso- 
lutely contradictory  to  what  had  been  esteemed  when 
Art  wras  in  its  glory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  edifices  for  wor- 
ship, which  were  occupied  by  Christian  churches,  wrere 
simple  rooms,  in  such  houses  as  could  conveniently 
admit  of  such  assemblies;  and,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  early  churches  rarely  consisted  of  greater  numbers 
than  could  be  easily  accommodated  by  rooms  of  no 
very  extraordinary  dimensions;  but  when  in  succeed- 
ing times,  congregations  became  numerous,  certain 
pastors  were  much  followed,  or  converts  from  the 
neighbourhood  encreased  the  assembly,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  what  apartments  formerly  were  sufficiently 
capacious,  would  now  be  thought  narrow  and  incon- 
venient. Add  to  this,  the  probable  accession  of  wealth, 
as  this  religion  became  more  established,  and  in  some 
places,  and  during  some  periods,  the  security  enjoyed 
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by  its  professors,  and  it  will  seem  every  way  natural 
to  imagine,  that  places  for  public  worship  became  of 
more  importance,  and  were  regarded  with  greater  at- 
tention, than  before. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  persecutions  afflicted 
the  Christian  church ; but  rarely  were  these  equally 
malignant  throughout  a long  time  ; and,  perhaps,  not 
universal  at  any  time.  We  are  also  certain,  that  the 
Christian  clergy  were  occasionally  held  in  esteem,  and 
that  public  persons,  bishops,  &c.  were  well  known, 
and  sometimes  equally  honored,  even  by  the  heathen. 
But  it  could  not  be,  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  that 
any  edifice  sacred  to  Christian  worship  could  be 
ornamental,  much  less  sumptuous;  and  conse- 
quently none  such  could  require  the  abilities  of  emi- 
nent Art. 

Constantine  not  only  stopped  persecution,  but 
he  encouraged  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  he 
built  several  churches;  most  of  these,  however,  were 
in  a great  measure  formed  on  the  model  of  the  existing 
temples,  varied  perhaps  bv  some  of  the  principles,  re- 
ceived together  with  Christianity,  from  the  Jewish 
worship  : but  there  were  also  some  whose  plan,  instead 
of  being  square,  or  round,  (as  the  heathen  temples 
were)  was  that  of  a cross,  (the  short  or  Greek  crossh 
T he  most  considerable  of  these,  was  that  he  erected  in 
his  new  city  of  Constantinople,  the  church  of  Sand  a 
Sophia.  This  edifice  did  not  long  subsist.  It  was  re- 
built by  Constantius,  his  son ; and  again  it  wai  un- 
fortunate ; again  destroyed  in  part,  and  repaired 
by  Ar  cadi  us ; it  was  again  burnt  under  HonoriUS; 
and  it  was  re-instated  by  Theodosius  the  younger. 
It  was  once  more  reduced  to  ashes  in  a furious  sedi- 
tion, in  the  time  of  justinian.  This  emperor,  de- 
sirous of  signalizing  his  reign  by  a magnificent,  struc- 
ture,, 
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ture,  assembled  the  most  famous  architects  from  all 
parts,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds. 

To  Anthemius  of  Thralles,  and  to  Isidorus  of 
Miletus,  Justinian  committed  the  construction  of 
his  new  edifice;  these  architects,  alarmed  by  past 
events,  determined  to  erect  a building  of  extensive  di- 
mensions, and  at  the  same  time  proof  against  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  and  therefore  they  employed  no  combus- 
tible materials  in  its  fabrication:  they  were  restricted  to 
the  general  figure  of  their  edifice,  by  its  requisite  re- 
semblance to  a cross,  in  its  plan;  but,  they  resolved  to 
adopt  a roof  of  a new  form  and  construction,  and  to 
cover  the  centre  of  this  church  by  a dome.  As  this 
was  an  idea  hitherto  unattempted,  they  experienced 
sundry  accidents  before  it  was  completed;  owing 
chiefly  to  the  great  weight  they  had  to  sustain,  and  to 
the  round  form  of  the  dome,  whose  foundation  was  the 
square  piers  formed  by  the  angles  at  the  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  cross : at  length  however  they  succeed- 
ed; and  completed  the  whole.  This  disposition  was 
esteemed  so  beautiful,  that  it  has  been  imitated  in  suc- 
ceeding edifices  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  fact, 
the  interior  of  this  building  (now  a Turkish  mosque) 
is  solemn,  and  striking,  and  the  Emperor  Justinian 
is  considered  as  pardonable,  in  his  joyful  exclamation, 
“ I have  surpassed  thee,  Solomon.” 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  hence,  that  Sancta 
Sophia  is  a perfect  piece  of  Architecture;  former  mas- 
ters would  have  composed  and  finished  many  of  its  parts 
much  better:  but  it  was  new,  and  striking,  and  solemn. 
Its  reputation  was  so  high,  that  the  construction  of  its 
dome  notwithstanding  its  difficulty  wras  imitated  at 
Venice  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  by  an  Ar- 
chitect fetched  expressly  by  the  doge  from  Constanti- 
nople. 
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The  great  dome  of  St.  Mary  of  Flowers  at  Flo- 
rence, built  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Phillipo  Brunelleschi,  is  a remarkable  instance 
of  difficulty  overcome  ; this  church  was  begun  by  Ar- 
nolfo Lappi,  according  to  the  rules  of  Gothic  con- 
struction; after  his  death  it  remained  unfinished,  more 
than  a century,  till  Brunelleschi  undertook  and 
completed  it.  When  he  first  proposed  n dome,  it  was 
looked  on  as  a thing  only  to  be  accomplished  by  ma- 
gic. It  was  particularly  studied  by  Michael  Angelo 
when  undertaking  that  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome;  this 
master  declared,  “ that  just  such  an  one  he  would  not 
make,  and  a better  he  could  not  make.” 

The  dome  of  the  church  of  the  Augustins,  at  Rome 
(1483,)  is  one  of  the  completest  of  the  kind;  and 
indeed  is  the  earliest  that  is  truly  a circular  dome  rest- 
ing on  square  foundations.  It  was  constructed  above 
twenty  years  before  Pope  Julio  II.  directed  the  re- 
building of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome:  and  the  architects  em- 
ployed in  that  immense  building,  took  for  their  model 
this  church  of  the  Augustins  when  they  determined  on 
a dome  of  prodigious  dimensions  as  a part  of  their  new 
edifice. 

Bramante  was  the  first  architect  employed  on  St. 
Peter's:  his  model  is  in  the  Vatican  ; and  is  so  large  as 
to  admit  persons  inside  it:  after  his  death,  the  design 
was  altered  by  Raffaelle  Urbin,  San  Gallo,  and 
others,  in  several  parts.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti  brought  it  to  the  form  of  a Greek  cross;  it  was 
prolonged  to  the  form  of  a Latin  cross  by  the  cavalier 
Fontana,  Carlo  Maderna,  and  others,  who  con- 
tinued the  order  adopted  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
dome  and  its  appurtenances  are  by  Michael  Angelo  ; 
but  that  he  was  neither  the  inventor,  nor  first  construc- 
tor of  domes,  (though  often  said  to  be)  is  evident  from 
their  history  already  given. 
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The  Greek  cross  differing  from  the  Latin  cross  (this 
latter  being  longer  at  the  bottom)  was  thought  improper 
for  the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  the  Latin  church ; and 
therefore  an  addition  was  made  to  this  building  in  front; 
projecting  from  whence  the  small  towers  stand  on  each 
side  the  roof.  These  small  towers  are  little  (if  at  all) 
seen  in  approaching  this  church;  so  that  the  whole 
front  seems  bounded  at  top  by  one  straight  line,  not 
diversified  by  pediment,  or  other  ornament,  except 
statues.  To  remedy  this  unfinished  appearance,  the 
cavalier  Bernini  proposed  to  erect  two  towers ; but 
their  weight  forbad  their  execution,  and,  it  is  said,  the 
attempt  injured  the  main  building. 

The  figure  of  a dome  has  also  been  adopted  in 
sundry  capital  buildings,  but  in  none  with  more  suc- 
cess than  in  St.  Paul's,  at  London:  which  in  point  of 
construction,  may  be  justly  esteemed  the  completcst 
instance  of  the  kind. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  churches,  we  may 
hint,  that  the  Spire  is  a form/of  building  unknown  to 
ancient  Art ; though  now  an  ordinary  and  regular  ter- 
mination of  most  parish  churches.  The  reason  of  its 
adoption  is  not  easy  to  assign ; it  may  have  originated 
from  the  pyramidal  form,  and  thereby  have  marked  out 
a place  of  sepulture ; or  it  may  have  been  a gradual 
descendant  of  the  numerous  imitations  made  from  the 
churches  (especially  that  ot  the  Holy  Sepulchre ) at 
Jerusalem.  The  progress  seems  to  be  this:  as  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  had  a very  high  portico  in  its  trout 
(90  cubits  says  Josephus,  who  also  says,  enough  to 
turn  a spectator  giddy)  so  the  principal  church  on 
Mount  Calvary  had  likewise  a high  portico:  on  this 
portico  were  two  towers;  and  this  construction  (/.  e.  of 
towers)  seems  naturally  to  have  led  to  a finishing  by  a 
spire,  since  a tower  appears  like  a spire  broken  off;  and 
a spire  like  a tower  completed.  Among  the  uses  of  a 
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tower  to  a church,  one  was,  usually,  to  serve  as  a 
beltry:  but  no  such  use  could  be  made  of  a spire,  that 
being  both  thin  in  construction,  and  slender  in  dimen- 
sions. Spires  were  also  sometimes  of  very  great  height. 
The  spire  ot  old  St.  Paul's  is  one  of  the  earliest  we 
have  any  account  ot ; it  was  finished  A.  D.  1222,  and 
was  in  height  520  feet  (/.  e.  from  the  ground.)  The 
spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral  is  400  feet  high  ; that  of 
Strasburgh  450  feet. 

Pinnacles  may  be  regarded  as  lesser  spires:  (perhaps 
not  improperly  termed  spiracles,)  and  when  once  this 
ornament  became  fashionable,  like  all  others,  it  was 
adopted  throughout  a prodigious  range  of  subjects, 
whereof  its  first  devisers  had  no  apprehension,  and  to 
which  consequently  they  could  have  no  reference. 

The  mention  of  this  naturally  leads  to  a tew  words 
on  the  subject  of  Gothic  Architecture,  (wherein  both 
spires,  and  pinnacles,  make  a conspicuous  figure) 
which  we  have  already  part'y  proposed. 

Gothic  Architecture  differed  widely  in  its  prin- 
ciples from  Grecian  Architecture.  Its  leading  idt:a 
seems  to  be  that  of  elevation,  it  elevated  its  pillars, 
it  elevated  its  roofs,  it  elevated  its  towers,  it  elevated 
its  spires;  the  forms  of  its  windows,  doors,  and  other 
appurtenances  were  elevated.  By  this  means  it  ac- 
quired a solemnity,  together  with  a lightness,  which 
was  highly  impressive.  A spectator  on  entering  a 
Gothic  pile,  could  hardly  discern  the  roof,  it  was  so 
high  ; hence  he  was  struck  with  an  idea  of  extent  (to 
him)  almost  boundless;  hence  also  a very  great  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  (internal)  of  the  building  seen, 
was  involved  in  shadow  ; to  this,  the  prodigious  num- 
bers of  pillars  seen  on  all  sides,  contributed  to  impart 
the  appearance  of  a solemn  grove  ; and  thus  we  are, 
on  different  principles,  reminded  of  our  original  idea, 
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that  the  solemn  grove  is  the  parent  of  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  to  the  sensations  connected  with  that,  may 
be  attributed  our  emotions  of  reverence,  whether 
arising  from  the  orderly  compositions  of  Greece,  or 
the  more  complex  constructions  of  Norman  Gothic. 

Gothic  pillars  are  by  no  means  conformable  to 
any  of  the  Grecian  orders  ; in  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral elevation  of  the  building,  these  also  are  elevated : 
they  are  in  fact  extremely  tall  and  slim;  hereby  being 
weakened,  they  are  united  several  together,  or  they 
are  placed  against,  and  around,  a pier,  which  they 
are  designed  to  ornament.  Not  that  they  are  con- 
fined to  these  situations,  for  they  are  placed  in  other 
modes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  general  com- 
position, though  these  are  their  most  frequent  employ- 
ments. 

We  have  seen  the  Egyptians  use  the  first  of  these 
artifices,  and  unite  several  stems  into  one  pillar;  but 
the  Gothic  pillars  are  distinct,  though  united,  and 
have  each  its  capital  and  mouldings  apart.  Of  the 
pier  ornamented  by  pillars,  I recollect  no  instance  in 
the  internal  parts  of  any  ancient  temple. 

As  to  the  external  part  of  Gothic  buildings,  the  first 
striking  peculiarity  is  the  buttress,  (this  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  solid  buttress,  and  the  arched  or  Jlying  but- 
tress) designed  to  support  the  extremely  high  walls 
which  compose  the  main  building ; but  this  is  some- 
times hid,  by  being  converted  into  a side  chapel,  open- 
ing inside  the  building,  whereby  the  composition  be- 
came— a principal,  or  body,  (/.  e.  the  church  leading  up 
to  the  choir) — and  its  associates,  (/.  e.  a number  of  cha- 
pels on  each  side  of  the  church.)  This  construction  was 
very  convenient  when  the  number  of  Saints  was  in- 
creased, as  thereby,  beside  seating  an  apostle,  for  in- 
itance,  in  the  chief  place  of  honor,  thirty  or  forty  infe- 
riors, 
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riors,  martyrs  or  saints,  were  also  commemorated  at  so 
many  separate  shrines. 

The  roofs  of  Gothic  edifices  were  of  great  height, 
and  formed  not  of  a semicircle,  but  of  a tall,  or  pointed 
arch  ; and  all  their  ornaments  were  correspondently 
pointed.  In  short,  these  architects  seem  constantly  to 
have  preferred  the  upright  diamond  form  to  the  square, 
and  the  upright  oval  to  the  circle,  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  edifices,  as  well  in  the  minor  decora- 
tions, as  in  the  principal  parts. 

I shall  just  mention  a few  of  the  various  other  forms 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  arches,  by  way  of  shew- 
ing the  variety  of  which  this  member  is  susceptible, 
and  the  different  tastes  of  different  nations,  or  of  the 
same  nation  at  different  times. 

The  most  natural  figure  of  an  arch,  seems  to  be  that 
of  the  semi-circle  ; this  was  adopted  by  the  G reeks. 
The  Saxons  adopted  semicircular  arches,  but,  as  it 
were,  interlaced  them,  by  causing  them  to  spring  from 
alternate  pillars.  The  Moors  preferred  a form  of  the 
arch  wrhich  comprised  two  thirds  of  a circle  : whence 
such  wrere  used  in  Spain,  and  some  other  parts  ot 
Europe;  but  principally  in  warm  climates.  A semi- 
oval upright,  or  segments  of  this  form,  was  sometimes 
used.  The  horse-shoe  arch  is  allied  to  that  of  the 
Moors.  That  arch  was  once  fashionable,  whose  top 
was  formed  extremely  sharp,  by  reverse  sweeps,  or 
contrary  flexions;  these  I conceive  were  of  difficult 
execution.  Besides  these  kinds  of  arches,  much  flatter 
ones  were  used,  (as  in  bridges)  where  an  extensive 
span  is  required,  yet  the  weight  must  be  diminished  as 
much  as  possible,  in  favour  of  the  piers. 

As  to  Gothic  ornaments,  I shall  merely  refer  to  those 
of  the  windows,  and  doors.  Very  large  windows  were 
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usually,  in  a manner,  divided  into  smaller  ones,  by  tall 
arches  of  stone,  which  supported  ornaments  of  stone 
also  ; and  these  were  completed  by  windows  decorated 
with  those  pannels  of  painted  glass,  whose  colors  we 
so  much  admire.  The  doors  of  Gothic  churches  were 
formed  on  a principle  of  recession  ; being  wide  in  front, 
and  gradually  diminishing  near  the  building.  By  this 
plan,  a great  number  of  pillars,  and  arches,  and  their 
ornaments,  were  brought  into  view  at  once  ; and  some- 
times a hundred  of  saints  and  angels  defended  the 
door-way.  This  also  was  frequently  the  form  of  the 
windows,  and  here  its  effect  is  better  than  in  the  doors, 
where  it  sometimes  looks  almost  like  a fortification 
denying  admittance,  or  like  a jury  of  scrutineers, 
suspecting  the  person  who  enters.  Gothic  churches, 
constantly  maintained  the  distinction  between  the  chan- 
cel and  the  choir:  at  least,  this  prevails  among  them  : 
especially  among  those  built  after  the  time  of  the  croi- 
saders  (scarce  any  are  more  ancient)  who  brought  this 
distribution  from  Palestine.  Abbies,  and  other  reli- 
gious foundations,  followed  more  or  less  closely,  the 
principles  of  churches. 

After  the  revival  of  Grecian  Art,  the  Gothic  exter- 
nal principles  gave  way,  and  were  dismissed : buttresses, 
were  omitted,  pinnacles,  pierced  ornaments,  aisles, 
lower  than  the  body  of  the  building,  and  projecting 
chapels,  were  all  prohibited,  and  succeeded  by  parts 
generally  square  and  uniform,  by  windows  generally, 
circular  in  their  arches,  and  by  entrances,  often  direct 
copies  of  the  most  famous  temples  of  Italy,  in  their  pii-, 
Jars,  porticoes,  and  pediments. 

It  should  seem  from  these  remarks,  that  our  present 
churches  are  an  assemblage  of  different  principles:  often 
Greek  in  their  pillars,  and  ornaments;  Gothic  in  their, 
towers  and  spires;  Jewish  in  what  attention  is  paid  to 
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the  distinction  of  holy  and  most  holy;  and  peculiar  in 
the  use  of  galleries,  organ-lofts,  pulpits,  communion 
altars,  monuments  for  the  dead,  and  pews.  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  them  have  great  merit  in  their  composition, 
and  distribution;  and  those  which  cannot  claim  perfec- 
tion altogether,  may  often,  with  great  justice,  boast  of 
many  of  their  parts  as  excellent. 

It  remains,  that  a tribute  of  respect  be  paid  to  those 
retirements  of  Art  and  learning,  which,  during  the 
barbarous  ages,  sheltered  persons  of  so  great  skill  as 
that  which  we  see  in  the  Gothic  churches ; for  we  are 
not  to  attribute  to  professed  architects,  to  builders,  to 
masons,  or  to  carpenters,  what  merit  these  possess,  but 
to  the  head,  or  principal,  of  the  community  which  was 
to  be  benefited  by  the  erection,  or  to  the  merit  of  some 
brother  selected  by  the  society  on  account  of  his  know- 
ledge, to  superintend  such  a work.  When  therefore  it 
is  duly  considered,  that  to  a monk,  not  to  a professor 
of  the  trowel,  or  the  axe,  such  fabrics  generally  owe 
their  excellence,  the  skill  which  they  display,  and  the 
w'onderful  knowledge  in  construction  which  they  de- 
monstrate, is  a very  honorable  testimony  in  favour  of 
those  degrees  of  sciences,  and  that  proportion  of  learn- 
ing, which  such  seminaries  secluded,  and  by  seclusion 
preserved  through  many  a stormy  blast  for  the  advant- 
age of  succeeding  generations.  The  fact  is,  in  few 
words,  that  such  of  our  modern  architects  as  have  stu- 
died these  structures,  are  enraptured  with  the  skill  they 
display  ; and  freely  confess  their  inability  to  surpass,  or 
to  equal  them,  though  surrounded  by  all  the  improve- 
ments of  this  enlightened  age. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  though  it  is  general, 
it  is  not  just  to  accuse  Gothic  ignorance  of*  the  declen- 
sion of  Art.  The  fact  is.  Art  had  declined  long  be- 
fore; and  true  taste  had  been  sinking  into  oblivion, 
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at  least,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  when  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  hives  completed  (by  unsettling  the  go- 
vernments, and  destroying  the  ornaments,  of  Italy,) 
the  ruin  of  those  principles  which  might  have  restored 
it.  The  true  precepts  of  Art  once  lost,  perverse  imi- 
tations of  them  assumed  their  place  ; and,  as  nothing  is 
so  bad  as  the  perversion  of  the  best  things,  nothing 
could  be  worse  in  point  of  heavy  taste,  than  art  now 
produced.  Such  is  the  character  even  of  the  times  of 
Charlemagne.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
may  be  regarded  as  the  date  of  that  style  usually  called 
Gothic:  it  lasted  at  ieast  five  centuries,  but  in  time  it 
varied  in  some  of  its  principles,  and  it  was  at  last 
greatly  improved,  and  prodigiously  enriched,  but  it 
rarely  possessed  regularity,  and  symmetry : this  is  its 
obvious,  and  general  fault. 

The  sanctity  of  devotional  structures  might  perhaps 
cherish  a hope  that  they  should  escape  the  ravages  of 
barbarous  invasion  ; but  what  may  screen  civil  erections 
from  such  calamity  ? Resistance  is  their  only  resource 
for  security— -and  this  idea  at  once  excludes  attention  to 
taste  and  elegance.  The  castle  must  be  a fortress,  not 
a mansion ; it  must  be  a massy  composition  of  massy 
walls,  with  crevices  for  windows,  and  steep  ascents 
for  entrances ; it  must  also  be  capacious,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  securing  not  merely  the 
master,  but  his  tenants  and  their  cattle,  this  implies 
stores  and  munition  of  no  little  incumbrance.  In 
point  of  situation  also,  it  must  be  so  placed  as  to  sur- 
vey the  country  around  its  tenantry  (placed  at  its  foot,) 
not  to  enjoy  the  prospect  but  to  discover  enemies. 
Better  times  may  produce  better  structures ; and  as 
fear  declines,  indications  of  fear  may  disappear,  the 
castle  may  gradually  dismiss  its  battlements,  its  towers, 
its  keep,  and  forget  them  in  the  noble  hall,  alive  with 
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good  cheer,  and  the  stately  apartment  furnished  with 
laborious  magnificence.  Following  ages  may  go  fur- 
ther, and  congratulate  a lighter  style  of  Architecture, 
and  more  elegant  decoration,  while  at  the  same  time, 
more  hearty  enjoyment,  or  more  open  hospitality  they 
cannot  boast. 

We  have  formerly  laid  it  down  as  a maxim,  that 
Painting  and  Sculpture  followed  Architecture,  and  this 
they  still  appear  to  do.  It  is  true,  that  when  zeal  raged 
most  furiously  in  favor  of  statues,  the  statues  it  favored 
were  a disgrace  to  their  abettors;  neither  were  the 
partizans  of  pictures  a whit  superior  in  point  of  taste 
to  their  opponents,  pictures  such  as  they  produced  were 
rather  to  be  execrated  than  consecrated.  Neverthe- 
less, there  always  was  somewhat  of  a demand  both  for 
statues  and  pictures ; but  rather  in  Italy  than  in  Greece : 
for  the  Greeks  refused  admission  to  statues  (as  they  do 
to  this  day)  but  the  Latins  did  not  entirely  reject  pic- 
tures ; on  the  contrary,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  old 
churches  in  Rome,  were  partly  painted,  and  when 
new  churches  were  to  be  erected  they  naturally  furnish- 
ed employment  for  the  pencil ; together  with  the  chis- 
sel.  Certain  devotional  subjects,  also,  could  scarcely 
fail  of  finding  purchasers,  and  to  what  few  were  taken 
from  the  bible,  we  must  add,  the  many  furnished  by 
the  lives  of  saints,  acts  of  founders,  miracles  in  favor 
of  particular  communities,  ex  votes,  resurrection  pieces, 
and  satires  on  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  the  regulars 
and  the  seculars ; none  of  which  certainly  were  favor- 
able to  the  sublimities  of  Art.  But,  after  all,  the  best 
painters  were  in  the  convents,  and  the  numbers  of 
painted  missals  remaining,  prove  that  some  branches 
of  Art  were  diligently  studied.  Art  after  its  revival 
experienced  at  different  times  sundry  favorable  acci- 
dents, beside  that  of  exciting  general  attention  ; I al- 
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lude  to  the  discovery,  or  introduction,  at  least,  of  oil 
painting ; to  that  of  Engraving  ; and  the  distribution  of 
impressions ; to  that  ol  Printing,  which  has  diffused 
general  knowledge ; to  the  institutions  of  Academies, 
which  are  now  in  almost  all  great  cities ; to  the  criti- 
cisms and  illustrations  which  the  learned  have  constant- 
ly bestowed  on  it ; and  to  the  discovery  of  capital  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Art,  almost  daily,  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  • As  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  latter 
kind  of  good  fortune,  I shall  include  the  discovery  of 
the  city  of  Herculaneum,  so  long  lost  to  the  world, 
and  so  happily  restored  in  the  last  century. 

Art  revived  first  in  Italy,  but  not  throughout  Italy 
at  once;  we  propose  therefore  slightly  to  relate  the 
chief  events  of  the  various  schools,  which  arose  in  that 
country ; comprizing  so  much  of  their  history  as  may 
accord  with  our  plan. 
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THE  ARTS  IN  FLORENCE. 


The  trading  republic  of  Florence  had  the  honor 
of  producing  the  illustrious  Cimabue,  who  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  received  instructions 
from  a few  Greeks  fetched  from  Constantinople,  which 
he  so  far  improved  as  to  be  justly  esteemed  the  father 
of  Modern  Art  in  the  branch  of  Painting.  Certainly 
the  best  painters  in  the  imperial  city  were  but  mode- 
rate, at  that  time,  and,  equally  certainly,  those  who 
travelled  from  thence,  were  not  the  best  that 
city  possessed,  so  that  the  tutors  of  young  Cima- 
bue are  evidently  less  to  be  considered  as  accessary  to 
the  revival  of  Art,  than  his  own  natural’  genius,  and 
industry.  Genius,  when  once  engaged,  is  almost  sure 
to  advance  ; if  it  can  also  attract  notice,  it  is  thereby 
enabled  to  surmount  many  difficulties.  Cimabue 
transmitted  his  skill  to  his  scholar  Giotto  ; and 
Giotto  being  sent  for  to  Rome,  and  there  caressed, 
instructed  many  scholars,  and  spread  the  knowledge  he 
received  from  his  master. 

Among  the  earliest  patrons  of  Art  must  be  reckon- 
ed the  celebrated  family  of  the  Medici,  at  Florence. 
When  trade  and  commerce  was  in  few  hands,  those 
few  became  immensely  rich,  and  by  their  riches  were 
enabled  to  vie  with  many  sovereign  princes  in  mag- 
nificence. Florence,  it  is  true,  was  a republic,  but  its 
counsels  were  swayed  by  individuals,  and  among  those 
individuals  Cosmo  de  Medicis  sustains  an  illustrious 
character:  he  cultivated  learning,  encouraged  learned 
men,  and  patronized  ingenuity ; though  not,  perhaps, 
so  much  as  he  would  have  done  had  not  popular  in- 
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dignities  restrained  his  exertions  within  the  limitations 
of  prudence.  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  grandson  of  Cos- 
mo, was  at  once  the  bulwark  of  his  house,  and  of  the 
republic ; he  conducted  the  Florentine  state  with  dig- 
nity, and  advantage,  and,  as  in  his  time  happened  the 
dispersion  of  learned  men  occasioned  by  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  he  afforded  them  an 
asylum,  he  purchased  the  manuscripts  which  were  dis- 
persed, he  encourged  the  preservation  of  monuments 
and  Art,  he  commissioned  some  to  procure  them  for 
himself,  and  he  maintained  others  during  their  studies 
of  such  subjects.  To  him  we  owe  Alberti , the  restorer 
of  ancient  Architecture,  and  in  short  to  him  we  may 
be  said  to  owe  the  whole  successive  series  of  Flo- 
rentine artists.  Florence  possesses  a noble  gallery  of 
capital  Antiques,  for  which  it  is  beholden  to  the  family 
of  the  Medici , who  at  various  times,  and  under  various 
fates,  have  maintained  great  regard  for  the  Arts.  Flo- 
rence gave  birth  to  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  j 
and  reckons  among  the  ornaments  of  its  school,  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  F'rancesco  Salviati,  Giorgi  Va- 
sari, Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  many  others  ; not  for- 
getting the  late  J.  B.  Cipriani,  who  long  resided  in 
England. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  collections  formed  by 
the  Medici  were  dispersed  ; so  that  not  many  of  their 
subjects  form  the  present  gallery,  nevertheless,  the  prin- 
ciples and  taste  introduced  by  that  family  prevailed  af- 
ter their  exclusion,  and  by  the  protection  of  the  princes 
who  succeeded  them. 
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THE  ARTS  IN  VENICE. 

Venice  was  long  the  emporium  of  Europe:  emerg- 
ing gradually  from  its  native  islets,  (peopled  by  those 
who  fled  from  Attila)  it  became  great  and  powerful, 
riches  flowed  into  it  from  all  parts,  and  with  riches 
magnificence.  We  have  mentioned,  that  its  doge  Zina 
fetched  architects  from  Constantinople  to  build  the 
church  of  St.  Mark.  This  church  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Gothic,  but  a mixture  of  both,  yet  for  the  time  was  a 
capital  structure. 

A.D.  1206.  The  Venetian  general  Baldwin  took 
Constantinople,  and  brought  from  thence  sundry  va- 
luable antiques  ; among  others  the  four  famous  horses  of 
bronze  gilt,  (said  to  be  the  work  of  Lysippus)  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace,  since  transferred  to 
Paris.  The  libraries  of  Venice,  also,  preserved  many 
things  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  ; and  where  it 
was  the  fashion  to  bedeck  the  outside  of  houses  with 
pictures,  no  less  than  the  inside,  it  may  well  be  suppos- 
ed when  Art  got  footing,  it  might  prosper.  As  these 
pictures  perished  by  time  they  were  often  replaced  by 
Mosaics. 

The  number  of  familieswhich  were  enriched  by  com- 
merce,and  ennobled, precludes  the  mention  of  any  one 
in  particular  as  a patron  of  Art  ; but  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  state  itself  employed  the  best  painters  to  deco- 
rate its  public  buildings;  and  thereby  not  only  furnished 
employment,  and  exercise  to  Art — but  also  commemo- 
rated public  events,  and  impressed  strangers  with  extra- 
ordinary ideas  of  its  greatness.  It  did  more  ; it  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  a school  of  Art,  which  has  served. 
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for  study  to  succeeding  painters.  Its  artists  excelled  in 
a particular  branch  (coloring)  and  no  where  can  this  be 
so  well  studied  as  at  Venice. 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  when  the  state  decorates 
its  apartments,  and  palaces,  inside  and  outside,  and  the 
nobility  do  the  same,  the  general  taste,  in  consequence, 
will  furnish  many  opportunities  for  Art  to  excel,  and 
the  natural  emulation  of  Art  will  dispose  it  to  embrace 
those  opportunities  ; such  was  the  character  of  Venice 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Bellinis  led  the  way 
in  coloring,  and  Giorgione  and  Titian  followed.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Veroneses,  and  others,  sup- 
ported the  reputation  of  their  school ; and  gave  that 
kind  of  tone  to  the  productions  of  the  Venetian  school 
which  they  have  retained  ever  since.  I do  not  find  that 
at  present  Venice  boasts  of  many  artists  superior  to  those 
of  other  countries ; neither  are  their  excellencies  now 
exclusively  their  own  ; but  whoever  recollects  the  merit 
of  Canaletti,  Marieschi,  and  others,  will  estimate 
Venetian  art  on  an  honorable  scale.  Venice  is  no  lon- 
ger the  emporium  of  Europe,  nor  even  an  independent 
state. 
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ART  IN  ROME. 

The  Roman  school  possessed  many  advantages  over 
those  of  other  parts : Rome  having  been  the  seat  of 
impeiial  majesty,  it  had  been  highly  ornamented  and 
in  spite  of  misfortune,  some  remembrance  of  such  orna- 
ment would  remain  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  more  be  transmitted  by  tradition,  ready  to  be 
called  into  exercise  by  favourable  incidents.  Also 
some  remains,  though  mutilated,  of  former  excellence 
being  ever  before  their  eyes,  maintained  a kind  of 
lambent  disposition  for  Art,  and  furnished  objects  of 
study  ready  at  a moment.  Add  to  this,  learning,  such 
as  the  times  afforded,  was  of  necessity  .cultivated  at 
Rome,  on  account  of  its  ecclesiastical  connections ; 
and  whatever  of  wealth  the  church  possessed,  naturally 
centered  where  the  head  of  the  church  resided.  Rut 
the  influence  of  Rome  in  procuring  artists  of  renown 
from  their  former  residences,  was  a very  considerable 
reason  of  its  early,  and  especially  of  its  rapid  progress 
in  Art.  A numerous  list  of  artists  might  be  produced 
to  confirm  this  remark. 

The  Arts  were  somewhat  reviving  at  Rome  before 
the  date  of  the  present  St.  Peter's  ; but  the  erection 
of  that  building  was  the  undertaking  which  determined 
their  abode,  and  their  rank ; this  called  forth  Archi- 
tecture, and  Architecture  called  forth  Painting,  and 
Sculpture.  So  large  an  edifice  required  many  artists 
to  fill  it  with  their  works;  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  Vatican,  and  its  apartments.  When  the  Pope  was 
thus  magnificently  lodged,  the  cardinals,  each  in  his 
turn,  would  follow  his  example ; hence  palaces  rose, 
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and  when  finished,  required  furniture  proportionate  to 
their  magnitude,  or  richness.  Rome  has  many  such 
palaces  ; some  of  which,  indeed,  have  changed  posses- 
sors, but  others  have  been  long  in  the  same  families, 
some  or  other  of  whose  branches  might  hope  to  arrive 
at  the  honors  of  the  cardinalate. 

Rome  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  advantages, 
has  always  maintained  a respectable  school  of  Art : its 
masters  have  been  allowed  to  excel  in  design;  to 
which  they  were  enabled,  by  their  possession  of  the 
antique  statues,  and  buildings.  This  may  be  reckoned 
the  first  of  the  advantages  of  the  Roman  school;  the 
works  of  the  great  Roman  masters  form  another ; and 
the  general  tincture  of  criticism  (so  necessary  to  just 
thinking)  which  obtains  among  its  men  of  letters,  and 
which  is  supported  by  numerous  books,  and  researches, 
is  by  no  means  a trifling  addition  in  favor  of  the  Ro- 
man school. 

Rome,  however,  has  not  of  late  produced  any  won- 
derful artists;  I mean,  those  who  not  contented  with 
merely  repeating  the  merits  of  former  masters  endeavor 
to  surpass  them.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  Art  was 
lost  at  Rome ; but  where  advantages  are  so  consider- 
able, we  have  a right  to  expect  proportionately  con- 
siderable eminence. 

Rome  has  produced  some  good  engravers;  but  their 
employment  has  been  the  circulation  of  designs  from 
their  old  masters  rather  than  from  modern  pictures ; 
which  furnishes  presumptive  evidence  that  modern  pro- 
ductions are  not  in  equal  esteem  with  those  of  former 
masters,  by  the  strangers  who  visit  Rome,  or  in  the 
countries  to  which  such  prints  are  exported. 
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ART  IN  BOLOGNA. 

Bologna  had  produced  very  respectable  artists,  be- 
fore the  school  of  the  Carracci  commenced;  yet  to 
these  masters  it  has  been  indebted  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  reputation.  Francisco  Francia,  the  earliest 
of  the  Bolognese  (considerable)  masters,  dates  from 
1450  to  1518,  and  Primaticcio  not  long  alter  him. 
Yet  the  merit  of  the  Carracci  has  imparted  a steadi- 
ness to  the  Bologniau  school,  which  entitles  them  to 
the  highest  honor ; and,  especially,  as  to  many  of  the 
artists  produced  here  Rome  itself  is  under  great  obliga- 
tions: Guido,  Domenichino,  Lanfranc,  and  others, 
prove  this.  Bologna  has  neither  commerce,  nor  royalty, 
to  give  it  a pre-eminence  among  the  Italian  cities;  and 
therefore  it  is  deprived  of  some  of  the  most  powerful 
stimuli,  which  excite  the  abilities  of  Art..  Traffic  may 
to  a certain  point  excite  emulation,  as  emulation  may 
be  excited  by  the  hope  of  patronage  ; but  if  both  traffic 
and  patronage  be  wanting,  genius  may  produce  excel- 
lence almost  in  vain,  or  solely  appropriate  to  the  barren 
plaudits  of  casual  spectators. 
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ART  IN  GERMANY. 

Germany  has  doubtless  produced  a number  of  good 
artists ; but  whether  it  be  that  our  intercourse  with 
Germany  in  respect  of  Art  is  not  extensive,  or  that  the 
German  language  is  little  cultivated  in  England,  or 
whether  the  Germans  have  but  little  exported  their 
productions,  however  it  may  be,  I have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  instances  of  many.  We  know 
that  Germany  had  early  masters,  and  that  from  the  days 
of  Albert  Durer,  to  the  present,  Art  has  been  culti- 
vated in  all  its  branches  ; and  in  the  article  of  Engrav- 
ing, seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  all  Europe  at  one 
period.  Since  Germany  has  sent  its  youth  to  study  at 
Rome,  it  has  dropped  much  of  that  Gothic  gusto  to 
which  it  was  formerly  addicted;  and  is  now  as  refined 
as  its  neighbours.  I conceive  that  the  patient  employ- 
ment of  Engraving,  is  well  calculated  for  German 
steadiness;  and  from  some  late  specimens,  it  may  be 
concluded,  their  merit  in  this  branch  of  Art  is  very  re- 
spectable. 

Germany  has  taken  the  trouble  to  send  youth  to  Pa- 
ris to  study  Engraving ; where  they  have  excelled  their 
preceptors  in  beauty  of  stroke  and  handling;  and  as 
the  Mezzo-tinto  manner  was  pleasing  to  them,  the 
Germans  have  visited  England  to  acquire  it;  but  in 
this  they  did  not  excel ; and  British  prints  are  much  in 
request  among  them. 
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ART  IN  SPAIN. 

The  riches  of  Spain  enabled  that  country  to  pur- 
chase the  talents,  and  the  works,  of  the  best  artists. 
When  such  artists  could  be  persuaded  to  travel,  the 
kings  of  Spain  employed  them  in  their  works,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Escurial,  and  when  the  best  artists  were 
unwilling  to  quit  their  abodes,  the  kings  of  Spain  have 
purchased  their  pictures,  whereby  that  country  now 
possesses  a noble  collection  of  the  best  performances. 
Beside  this,  as  the  political,  as  well  as  commercial, 
connection  of  Spain  with  Italy,  has  always  been  con- 
siderable, and  that  country  has  been  much  visited  by- 
Spanish  grandees,  the  manners  of  Italy  have  more  or 
less  prevailed  in  Spain  ; and  collections  of  pictures  have 
been  formed  in  consequence.  Spain  has  produced 
painters  of  great  merit ; as  well  of  history,  as  of  por- 
trait; it  has  also  many  Sculptures  extremely  well  per- 
formed by  natives;  how  far  its  taste  in  Architecture' is 
equal  to  that  of  Italy,  I profess  not  to  know,  neither, 
perhaps,  will  it  be  easy  to  judge,  till  the  Art  of  En- 
graving, wherein  the  Spaniards  have  been  backward, 
shall  transmit  those  representations  which  may  enable 
us  to  determine  : but  I apprehend.  Architecture  in 
Spain  is  yet  some  steps  from  perfection. 

Portugal  may  be  considered  as  part  of  Spain ; so 
much  have  the  same  manners,  and  customs,  obtained : 
the  Portuguese  are  not,  (I  believe)  before  the  Spaniards; 
neither  has  their  commercial  connection  with  England 
greatly  improved  their  knowledge  of  Art. 
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ART  IN  FRANCE. 

France,  by  its  situation,  is  so  connected  with  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  has  always  been  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  intermeddling  in  the  concerns  of  other  coun- 
tries, that  it  would  have  been  remarkable  if  it  had  not 
partaken  of  the  knowledge  of  that  reputation  which 
Art  was  daily  acquiring.  France  has  several  time* 
made  inroads  into  Italy,  even  to  Naples,  its  extremity : 
and  her  kings  and  princes  have  often  visited  Rome. 
France  also  has  long  wished  to  be  thought  the  rival  of 
Italy,  and  therefore,  has  strictly  watched  over  the  novel- 
ties of  that  country.  Among  its  monarchs,  it  has 
reckoned  some  of  the  most  sumptuous  in  Europe,  who 
at  the  same  time  have  cultivated  letters,  and  arms. 
The  reputation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  Italy,  in- 
duced Francis  I.  of  France,  to  entice  him  into  France, 
and  he  treated  his  merit  with  great  respect,  even  to  a 
visit  to  him  when  dying.  Mary  of  Medicis  employ- 
ed Rubens  to  decorate  her  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
at  Paris  ; and  Simon  Vouet  met  with  great  success; 
had  many  scholars  (among  whom  Le  Brun)  and 
established  a great  reputation.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
look  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  brightest 
period  of  the  Arts  in  France ; that  prince  encouraged 
them  from  ostentation;  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  all  his  court.  He  encouraged  Architecture,  and  he 
caused  the  antient  structures  to  be  studied,  and  publish- 
ed under  the  direction  of  Colbert  his  minister.  Sculp- 
ture, he  brought  to  a very  respectable  rank;  and  he 
even  fetched  Bernini  out  of  Italy,  and  allowed  him 
five  louis  a day,  while  in  France.  He  decorated  his 
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palaces  with  many  good  sculptures ; and  left  many  ex- 
cellent masters  in  this  branch.  Painting  he  ripened 
by  his  protection  of  Le  Brun:  but  Painting  in  France 
did  not  afterwards  flourish  in  its  nobler  styles,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Engraving  he  perfected ; and  his 
encouragement  of  this  Art,  produced  a succession  of 
Engravers  extremely  honorable  and  beneficial  to 
France. 

Poussin’s  manner  was  not  popular,  and  Le  Sueur 
died  young.  The  successors  to  these  had  merit,  but 
not  the  merit  of  their  masters : a frippery  taste  debased 
their  best  works,  in  which  respect  Watteau  was  un- 
happily injurious  to  Art,  and  Boucher  had  nothing 
superior  to  offer.  Vernet  in  landscape  has  lately 
been  highly,  and  deservedly  esteemed. 

Royal  patronage  was  a principal  support  of  Art  in 
France,  the  public  buildings,  bridges,  §cc.  were  many 
of  them  truly  noble : it  was  also  the  royal  custom  to 
order  annually  a certain  number  of  statues  and  other 
* sculptures,  and  of  historical  pictures.  The  artists  also 

were  handsomely  and  conveniently  lodged  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  and  the  whole  establishment  of  Art 
had  altogether  the  air  of  a national  undertaking. 

The  Arts  suffered  severely  during  the  paroxysms  of 
the  Revolution,  but  are  now  pompously  and  lavishly 
encouraged.  The  valuable  remains  of  ancient,  and 
specimens  of  modern  art,  public  or  private,  in  all  con- 
quered countries,  have  been  invariably  transferred  to 
Paris. 
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ART  IN  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES. 

Holland  and  Flanders  were  for  a long  time  the  seat* 
of  civil  commotion,  and  bloody  war:  this  is  saying 
enough  to  determine  that  there  the  Arts  were  almost 
prohibited.  Nevertheless,  Re  bens-  and  Vandyk  (his 
disciple)  led  the  way  in  the  most  honorable  career,  and 
disseminated  those  principles  which  succeeding  masters 
practised  with  great  success. 

The  court  of  the  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries, 
while  united  to  Spain,  possessed  not  a little  of  Spanish 
pride,  and  magnificence,  hence  it  encouraged  the  rts 
which  furnished  such  magnificence;  but  especially  in 
the  city  of  Antwerp,  where  trade  and  commerce  then 
had  taken  their  station,  and  where  buildings  were  ra- 
pidly rising,  did  the  Art  of  Painting  prosper;  the 
churches,  the  convents,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  the 
rich  Burghers,  testify  this.  When  trade  removed  to 
Amsterdam,  Art  forsook  Antwerp;  but  it  did  not 
flourish  at  Amsterdam  as  it  had  done  at  Antwerp  : its 
exertions  were  required  to  run  in  a different  channel, 
and  were  applied  to  different  purposes;  its  subjects 
were  smaller,  nicer,  neater,  but  then  it  treated  some 
of  these  subjects  with  prodigious  intelligence,  and  cor- 
rectness. It  could  not  vie  with  the  Italian  schools  in 
dignity,  and  grandeur,  nor  with  the  French  in  sprightli- 
ness, but  it  exceeded  all  in  the  management  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  was  inferior  to  none  in  coloring,  and 
its  dependencies.  Its  style  of  drawing  was  certainly 
incorrect,  and  too  common : but  its  figures  were  flesh 
and  blood,  and  its  landscapes  were  Nature  herself. 
Flowers  and  fruits,  still-life,  and  various  other  minor 
subjects,  it  rendered  absolute  deceptions;  it  spared  no 
pains  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  in  the  manual  prac- 
tice of  Art  might  stand  in  competition  with  the  most 
renowned  schools. 
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THE  ARTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  British  nation  has  never  been  highly  esteemed 
for  original  Art : whatever  of  excellence  it  may  have 
possessed,  has  usually  been  imported  from  the  conti- 
nent, together  with  its  fashions,  and  manners.  In  the 
early  ages  the  Britons  were  better  acquainted  with 
Agriculture  than  with  arts  ; though  they  were  esteemed 
an  ingenious  people.  The  Romans  left  a tincture  of 
Arts  behind  them,  and  the  Saxons,  when  settled,  fa- 
vored Architecture,  at  least.  Afterwards,  Art  was 
restricted  to  the  cloister ; and  during  the  turbulence  of 
civil  contention  had  little  honor  or  reward  to  expect. 
It  was  not  till  the  long  settled  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
that  Arts  began  to  flourish  ; that  princq  sent  for  Sculp- 
tors, &c.  from  Italy,  whom  he  engaged  on  his  works ; 
and  especially  on  his  magnificent  sepulchre.  His  son 
Henry  VIII.  was  ostentatious  by  nature  ; and  his  ri- 
val Francis  of  France,  being  ostentatious  also,  these 
princes  vied  with  each  other.  Wolsey  was  rich  and 
proud,  as  well  as  politic ; and  this  statesman,  though 
a priest,  contributed  to  promote  Art,  by  buildings, 
gifts,  &;c.  The  king  and  his  court  patronized  Hans 
Holbein,  and  we  are  obliged  to  this  painter  for  the 
likenesses  of  most  of  them.  Queen  Elizabeth  cer- 
tainly possessed  an  excellent  understanding;  and  among 
the  objects  she  patronized  was  Painting,  if  not  Sculp- 
ture. Architecture  revived  also,  about  this  period,  on.  the 
Grecian  principles;  and  though  it  was  at  first  mingled 
with  Gothic  excrescencies,  yet  gradually  it  purified  jt- 
sejf  from  them,  and  assumed,  a more  regular  . and  cor*- 
rect  appearance,.  The  pacific  James  favored  Art,  by 
favoring  tranquillity  ; and  Charles  I.  by  his  patronage 
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of  Vandyke,  and  Ixico  Jones,  his  employment  of 
Rosens,  and  his  own  intelligence  in  Art,  seems  to  have 
bid  fair  for  establishing  an  English  school,  which  might 
have  proved  inferior  to  none  : this  the  troubles  of  his 
reign  prevented  ; and  by  nothing  more  than  by  the 
sale  ot  his  collection  of  works  of  Art,  &:e.  on  which 
the  king  had  bestowed  great  attention  and  liberality. 
The  republic,  such  a republic  as  it  was,  was  too  much 
agitated,  jealous,  and  fluctuating,  to  attend  to  any 
study  less  important  than  public  affairs.  The  fire  of 
London  was  the  noblest  opportunity  England  ever  of- 
fered to  have  served  Art  and  been  served  by  Art,  but 
unhappily  it  was  lost.  Charles  II.  was  too  profligate 
to  serve  the  Arts  effectively;  and  king  William  had 
too  much  other  business  on  his  hands.  If  therefore  the 
Arts  produced  works  of  merit,  it  was  less  from  public 
patronage,  than  from  private.  Many  respectable  indi- 
viduals of  the  English  nobility  understood  Art,  and  va- 
lued it ; and  many  of  its  productions  attest  its  excellence, 
but  we  cannot  justly  date  the  English  school  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  those  principles 
were  gaining  ground  which  ultimately  issued  in  a public 
establishment.  Hogarth,  by  procuring  an  act  in  favor 
of  Engravers,  did  the  first  essential  service  to  that  Art ; 
the  establishment  of  Exhibitions,  was  the  next  great  step 
which  advanced  the  reputation  and  merit  of  Art.  Since 
that  period,  much  which  theBritish  school  has  produced, 
would  be  thought  worthy  of  distinguished  eminence  in 
the  most  celebrated  cabinets  of  Europe.  Architecture 
is  greatly  studied  in  England,  and  generally  understood. 
Portrait  Painting  is  fashionable  ; History  Painting  more 
popular  than  it  has  been:  Sculpture  spreads,  perhaps 
improves : Engraving  has  been  greatly  favored ; and  is 
likely  to  maintain,  if  not  increase  its  reputation. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTISTS, 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 


Metrodorus,  native  of  Persia,  acquired  great  riches;  and 
is  said  by  some  to  have  urged  Constantine  to  a war  with  Persia, 
in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Christians. 

Alipius,  was  ordered  by  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  363. 

Ciriades,  was  at  once  consul,  and  architect,  under  Theo- 
dosius; but  was  suspected  of  avarice  and  fraud. 

Sennamar,  in  the  5th  century,  an  Arabian  Avho  built  two 
famous  palaces  in  Castile — boasted  of  as  wonders  by  the  Arabs. 

Entinopos,  was  the  occasion  of  building  the  city  of  Venice, 
by  erecting  his  house  on  a small  island,  which  afterwards  was 
more  fully  peopled  by  those  whofledfrom^f/an’c.  Cir  A.D.450. 

Aloisius  was  commissioned  by  Theodoric , prince  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  to  repair  many  of  the  buildings  in  Rome. 

Anthemius,  of  Tral/us,  a city  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor, 
was  architect,  sculptor,  and  mechanic. 

Isiodorus  of  Miletus,  was  associate  of  Anthemius , not  only 
in  the  famous  edifice  of  Sta.  Sophia,  but  in  many  other  build- 
ings erected  by  Justinian.  More  than  500  architects  were  in 
employ  about  this  time,  A.D.  566. 

Perhaps  no  sovereign  ever  raised  so  many  buildings  as  Char- 
lemagne : but  all  wrere  heavy,  and  dull,  their  merit  being  so- 
lidity. A.D.  800. 

Rumoaldo  built  the  cathedral  of  Rlieims,  840. 

Buschetto,  a Greek,  built  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  1016. 

Buono  built  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  1154, 
and  many  works  in  various  places. 

The  doge  Zi  ani  of  Venice,  employed  two  architects  whose 
names  are  not  known  ; one  a Lombard,  the  other  from  Con- 
stantinople, the  latter  rebuilt  St.  Mark's  Church,  1 178. 

Vol.  IV.  E part  2.  Suger 
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Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis, near  Paris,  builtthe  abbey  1140. 

Dapo  flourished  in  Florence ; and  built  many  edifices. 
Died  1262. 

Arnolfo  his  son,  born  1232,  died  1300,  was  the  most  re- 
nowned architect  and  sculptor  of  his  time:  he  rebuilt  the 
walls  of  Florence,  and  many  palaces  and  public  places  ; he 
began  the  Duomo  of  Florence  (St.  Alary  of  blowers)  in  1288  ; 
and  laid  his  foundations  with  so  great  judgment  that  they  af- 
terwards supported  the  famous  dome  of  Brunelleschi . 

Jean  Rav  y was  employed  26  years  on  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris. 

Erwin  de  Steinback  laboured  28  years  together  on  Stras- 
burgh  cathedral:  which  he  completed.  Died  1305.  The 
tower  was  not  finished  till  1449. 

Giovanni  Cimabue,  was  born  at  Florence,  A.D.  1240, 
and  was  the  first  who  revived  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy.  Be- 
ing descended  of  a noble  family,  and  being  of  sprightly  parts, 
he  was  sent  to  school, to  learn  thebelles  lettres  of  those  times  ; 
but  instead  of  minding  his  books,  he  spent  all  his  timeindraw- 
ing men,  or  horses,  on  paper,  or  on  the  backs  of  his  books. 
The  Arts  having  been  extinct  in  Italy,  since  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarians,  the  senate  of  Florence  had  sent  at  that  time  for 
painters  out  of  Greece,  to  practice  painting  in  Tuscany.  Ci- 
mabue  was  their  first  disciple : for,  following  his  inclination, 
he  used  to  elope  from  school,  and  pass  whole  days  with  those 
painters  to  see  them  work.  His  father  perceiving  his  disposi- 
tion, agreed  with  the  Greeks  to  place  him  under  their  care. 
He  began  the  study ; and  soon  surpassed  his  masters  both  in 
design  and  coloring.  He  gave  something  of  strength  and  free- 
dom to  his  works, to  which  they  could  never  arrive:  and  though 
he  wanted  the  art  of  managing  lights  and  shadows,  was  little 
acquainted  with  perspective,  and  in  other  particulars  was  but 
indifferently  accomplished,  yet  the  foundation  which  he  laid 
forfuture  improvement,  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  the  “ Fa- 
ther of  the  first  age,  or  infancy,  of  modern  painting.” 

Cimabue  painted  in  fresco  and  in  distemper,  painting  in  oil 
being  not  then  in  use.  He  painted  many  things  at  Florence, 
some  of  which  yet  remain : but  as  his  fame  spread,  he  was  sent 
for  to  remote  places,  and  among  others,  to  Asceci,  in  Umbria, 
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the  birth  place  of  St.  Francis . There  in  the  lower  church,  in 
company  with  those  Greek  painters,  he  painted  some  of  the 
cieling  and  thesides  of  the  church,  with  the  stories  of  the  lives 
of  our  Saviour  and  St.  Francis ; in  which  he  so  far  out  did  his 
coadjutors,  that  he  resolved  to  paint  by  himself,  and  under- 
took the  upper  church  in  fresco.  Being  returned  to  Florence, 
he  painted  for  the  church  of  Sancta  Maria  Novella , where  he 
went  first  to  school,  a great  piece  of  a Madonna , which  is  be- 
tween the  chapel  of  thelluciilai,  and  that  of  the  Bardtdi  Ver- 
nia  ; and  which  was  the  biggest  picture  that  had  been  seen  in 
those  dajrs.  The  connoisseurs  say,  that  one  may  even  now 
discern  in  it  the  Greek  way  of  his  first  masters,  though  im- 
proved. It  produced  so  much  wonder  in  those  times,  that  it 
was  carried  from  Cimabue  s house  to  the  church  with  trum- 
pets before  it,  in  solemn  procession;  and  he  was  highly  re- 
warded and  honored  by  the  city  for  it.  There  is  a tradition, 
that  while  Cimabue  was  painting  this  piece  in  a garden  he  had 
near  the  gate  of  St.  Peter , Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples, 
came  through  Florence ; where  being  received  with  all  pos- 
sible respect,  the  magistrates  among  other  entertainments, 
carried  him  to  see  this  piece.  And  because  nobody  had  yet 
seen  it,  all  the  gentry  of  Florence  waited  upon  him  thither  ; 
and  with  such  extraordinary  rejoicings,  that  the  name  of  the 
place  was  changed  to  Borgo  Allegri,  that  is,  the  Merry' 
Suburb;  which  name  it  has  retained  to  this  day,  though  it  has 
since  been  built  upon,  and  made  part  of  the  city. 

Cimabue  was  a great  architect,  as  w ell  as  painter,  and  was 
concerned  in  the  fabric  of  Sancta  Maria  del  Fiore  in  Florence; 
during  w hich  employment,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  he  died. 
Cimabue' s picture  is  still  to  be  seen,  done  by  Simon  Sanese,  in 
the  chapel  of  Sancta  Maria  Novella , in  profile,  in  the  history 
of  Faith.  It  is  a figure  which  has  a lean  face,  a little  red  beard, 
hi  point,  with  a capuche,  or  monk’s  hood,  on  his  head,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  times:  the  figure  next  to  him  is  Simon 
Sanese  himself,  wdio  drew  his  own  picture  by  the  help  of  two 
looking-glasses. 

Giotto,  was  born  A.D.  1276,  at  a little  village  near  Flo- 
rence, of  parents  who  were  plain  country  people.  When  a 
bov,  be  was  sent  to  keep  sheep  in  the  fields  ; and,  having  a 
natural  inclination  for  design,  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with 
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drawing  them  after  the  life  upon  the  sand,  in  the  best  manner 
he  could.  Cimabue  travelling  that  way  found  him  at  this  work, 
and  thence  conceived  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  genius  for 
painting,  that  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  send  him  to  Flo- 
rence, to  be  brought  up  under  him.  He  had  not  applied  him- 
self long  to  design,  before  he  began  to  shake  olf  the  stiffness 
of  the  Grecian  masters.  He  endeavoured  to  give  finer  airs  to 
his  heads,  more  of  nature  to  his  coloring,  and  proper  actions 
to  his  figures.  He  attempted  likewise  to  draw  after  the  life, 
and  to  express  the  passions  of  the  mind.  What  he  did,  had 
not  been  done  in  200  years  before,  with  any  skill  equal  to  his. 
Giotto's  reputation  extended  far  and  near,  insomuch,  that  it  is 
reported  that  pope  Benedict  IX.  sent  a gentleman  into  Tusca- 
ny, to  see  what  sort  of  a man  he  was  ; and  to  bring  him  a de- 
sign from  each  of  the  Florentine  painters,  being  desirous  of 
estimating  their  skill  and  capacities.  When  he  came  to  Gi- 
otto, and  explained  the  pope’s  intentions,  which  were  to  em- 
ploy him  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome;  and  desired  him  to 
send  some  piece  of  design  by  him  to  his  holiness  : Giotto , who 
was  a pleasant  man,  took  a sheet  of  paper,  drew  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pencil  so  true  a circle,  that  “ round  as  Giotto's 
O,”  became  proverbial.  Then  presenting  it  the  gentleman, 
lie  told  him,  smiling, that“  there  wasa  piece  of  design,  which 
lie  might  carry  to  his  holiness.”  The  man  replied,  “ I ask  for 
a design  Giotto  answered,  “ Go,  Sir,  I tell  you  his  holiness 
asks  nothing  else  of  me.”  The  pope  comprehended  by  this, 
how  much  Giotto  excelled  in  design  all  other  painters  of  his 
time;  and  accordingly  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  employed 
him.  Here  he  painted  many  things,  and  among  the  rest  a ship 
of  Mosaic  work,  which  is  over  the  three  gates  of  the  portico, 
in  the  entrance  to  St.  Peter's  church  : which  very  celebrated 
piece  is  known  to  all  painters  by  the  name  of  Giotto's  barque. 
Benedict  being  dead,  Clement  V.  succeeded  him,  and  transi 
ferred  the  papal  court  to  Avignon  ; whither,  likewise  Giotto 
was  obliged  to  go.  After  some  stay  there,  having  satisfied  the 
pope  by  many  fine  specimens  of  his  art,  he  was  largely  re  warded, 
and  returned  to  Florence  full  of  riches  and  honor  in  1316.  He 
was  soon  called  to  Padua,  where  he  painted  a new-built  cha- 
pel ; from  thence  to  Verona,  and  then  to  Ferrara.  At  the  same 
time  the  poet  Dante , hearing  that  Giotto  was  at  Ferrara,  and 
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being  himself  then  an  exile  at  Ravenna,  got  him  over  to  Ra- 
venna, where  he  painted  several  things.  In  1322,  lie  was  again 
invited  abroad  by  Cas/raccio  Castrucani,  lord  of  Lucca,  and, 
after  that,  by  Robert,  king  of  Naples.  Giotto  painted  many 
things  at  Naples,  and  chiefly  the  chapel,  where  the  king  was 
so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  used  very  often  to  go  and  sit  by 
him  while  he  was  at  work:  for  Giotto  was  a man  of  pleasant 
conversation  and. wit,  as  well  as  ready  with  his  pencil.  The 
number  of  his  works  are  very  great.  There  is  a picture  of  his 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence,  representing  the  death  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  with  the  apostles  about  her:  the  attitudes 
of  which  story,  Michael  Angelo  used  to  say,  could  not  be  bet- 
ter designed.  Giotto , however,  did  not  confine  his  genius  tOi 
painting : he  was  a sculptor  andarchitect.  In  1327,  he  formed' 
the  design  of  a magnificent  monument  for  Guido  Tarlati,  bi- 
shop of  Arezzo,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  Ghibeline  faction 
in  Tuscany : and, in  1 334, undertook  the  famous  tower  of  Sunc- 
ta  Maria,  del  Fiore,  for  which  work,  though  it  was  not  finished, 
he  was  made  a citizen  of  Florence,  and  endowed  with  a con- 
siderable yearly  pension. 

He  died  in  1336  : and  the  city  of  Florence  erected  a statue 
in  marble  over  his  tomb.  He  had  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  most  of  the  excellent  men  of  the  age  he  lived  in  ; and 
among  the  rest  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

Andrea  Taffi,  and  Gaddo  Gaddi  were  his  cotempora- 
ries and  the  restorers  of  Mosaic  work  in  Italy  : which  the  for- 
mer had  learnt  of  Appolonius  the  Greek,  and  the  latter  very- 
much  improved. 

At  the  same  time  also  was  Margaritone,  a native  of 
Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  who  first  invented  the  art  of  gilding  with 
leaf-gold,  upon  bole-armoniac. 

Simone  Memmi,  born  at  Sienna,  (a  city  in  the  borders  of 
the  dukedom  of  F lorence)  A.D.  1 285,  was  a disciple  of  Giotto , 
whose  manner  he  improved  in  drawing  after  the  life.  He  was 
applauded  for  his  free  and  easy  invention,  and  began  to  un- 
derstand the  decorum  in  his  compositions.  Died  A.D.  1345. 

Taddeo  Gaddi,  another  disciple  of  Giotto,  born  at  Flo- 
rence, Anno  1300,  excelled  his  master  in  the  beauty  of  his' 
coloring,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  figures.  He  was  also  a 
skilful  architect,  and  much  commended  for  his  bridge  over 
the  river  Arno,  at  Florence.  He  died  A.D.  1350. 

William 
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William  of  Wykeham,  an  English  prelate  of  most  re- 
spectable memory,  was  born  at  Wykeham  in  Hampshire,  in 
1,324.  His  parents  were  persons  of  good  reputation  and  cha- 
racter, but  in  circumstances  so  mean,  that  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  uive  their  son  a liberal  education.  However,  this  de- 
ficiency  was  supplied  by  some  generous  patron,  who  main- 
tained him  at  school  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  instructed 
in  grammatical  learning,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  diligence  and 
piety. 

His  being  brought  to  court,  and  placed  there  in  the  king’s 
service,  is  related  to  have  been  when  he  wasabout  two  or  three 
and  twenty  years  of  age  : but  the  first  office  which  he  appears 
upon  record  to  have  borne,  was  that  of  clerk  of  all  the  king’s 
works  in  the  manors  of  Henle  and  Ycshamstead.  His  patent 
for  this  is  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1356  : and,  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober following,  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king’s  works  at 
the  castle  and  in  the  park  of  Windsor.  It  was  by  his  advice 
and  persuasion,  that  the  king  was  induced  to  pull  down  great 
part  of  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  the  magni- 
ficent manner  in  which  (upon  the  whole)  it  now  appears  ; and 
the  execution  of  this  great  work  was  committed  entirely  to 
him.  Wykeham  had  likewise  the  sole  direction  of  the  build- 
ing of  Queenborough  castle  ; the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  lowness  of  the  situation,  did 
not  discourage  him  from  advising  and  undertaking  this  work  ; 
and  in  the  event  they  only  served  to  display  more  evidently 
the  skill  and  abilities  of  the  architect.  Wykeham  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  the  execution  of  these  employments,  that 
he  gained  a considerable  place  in  his  master’s  favor,  and  grew 
daily  in  his  master’s  affections:  nevertheless,  his  enemies 
gave  so  malicious  a turn  to  an  inscription  he  put  on  the  pa- 
lace at  Windsor,  as  exposed  him  for  a little  time  to  the  king’s 
displeasure.  The  words  of  this  inscription  are,  “ This 
made  Wykeham;”  and  have  an  ambiguous  meaning. 
Those  who  wished  him  ill  interpreted  them  in  the  worst 
sense;  and  hinted  to  the  king,  that  the  chief  surveyor  of  that 
edifice  insolently  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  it  to  himself.  His 
majesty  being  exasperated,  reproached  Wykeham,  but  was 
appeased,  and  even  laughed  after  hearing  his  answer, 
he  replying,  with  a smiling  air,  that  his  accusers  must  either 
be  extremely  malicious,  or  extremely  ignorant : “ I am,” 
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said  be,  “ the  creature  of  this  palace:  to  it  I owe  the  favour 
“ with  which  my  sovereign  indulges  me,  and  who  raised  me 
“ from  a low  condition  to  an  exalted  fortue.  Such  is  its  import.” 

Henceforth  we  find  the  king-  continually  heaping  on  him 
preferments  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  all  along  his  design  to  take  upon  him  holy  orders,  though 
he  was  not  ordained  priest  till  1362.  From  his  being  made 
rector  of  Pulliam  in  Norfolk  in  1357,  which  was  his  first,  to 
his  being  raised  to  the  see  of  Winchester  in  1366,  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  state  all  the  while  kept  pace  with  his  pre- 
ferment in  the  Ghurch.  In  1359,  he  was  constituted  chief 
warden  and  surveyor  of  the  king’s  castles  of  Windsor,  Leeds, 
Dover,  and  Hadlam ; in  1363,  warden  and  justiciary  of  the 
king’s  forest,  on  this  side  Trent ; keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in 
1364 ; and  within  two  years  after  secretary  to  the  king. 

He  repaired  the  palaces  and  houses  belonging  to  his  see,  at 
great  expence  : he  made  visitations  of  his  whole  diocese  : and 
he  was  very  diligent  and  active  in  establishing  s’trict  discipline 
and  reforming  abuses. But, 

The  work  which  demanded  his  chief  attention  was,  to  erect 
his  college  at  Oxford  ; the  king’s  patent  for  the  building  of 
which  is  dated  June  30,  1379.  He  published  his  charter  of 
foundation  the  26th  of  November  following  ;.  by  which  he  en- 
titled his  college,  “ Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynehestre  in 
Oxenford.”  The  building  was  begun  in  March  following,  and 
finished  in  April  1386.  During  the  carrying  on  of  this  work 
at  Oxford,  he  established  in  proper  form  his  society  at  Win- 
chester. His  charter  of  foundation  bears  date  Oct.  20,  1382, 
in  which  he  gives  his  college  the  name  of  “ Seinte  Marie  Col- 
lege of  Wynehestre.”  In  1387,  the  year  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  building  at  Oxford,  he  began  that  at  Winchester, 
and  finished  it  in  1393. 

This  illustrious  prelate  died  at  South  Waltham,  Sept.  27, 
1404;  and  was  buried  in  his  own  oratory,  in  the  cathedral 
church  ol  Winchester,  in  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  which 
he  had  iaid  out  immense  sums. 

Tomaso,  called  Giottino,  for  his  affecting,  and  imitat- 
ing Giotto's  manner,  born  at  Florence,  Anno  1324,  began  to 
add  strength  to  his  figures,  and  to  improve  the  art  of  per- 
spective. He  died  A. D,  1356. 
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Bufalmaco  (Bonamico,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  who 
was  as  pleasant  in  his  conversation,  as  he  was  ingenious  in  his 
compositions.  A friend,  whose  name  was  Bruno,  consulting 
him  one  day  how  he  might  give  more  expression  to  his  sub- 
ject, Bufalmaco  answered,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
make  the  words  come  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  figures  by  la- 
bels, on  which  they  might  be  written.  Bruno,  thinking  him 
in  earnest,  did  so,  as  several  foolish  painters  did  after  him; 
who,  improving  upon  Bruno,  added  answers  to  questions, 
and  made  their  figures  enter  into  a kind  of  conversation. 
Bufalmaco  died  in  1340. 

Johannes  ab  Eyk,  commonly  called  John  of  Bruges,  born 
at  Maseech,  on  the  river  Maez,  in  the  Low  Countries,  Anno 
1370,  was  a disciple  of  his  brother  Hubert,  and  a considera- 
ble painter : but  above  all  things  famous  for  being  the  (sup- 
posed) happy  inventor  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  Anno  1410, 
(thirty  years  before  printing  was  found  out,  by  John  Guttem- 
berg,  of  Strasburgh.)  He  died  Anno  1441,  having  some  years 
before  his  decease  communicated  his  invention  to 

Antonello  of  Messina,  who  travelled  from  his  own  coun- 
try into  Flanders,  on  purpose  to  learn  the  secret : and  return- 
ing to  Sicily,  and  afterwards  to  Venice,  was  the  first  who 
practised,  and  taught  it  in  Italy.  He  died  Anno  Astat.  49. 

Fillippo  Brunelleschi,  born  1377,  was  the  son  of  Lip- 
go  Lapi ; was  designed  for  a notary,  but  very  early  shewed  a 
surprising  genius  for  mechanics,  sculpture,  and  architecture  ; 
he  first  distinguished  the  three  orders  of  the  ancients  ; he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  covering  St.  Mary  of  Flowers  with  a dome  ; 
he  visited  Rome,  and  so  absorbedly  studied  the  ancient  build- 
ings as  to  forget  his  food.  After  a tempest  of  objections  he 
completed  his  dome  to  the  astonishment  of  the  age.  His  fame 
was  spread  throughout  Italy  ; and  his  services  were  ever}'- 
where  in  request.  Died  A.D.  1444. 

Leon  Battista  Alberti,  born  1398,  was  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  and  well  versed  in  several  sciences,  and 
especially  in  the  fine  arts : was  one  of  the  principal  restorers 
of  ancient  architecture.  He  did  many  works  in  Florence  ; 
others  in  Rome  ; and  elsewhere.  But  we  are  principally  ob- 
liged to  him  for  his  tract  De  Re  Edificatoria  ; or  ten  books  on 
Architecture  ; and  indeed,  says  an  author,  we  must  render  this 
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testimony  to  the  famous  genius  of  Alberti , that  never  man  la- 
bored with  more  success  upon  so  tiresome  and  so  difficult  a mat- 
ter. His  family,  being  illustrious,  andallied  to  that  of  Medici , 
wrought  the  first  tie  of  friendship  with  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  , 
and  he  communicated  to  him  his  design  of  studying  the  an- 
cient Architecture.  Lorenzo  de  Medici's  letters  gave  him  ac- 
cess at  the  courts  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
there  were  old  ruins,  or  buildings,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
magnificent.  Alberti  visited  them  at  his  ease  ; took  all  their 
measures;  and  at  his  return  to  Florence,  compared  the  divers 
observations  he  had  made  with  the  preceptsof  Vitruvius.  Then 
he  bent  his  studies  on  optics,  perceiving  that  the  painters 
of  his  time  did  not  succeed  in  making  portraits  in  miniature: 
lie  found  out  their  demonstrations  and  rules,whichheil  lustrated 
and  rendered  public,  andspared  neither  industry,  pains,  orex- 
pence,  to  instruct  youth  in  practising  them.  From  thence  it 
came  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  at  Florence  a greater  num- 
ber of  excellent  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  than  had 
been  known  in  Greece,  even  when  she  boasted  of  beinu  the 
mother  and  nurse  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Masaccio  was  born  in  Tuscany,  A.D.  1417,  and  for  his 
copious  invention,  manner  of  design,  coloring,  and  graceful 
actions  of  his  figures  ; for  his  draperies,  and  judgment  in  per- 
spective, he  is  reckoned  the  master  of  the  second,  or  middle 
age  of  modern  painting  : which  it  is  thought  he  would  have 
carried  to  a much  higher  degree  of  perfection,  if  death  had 
not  stopped  him  in  his  career  (by  poison  it  was  supposed) 
A.D.  1443. 

Gentile,  and  Giovanni,  sons  and  disciples  of  Giacomo 
Belling,  were  born  at  Venice,  (Gentile,  A D.  1421.)  and 
were  so  eminent  that  Gentile  was  sent  for  to  Constantinople, 
by  Mahomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks  : for  whom  having 
(among  other  things)  painted  the  decollation  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  the  emperor,  to  convince  him  that  the  neck,  after  its 
separation  from  the  body,  could  not  be  so  long  as  he  had 
made  it  in  his  picture,  ordered  a slave  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and  commanded  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  in  his  presence  : 
which  so  terrified  Gentile , that  he  could  never  be  at  rest,  till 
he  got  leave  to  return  home  : which  the  emperor  granted,  af- 
ter .he  had  knighted  him,  and  nobly  rewarded  him  for  his  ser- 
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vices.  The  most  considerable  works  of  these  brothers  are  at 
Venice,  w'here  Giovanni iived  to  the  age  of  90  years,  having 
very  rarely  painted  any  thing  but  Scripture  stories,  and  reli- 
gious subjects,  which  he  performed  so  well,  as  to  be  esteemed 
the  most  excellent  of  all  the  Bellini . Gentile  died  A.D.  1501. 
,/Etat.  80. 

Andrea  Mantagna,  born  at  Padua,  A.D.  1431,  tvas 
a disciple  of  Jacopo  Squarcione , was  very  correct  in  design, 
admirable  in  fore-shortening  his  figures,  well  versed  in  per- 
spective, and  arrived  to  great  knowledge  of  antiquities,  by 
his  continued  application  to  the  statues,  basso-relievos,  &c. 
However, his  neglect  of  seasoning  his  studies  after  the  antique, 
with  the  living  beauties  of  nature,  has  given  his  pencil  some- 
what of  hardness  and  dryness  : his  drapery  is  generally  stiff, 
(according  to  the  manner  of  those  times)  and  perplexed  with 
little  folds.  He  painted  several  things  for  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
and  for  other  princes,  and  persons  of  distinction  : but  the 
best  of  his  works,  and  for  which  he  was  knighted  by  the 
marquis  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  of  Mantua,  are  the  Triumphs  of 
Julius  Casar,  now  at  Hampton  Court.  He  died  A.D.  1517  ; 
iEtat.  86.  having  been  one  of  the  first  who  practised  the  art 
of  Engraving  in  Italy  : the  invention  whereof  is  justly  ascrib- 
ed toMAso  FiNiGUERA,a  goldsmith  of  Florence  : who  in  the 
year  1460,  discovered  the  way  of  printing  off  on  paper,  what 
he  had  engraved  on  silver-plate,  &c. 

Andrea  Verrochio,  a Florentine,  born  A.D.  1432,  was 
Avell  skilled  in  mathematics,  music,  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  ; Avhich  last,  it  seems,  he  quitted  on  this  account: 
— In  a piece  of  St.  John  baptizing  our  Saviour,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  one  of  his  scholars,  had  by  his  order  painted  an  angel, 
holding  some  part  of  our  Saviour’s  garments ; which  so  far 
excelled  the  rest,  that  Verrochio,  vexed  to  be  outdone  by 
a youth,  resolved  never  to  use  the  pencil  any  more.  He  dis- 
covered the  art  of  taking  the  likeness  of  the  face,  by  molding 
off  the  features  in  plaster  of  Paris.  He  understood  casting 
very  well.  The  Venetians  would  have  employed  him  to  have 
made  a brazen  statue  of  Bartolomeo  di  Bergamo  on  horseback, 
and  he  composed  a model  of  it  in  vrax  ; but  another  being  pre- 
ferred before  him  to  cast  the  statue,  he  w-as  so  provoked,  that 
he  broke  off  the  head  and  legs  of  his  model,  and  fled.  The 
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se’-w.te  in  vain  issued  orders  to  stop  him  ; they  declared  they 
would  have  his  head  cut  off,  if  they  could  catch  him  ; to 
which  he  published  an  answer,  that,  “ if  they  should  cut  off 
his  head,  it  would  he  impossible  to  make  another  : whereas 
he  could  easily  make  another  head  and  a finer  one,  for  the 
mode;  of  his  horse.”  He  was  afterwards  pardoned  and  em- 
ployed ; but  had  not  the  pleasure  of  putting  the  horse  in  its 
place  : for,  over-heating  himself  in  casting  it,  he  fell  ill  of  a 
pleurisy,  and  died  A.D.  1488,  aged  56. 

Luca  Signorelli  of  Cortona,  a city  in  the  dukedom  of 
Florence,  born  A.D.  1489,  was  a disciple  of  Pietro  dot  Bor- 
gu  S.  Sepuldiro , he  was  so  excellent  at  designing  the  naked, 
that  from  a piece  which  he  painted  in  the  chapel  of  the  great 
church,  at  Orvieto,  M.  Angelo  Buonarruoti  transferred  se- 
veral entire  figures  into  his  last  judgment.  He  died  very  rich, 
A.D.  1521.  He  is  said  to  have  had  such  an  absolute  com- 
mand over  his  passions,  that  when  his  beloved  son  (a  youth 
extremely  handsome',  and  of  great  hopes)  had  been  unfortu- 
nately killed,  and  was  brought  home  to  him,  Re  ordered  his 
corpse  lobe  carried  into  his  painting-room  : and  having  stript 
him,  immediately  drew  his  picture,  without  shedding  a tear. 

Pietro  di  Cosimo,  a Florentine,  born  A.D.  1441,  tvas  a 
disciple  of  Cosimo  Bose/li  (whose  name  he  retained)  and  a 
verv  good  painter  : but  so  strangely  full  of  caprices,  that  all 
his  delight  was  in  painting  satyrs,  fauns,  harpies,  monsters, 
and  such  like  extravagant  and  whimsical  figures:  and  there- 
fore he  applied  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  Bacchanalias, 
Masquerades,  &c.  Died  A.D.  1521. 

Bramante  of  Urbino,  born  1444,  of  poor  but  honest  pa- 
rents ; when  a boy,  applied  to  Design  and  Painting,  but  after- 
wards to  Architecture.  He  measured  the  antiquities  of  Rome 
and  elsewhere  : but  his  productions  were  nevertheless  some- 
what dry,  and  shewed  the  infancy  of  correct  Architecture. 
His  greatest  work  was  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  which 
he  began,  and  advanced  : but  left  it  to  be  finished  by  his  suc- 
cessors. Died  A.D.  1514. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  an  illustrious  Italian  painter,  and 
universal  genius,  was  descended  from  a noble  family  in  T us- 
cany, and  born  in  a castle  called  Vinci,  near  Florence,  A.D. 
1445.  He  was  placed  under  Andrea  Vcrrochia , but  soon  sur- 
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passed  him  and  all  his  predecessors;  and  is  owned  as  the 
master  of  the  third  or  golden  age  of  modern  painting-. 

Leonardo , quitting  Verrochfo,  did  many  paintings  still  to  be 
seen  at  Florence.  He  became  in  all  respects  a most  accom- 
plished person.  Never  was  painter  more  knowing  in  the 
theoty  of  his  art.  He  was  well  skilled  in  anatomy,  optics, 
and  geometry,  in  the  study  of  nature  and  her  operations:  for 
he  maintained  the  knowledge  of  nature  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  painting.  His  genius  was  universal,  he  applied  him- 
self to  arts,  to  literature,  to  accomplishments  of  the  body; 
and  he  excelled  in  all.  He  was  a good  architect,  sculptor, 
and  mechanic:  he  had  a fine  voice,  understood  music,  and  both 
played  and  sung  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
well-formed  person,  and  master  of  all  genteel  exercises.  He 
understood  the  management  of  a horse,  took  delight  in  appear- 
jng  well  mounted : and  was  very  dextrous  in  the  use  of  arms. 
His  behaviour  was  polite,  and  his  conversation  so  infinitely 
taking,  that  no  man  ever  partook  of  it  without  pleasure,  or 
left  it  without  regret. 

His  reputation  soon  spread  itself  over  Italy.  Lom's  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan,  called  him  to  his  court,  and  prevailed  with  him 
to  be  a director  of  the  academy  for  Architecture,  he  had  just 
established  : whence  Leonardo  soon  banished  the  old  Gothic 
fashions,  and  reduced  every  thing  to  the  principles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Duke  ZcwA  forming  a design  of  suppl}'- 
ing  the  city  of  Milan  with  water  by  a new  canal,  the  execution 
was  deputed  to  Leonardo.  To  accomplish  this  vast  design,  he 
spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  mathema- 
tics; applying  with  double  ardor  to  those  parts  which  assisted 
him  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  At  length  he  accomplished 
this  great  work;  rendering  hills  and  vallies  navigable  with  se- 
curity. Thiscanal,namedMortesana,is200milesin length ; and 
passes  through  the  Yaiteline  and  the  valley  of  Chiavenpa, con- 
ducting the  waters  of  the  river  Adda  to  the  very  walls  of  Milan. 

After  Leonardo  had  been  laboring  some  years  for  the  service 
of  Milan,  as  architect  and  engineer,  he  was  called  by  the  duke 
to  adorn  it  by  his  paintings : and  he  painted, among  other  things, 
his  celebrated  piece  of  the  Last  Supper.  Francis  I.  of  France, 
was  so  charmed  with  this,  that,  finding  it  impracticable  to  re- 
move it, he  procured  a copy, which  is  still  at  St.  Germains;  while 
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the  original,  being  painted  in  oil,  on  a wall  not  sufficiently  se- 
cured from  moisture, has  long  been  defaced.  The  wars  of  Italy 
interrupted  him;  and  his  patron,  duke  Louis , being  defeated 
and  carried  prisoner  to  France,  the  academy  was  destroyed, the 
professorsexpelled,  and  the  arts  effectually  banished  from  Mi- 
lan. In  1499,theyearbeforedukeZoz</s’s  defeat,  Leonardubewg 
at  Milan, was  desired  to  contrive  some  new  device  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Zokw  XII.  of  France, who  was  ready  to  make  his  en- 
trance into  that  city.  Leonardo  consented,  and  made  a very 
curious  automaton  : it  was  the  figure  of  a lion, whose  inside  was 
so  well  furnished  with  machinery,  that  it.marched  out  to  meet 
the  king ; made  a stand  when  it  came  before  him;  reared  up  on 
its  hinder  legs  ; and  opening  its  breast,  presented  an  escut- 
cheon, with  flower  de  luces  quartered  on  it. 

When  Leonardo  Milan,  he  retired  to  Florence;  where 

he  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the  Medici.  In  1503,  the 
Florentines  resolving  to  have  their  council  chamber  painted, 
Leonardo  by  a public  decree  was  elected  to  the  office  ; and  got 
Michael  Angelo  to  assist  him  in  painting  one  side  of  it,  while  he 
himself  painted  the  other.  Michael  Angelo  was  then  a young- 
man  ; yet  had  acquired  great  reputation,  and  was  not  afraid 
to  vie -with  Leonardo.  .Jealous}7,  as  is  usual,  arose  between 
them;  and  each  had  their  partizans,  so  that  at  last  they  became 
open  enemies.  About  this  time  Raffaelle  was  led  by  Leonardo' s 
reputation  to  Florence  ; the  first  view  of  whose  works  astonish- 
ed him,  and  produced  in  him  a reformation,  to  which  all  the 
glory  he  afterwards  acquired  has  been  ascribed  by  some.  Leo- 
nardo  staid  at  Florence,  till  1513;  and  then  went  to  Rome, 
which  it  is  said  he  had  never  yet  seen.  Leo  X.  then  pope, who 
loved  painting  and  the  arts,  received  him  graciously,  and  re- 
solved to  employ  him  : upon  which  Leonardo  set  himself  to 
the  distilling  of  oils,  and  preparing  of  varnishes  for  his  paint- 
ings. Leo , informed  of  this,  said  smartly  enough,  that,  “ no- 
thing could  be  expected  from  a man,  who  thought  of  finish- 
ing his  works  before  he  had  begun  them.”  This  unlucky  bon 
mot,  and  other  little  mortifications, displeased  him  with  Rome, 
so  that  being  invited  by  Francis  I.  he  removed  into  France, 
lie  was  above  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  undertook  this 
journey  : and’ it  is  probable  the  fatigues  of  it,  together  with 
change  of  dimate,  contributed  to  the  distemper  of  which  he 
died.  He  languished  several  months  at  Fontainbleau,  during 
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which  time  the  king  went  frequently  to  see  him  : and  one  dav, 
as  he  was  raising  himself  up  in  bed  to  thunk  the  king  for  the 
honor  done  him,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a fainting  fit; 
and  Francis  stooping  to  support  him,  he  expired  in  tiie  arms 
of  that  monarch.  A.  I).  1520. 

He  was  extremely  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  works  ; 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Rubens , that  his  chief  excellence  lay  in 
giving  every  thing  its  proper  character ; he  was  wonderfully 
diffident  of  himself,  and  left  several  pieces  unfinished  ; believ- 
ing, that  his  hand  could  never  reach  that  idea  which  he  had 
conceived  in  his  mind.  Some  of  his  paintings  are  in  Ingland 
and  other  countries,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  Flo- 
rence and  France.  He  composed  discourses  on  several  curious 
subjects,  among  which  were,  “ A Treatise  of  the  Nature, 
Equilibrium,  and  Motion  of  Water  ;”  “ A Treatise  of  Ana- 
tomy;” “ The  Anatomy  of  a Horse;”  “ A Treatise  of  Per- 
spective;” “ A Treatise  of  Light  and  Shadows;”  and  “A 
'Treatise  of  Painting.”  None  of  these  have  been  published, 
but  the  “ Treatise  of  the  Art  of  Painting.” 

Pietro  Perucino,  so  called  from  the  place  where  he  was 
born,  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  A.  D.  1446,  w'as  a disciple  of 
Andrea  Verroehio.  He  was  so  very  miserable  and  covetous  a 
wretch,  that  the  loss  of  his  money  by  thieves,  broke  his 
heart,  A.D.  1524. 

Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  a Florentine  painter,  born  in 
1449,  was  at  first  intended  for  the  profession  of  a goldsmith, 
but  followed  his  more  prevailing  inclinations  to  painting,  with 
such  success,  that  he  is  ranked  among  the  prime  masters  of 
his  time.  Nevertheless  his  manner  wrus  Gothic  and  very  dry  ; 
and  his  reputation  is  not  so  much  fixed  by  his  own  works,  as 
by  his  having  had  Michael  Angelo  for  his  disciple.  He  died  at 
44  years  of  age,  and  left  three  sons,  David,  Benedict,  and 
Rhodolph,  who  w ere  all  of  them  painters. 

Francesco  Raibolini,  commonly  called  Francia,  born 
at  Bologna,  A.D.  1450,  wras  at  first  a goldsmith,  or  jeweller; 
aftenvards  an  engraver  of  coins  and  medals,  but  at  last  apply- 
ing to  painting,  he  acquired  great  reputation:  particularly 
by  a ^t.  Sebastian , whom  he  had  drawn  bound  to  a tree,  with 
his  hands  tied  over  his  head.  In  which  figure,  besides  the 
delicacy  of  its  coloring,  and  gracefulness  of  the  posture,  the 
proportion  of  its  parts  was  so  admirably  just  and  true,  that 
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all  the  succeeding  Bolognese  Painters  (even  Hannibal  Car- 
rache  himself)  studied  its  measures  as  their  rule,  and  followed 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancients  had  done  the 
canon  of  Polycletus.  It  was  under  the  discipline  of  this 
master,  that  Marc  Antonio , Raffuelle1  s best  graver,  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  his  art.  Count  Malvasia  affirms,  he  lived  till 
the  year  1530:  though  Vasari  says,  he  died  in  1518;  and 
states  the  occasion  of  his  death  to  have  been  a fit  of  transport, 
that  seized  him,  upon  sight  of  the  famous  St.  Cecilia , which 
Raffuellc  had  painted,  and  sent  to  him,  to  put  up  in  one  of 
the  churches  in  Bologna. 

Fra  Bartolomeo,  born  at  Savignano,  a village  about  ten 
miles  from  Florence,  A.D.  1469,  was  a disciple  of  Cosimo 
Rosel/i : but  much  more  beholden  to  the  works  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  for  his  extraordinary  skill  in  painting.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  fundamentals  of  design  : and  had  besides,  so  many 
laudable  qualities, that  Raffaelle,  after  he  had  quitted  the  school 
of  Perugino , applied  himself  to  this  master,  and  under  him 
studied  perspective,  and  the  art  of  managing  his  colors.  lie 
turned  Dominican  Friar,  A.D.  1500,  and  after  some  time, 
was  by  his  superiors  sent  to  the  convent  of  St.  Mark,  in  Flo- 
rence. He  painted  both  portraits  and  histories,  but  would 
hardly  ever  draw  naked  figures,  though  nobody  understood 
them  better.  He  died  A.D.  1517,  and  was  the  first  who  in- 
vented and  made  use  of  a lay-man. 

Albert  Durer,  descended  from  an  Hungarian  family,  and 
born  at  Nuremberg,  May  20,  1471,  w^as  one  of  the  best  en- 
gravers and  painters  of  his  age.  Having  made  a slight  begin- 
ning in  the  shop  of  his  father,  vrho  was  a goldsmith,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  an  indifferent  painter,  named  Martin 
Hupse,  who  taught  him  to  engrave  on  copper,  and  to  ma- 
nage colors.  Albert  leayned  likewise  arithmetic,  perspective, 
andgeometry  : and  then, at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  exhibited 
some  of  his  works  to  the  public : his  first  was  the  Graces, 
naked,  perfectly  well  shaped  ; over  their  heads  a globe,  dated 
1 497.  He  engraved  thelife  of  Christ  in  thirty-six  pieces,  which 
were  so  highly  esteemed,  that  Marc  Antonio  Arran  copied 
them.  Vasari  relates,  that  having  counterfeited  them  on  cop- 
per-plates with  rude  engraving,  as  Albert  Durer  had  done  on 
wood,  and  put  the  mark  used  by  Albert,  (A.D.)  they  were  so 
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like  his,  that  they  were  thought  to  be  Albert's , and  sold  as 
such.  Albert  receiving  one  of  the  counterfeits,  was  so  enraged 
that  he  immediately  went  to  Venice,  and  complained  of: Marc 
Antonio  to  the  government : he  obtained  no  other  satisfactio;  , 
but  that  Marc  Antonio  should  not  for  the  future  put  Alberts 
name  and  mark  to  his  works. 

Few  of  Durer's  pictures  are  to  be  met  with,  except  in  tin 
palaces  of  princes. 

The  particular  account,  which  we  find  in  Vasari,  of  his  en- 
gravings, is  curious:  and  it  is  no  small  compliment  to  him, 
to  have  this  Italian  author  own,  that  the  prints  of  being 

brought  to  Italy,  excited  the  painters  there  to  perfect  that 
part  of  the  art,  and  served  them  for  excellent  models.  Durcr 
had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  designs:  and,  as  he  eould  not 
execute  them  all  on  copper,  since  every  piece  so  done  cost 
him  a deal  of  time,  he  bethought  himself  of  working  on 
wood.  The  two  first  pieces  he  executed  in  that  way  are  the 
beheading  of  John  Baptist,  and  the  head  of  that  saint  pre- 
sented to  Herod  in  a charger:  these  were  published  in  1.510. 
One  of  his  best  pieces  is  St.  Eustachius  kneeling  before  a 
stag  which  has  a crucifix  between  its  horns. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  had  a great  affection  for  Durer, 
treated  him  with  a particular  regard,  gave  him  a good  pen- 
sion, and  letters  of  nobility:  and  Charles  V.  and  his  brother 
Ferdinand , king  of  Hungary,  followed  Maximilian's  example 
in  favor  and  liberality  to  him.  This  eminent  man  died  at 
Nuremberg,  in  April  6,  1528,  and  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard at  St.  John’s  church,  where  his  good  friend  Pirckheimer 
erected  a very  honorable  sepulchral  inscription  to  him.  He 
was  married,  and  some  writers  say,  that  he  had  a Xanlippe  for 
his  wife,  while  others  relate,  that  in  painting  the  Virgin,  he 
took  tier  face  for  his  model : it  is  not  impossible  that  both 
these  accounts  may  be  true.  He  was  a man  of  most  agreea- 
ble conversation,  and  a lover  of  mirth;  yet  he  was  virtuous 
and  wise,  and  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  never  employed  his  art 
in  obscene  representations,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
fashion  of  his  times. 

He  wrote  several  books,  which  werepublished  after  hisdeath. 
His  book  upon  the  rules  of  painting,  intitjed,  “ De  Symme- 
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tria  pavtiuni  in  rectis  fonnis  humanorum  corporum,”  is  one  of 
them.  As  he  had  hard  work  to  please  himself,  he  proceed- 
ed slowly  in  it,  and  did  not  live  to  see  the  edition  of  it  finish- 
ed : his  friends  however  finished  it  according  to  his  directions. 
It  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  folio,  1532,  and  at  Paris  in 
1557.  An  Italian  version  also  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1591.  His  other  works  are,  “ InstitutionesGeometricae,  Paris, 
1532.”  De  urbibus,  arcibus,  castellisque  condendis  & mu- 
niendis,  Paris,  1531.”  “ De  varietate  figurarnm,  et  flexuris 
partium,  ac  gestibus  imaginum,  Nuremberg,  1534.”  A dis- 
course of  his  concerning  the  symmetry  of  the  parts  of  an 
horse,  was  stolen  from  him;  and  though  he  well  knew  the 
thief,  yet  he  chose  rather  to  bear  the  loss  contentedly,  than 
to  deviate  from  his  natural  moderation  and  mildness,  as  he 
must  have  done,  if  he  had  prosecuted  him. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  Durer,  being  no  scholar, 
wrote  all  his  works  in  High-Dutch;  which  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  other  hands. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarruoti,  an  illustrious  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  wasbornat  the  castle  of  Chiusi,  in  the 
territory  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  1474.  He  was  put  to  nurse 
in  the  village  of  Settiniano,  a place  noted  for  the  resort  of 
sculptors,  of  whom  his  nurse’s  husband  was  one;  which  gave 
occasion  to  a well-known  saying,  that  Michael  Angelo  sucked 
.in  sculpture  with  his  milk.  His  violent  inclination  to  design 
obliged  his  parents  to  place  him  with  Dominico  Ghirlandaio  ; 
and  the  progress  he  made  raised  the  jealousy  of  his  school- 
fellows so  much,  that  Torrigiano , one  of  them,  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  nose,  the  marks  of  which  he  carried  to  his  grave. 
He  erected  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Florence, 
under  the  protection  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who  was  a lover 
of  the  arts;  but  on  the  troubles  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  he 
was  obliged  to  remove  to  Bologna.  About  this  time  he  made 
a statue  of  Cupid,  [some  say  of  Bacchus,']  carried  it  to  Borne, 
broke  off  one  of  its  arms,  and  buried  it ; keeping  in  the  mean 
time  the  broken  arm  bv  him.  The  Cupid,  being  found,  was 
sold  to  the  cardinal  of  St.  Gregory  for  antique:  but  Michael 
Angelo  discovered  the  fallacy,  by  shewing  the  arm  he  had  re- 
served for  that  purpose.  His  reputation  was  so  great  at  Rome, 
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that  he  was  employed  bv  Pope  Sixtus  to  paint  his  chapel.  Raf- 
faelle  got  a sight  oi’  this  painting  by  stealth,  before  it  was 
finished,  and  found  the  design  to  be  of  so  great  a gusto,  that 
he  resolved  to  make  his  advantage  of  it : and  in  the  first  pic- 
ture which  Raffaelle  produced  afterwards,  which  was  that  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah , for  the  church  of  St.  Austin,  Michael 
Angelo  discovered  the  theft.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  Julius 
II.  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  made  that  admirable  piece 
of  sculpture,  the  tomb  of  the  duke  of  Florence.  He  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  wars,  the  citizens  obliging  him  to  work  on 
the  fortifications  of  this  city;  but  foreseeing  that  their  pre- 
cautions would  be  useless,  he  removed  from  Florence  to  Fer- 
rara, and  thence  to  Venice.  The  doge  Gritti  would  fain 
have  entertained  him  in  his  service  ; but  all  he  could  get  of 
him,  was  a design  of  the  bridge  Rialto.  By  the  command  of 
pope/Vm/III.  he  painted  that  most  celebrated  of  all  his  pieces,, 
the  last  judgment;  for  which  he  had  a reward  suitable  to  his 
merits.  He  died  immensely  rich  at  Rome  in  1564,  aged  90; 
but  Cosmo  di  Medicis  had  his  body  brought  to  Florence,  and 
buried  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Croce,  where  his  tomb  is  to  be 
seen  in  marble,  consisting  of  three  figures,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture. 

Michael  Angelo  has  the  name  of  the  greatest  designer  that 
ever  was:  and  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  never  any  pain- 
ter in  the  world  understood  anatomy  so  well.  He  took  incre- 
dible pains  to  reach  the  perfection  of  his  art.  He  loved  soli- 
tude, and  used  to  say,  that  “ Painting  was  jealous,  and  re- 
-quired  the  whole  man  to  herself.”  Being  asked,  “ Why  he 
did  not  marry?”  He  answered,  “ Painting  was  his  wife,  and 
his  works  his  children.”  In  Architecture  also,  he  not  only 
surpassed  all  the  moderns,  but,  as  some  think  the  ancients 
too  ; for  which  they  bring  as  proofs,  the  St,  Peter’ s of  Rome,, 
the  St.  John's  of  Florence,  the  Capitol , the  Palazzo  Farnese, 
and  his  own  house.  As  a painter  he  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
travagant and  fantastical  in  his  compositions  ; to  have  over- 
charged his  design  ; to  have  taken  too  many  liberties  against 
the  rules  of  perspective  ; and  to  have  understood  but  little  of 
coloring.  Nevertheless  his  reputation  was  well  earned,  and 
is  still  undiminished. 
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G'orctone,  so  called  from  his  noble  and  comely  aspect, 
was  an  illustrious  painter,  born  at  Castel  Franco  in  T revisano, 
a province  in  the  state  of  Venice,  n 1418.  He  was  of  an  in- 
different parentage,  yet  had  a fine  genius  and  a large  soul. 
He  was  bred  in  Venice,  and  first  applied  to  music  ; after  this, 
he  devoted  himself  to  painting,  and  received  instructions 
from  Giovanni  Bellino  ; but  afterwards  studying  the  works  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he  attained  a manner  of  painting  superior 
to  them  both.  He  designed  with  greater  freedom,  colored 
with  more  strength  and  beauty,  gave  a better  relievo,  more 
life,  and  a nobler  spirit  to  his  figures  ; and  was  the  first  among 
the  Lombards,  who  found  out  the  admirable  effects  of  strong 
lights  and  shadows.  Titian  was  extremely  pleased  with  hie 
bold  and  terrible  gusto  ; and  intending  to  make  his  advantage 
of  it,  frequently  visited  him,  under  pretence  of  keeping  up 
the  friendship  they  had  contracted  at  their  master  Bellino' s : 
but  Giorgione,  growing  jealous  of  his  intentions,  contrived  to 
forbid  him  his  house  as  handsomely  as  he  couid.  Upon  this, 
Titian  became  his  rival.  Titian  thought,  that  Giorgione  had 
passed  the  bounds  of  truth  ; and  though  he  imitated  in  some 
tilings  the  boldness  of  his  coloring,  yet  he  tamed,  as  one  may 
say,  the  fierceness  of  his  colors,  which  were  too  savage.  He 
tempered  them  by  variety  of  tints,  to  make  his  objects  more 
natural : notwithstanding  this,  Giorgione  maintained  his  cha- 
racter for  the  greatness  of  his  gusto  ; and  it  is  allowed,  that 
if  Titian  has  made  several  painters  good  colorists,  Giorgione 
first  shewed  them  the  way  to  be  so.  He  excelled  both  in  his- 
tory and  portraits.  The  greatest  of  his  performances  is  at 
Venice,  on  the  front  of  a house  wherein  the  German  mer- 
chants meet,  on  the  side  towards  the  grand  canal.  He  did 
this  in  competition  with  Titian,  who  painted  another  side  ; 
but  both  these  pieces  are  almost  entirely  ruined  by  age.  Hie 
most  valuable  piece  in  oil  is,  that  of  our  Saviour  carrying  his 
cross,  in  the  church  of  San  Uovo  at  Venice  ; where  it  is  held 
in  wonderful  esteem.  He  worked  much  at  Castel  Franco  and 
Trevisano  ; and  many  of  his  pieces  were  bought  up  and  car- 
ried to  foreign  parts,  to  shew  that  T uscany  alone  had  not  the 
prize  of  painting.  Some  sculptors  in  his  time  took  occasion 
to  praise  sculpture  beyond  painting,  because  one  might  walk 
round  a piece  of  sculpture,  and  view  it  on  all  sides  ; whereas 
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a painting,  said  they,  could  never  represent  but  one  side  of  a 
body  at  once.  Giorgione  hearing  this,  said  they  were  ex_ 
tremely  mistaken;  for  that  he  would  undertake  to  do  a piece 
of  painting,  which  should  shew  the  front,  the  hind  parts,  and 
the  sides,  without  putting  spectators  to  the  trouble  of  going 
round  it,  as  sculptors  do  to  view  a statue : and  he  accom- 
plished it  thus — He  drew  the  picture  of  a young  man  going 
to  bathe,  shewing  his  back  and  shoulders,  with  a fountain  of 
clear  water  at  his  feet,  in  which  there  appeared  by  reflection 
all  his  foreparts  : on  the  left  side  of  him,  he  placed  a bright 
shining  armour,  which  he  seemed  to  have  put  oft,  and  in  the 
lustre  of  that,  all  the  left  side  was  seen  in  profile  : and  on  his 
right  h,e  placed  a large  looking-glass,  which  reflected  his  right 
side  to  view. 

He  fell  in  love  with  a young  beauty  at  Venice,  avIio  was 
no  less  charmed  with  him ; she  was  seized  with  the  plague  : 
but,  not  suspecting  it  to  be  so,  admitted  the  visits  of  Gior- 
gione,  where  the  infection  seized  him.  They  both  died  in 
1511,  he  being  no  more  than  33. 

Titian,  or  Titiano,  the  most  universal  genius  of  all  the 
Lombard  school,  the  best  colorist  of  all  the  moderns,  and  the 
most  eminent  for  histories,  landscapes,  and  portraits, was  born 
atCadore  in  Friuli,  a province  in  the  state  of  Venice,  in  1477, 
being  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of.  the  Vecelli.  At 
ten  years  of  age,  his  parents  sent  him  to  one  of  his  uncles  at 
Venice,  who  observing  in  him  an  inclination  to  painting,  put 
him  to  the  school  o i Giovanni Bdlino ; where  he  improved  him- 
self more  by  the  emulation  between  himself  and  his  fellow  dis- 
ciple Giorgione, than  by  the  instruction  of  his  master.  He  was 
censured  indeed  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarruoti,  for  want  of 
correctness  in  design  (a  fault  common  to  all  the  Lombard  pain- 
ters,who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  antique, )yet  that  defect 
was  abundantly  supplied  in  all  other  parts  of  a most  accom- 
plished artist.  He  made  three  several  portraits  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  who  honored  him  with  knighthood,  created 
him  count  palatine,  made  his  descendants  gentlemen,  and 
assigned  him  a considerable  pension  out  of  the  chamber  at 
Naples.  The  love  of  Charles  V.  for  Titian  was  as  great  as  that 
of  Francis  I.  for  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; and  many  particulars  of 
it  are  recorded.  It  is  said,  that  the  emperor  one  day  took  up. a 
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pencil,  which  fell  from  the  hand  of  this  artist,  who  was  then 
drawing  his  picture;  and  that,  upon  the  compliment  which 
Titian  made  him  on  this  occasion,  he  replied,  “ Titian  has 
merited  to  be  served  by  Ccesar .”  In  short,  some  lords  of  the 
emperor’s  court,  not  being  able  to  conceal  their  jealousy  upon 
the  preference  he  gave  of  Titian's  person  and  conversation  to 
that  of  all  his  other  courtiers,  the  emperor  freely  told  them, 
<£  that  he  could  never  want  a court  of  courtiers,  but  could  not 
“ have  Titian  always  with  him.”  Accordingly  he  heaped  riches 
on  him  ; and  whenever  he  sent  him  money,  which  was  usually 
a large  sum,  heal  ways  did  it  with  this  obliging  testimony,  that 
“ his  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his  pictures,  be- 
cause they  were  above  anyprice.”  He  painted  also  his  son  Phi- 
lip\\.  Solyman,  emperor  of  tbeTurks,  two  popes,  three  kings, 
two  empresses,  several  queens,  and  almost  all  the  princes  of 
Italy,  together  with  the'  famous  Ariosto  and  Peter  Aretine,  who 
were  his  intimate  friends.  Nay,  so  great  was  the  nameand  re- 
putation of  Titian , that  there  was  hardly  a person  of  any  emi- 
nence then  living  inEurope,from  whom  hedid  not  receive  some 
particular  mark  of  esteem : and  besides,  being  of  a temper 
wonderfully  obliging  and  generous,  his  house  at  Venice  was 
the  constant  rendezvous  of  all  the  virtuosi  and  people  of  the 
best  quality.  He  was  so  happy  in  the  constitution  of  his  body, 
that  lie  had  never  been  sick  till  the  year  1.576 ; and  then  he  died 
of  the  plague,  aged  ninety-nine,  a very  uncommon  age  for  a 
painter. 

Titian  left  behind  him  two  sons  and  a brother,  of  whom 
Poviponio , the  eldest,  was  a clergyman,  and  well  preferred. 
Horatio , the  youngest,  painted  several  portraits,  which  might 
stand  in  competion  with  those  of  his  father.  He  was  famous 
also  for  many  history  pieces,  which  he  made  at  Venice,  in 
concurrence  with  Paul  Teronese , and  Tintorct.  But  bewitched 
atlast  with  chemistry,  and  in  hopes  of  finding  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  he  laid  aside  the  pencil  reduced  what  he  got  by  his 
father  intosmoak,  and  died  of  the  plaguethesameyearwithhim. 

Francesco  Vecelli,  Titian's  brother,  was  trained  to  arms 
in  the  Italian  wars  ; but  peace  being  restored,  applied  himself 
afterwards  to  painting.  He  became  so  great  a proficient  in  it, 
that  Titian  grew  jealous  of  him  ; and  fearing,  lest  in  time  he 
should  eelipse  his  reputation,  sent  him  on  pretended  business 
to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans.  Afterwards  he  fell  into 
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another  profession,  and  made  cabinets  of  ebony  adorned  with 
figures  ; which,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  painting 
now  and  then  a portrait. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  (so  called  because  a taylor's  son)  born 
at  Florence,  A.D.  1478  ; was  a disciple  of  Pietro  eii  Cosimo, 
very  careful  and  diligent  in  his  works;  and  his  coloring  was 
wonderfully  sweet:  but  hispictures  generally  wanted  strength 
and  life,  as  well  as  their  author,  who  was  naturally  mild,  ti- 
morous, and  poor-spirited.  He  was  sent  for  to  Paris,  by  Francis 
I.  where  he  might  have  gathered  great  riches,  but  that  his 
wife  and  relations  would  notsufFer  him  to  continue  lono-  there. 
He  lived  in  a mean  and  contemptible  condition,  because  he 
set  but  a very  little  value  upon  his  own  performances:  vet 
the  Florentines  had  so  great  an  esteem  for'his  works,  that  during 
the  fury  of  the  popular  factions  among  them,  they  preserved 
hispiecesfrom  the  flames,  when  they  neither  spared  churches, 
nor  any  thing  else.  He  died  of  the  plague,  A.D.  1520. 

Raphael,  or  Raffaelle,  an  illustrious  painter  of  Italy, 
was  born  at  Urbino,  on  Good  Friday  1483.  His  father  was  an 
ordinary  painter : his  master  Pietro  Perugino.  Having  a 
penetrating  understanding  and  a fine  genius, he  soon  perceived 
that  the  perfection  of  his  art  was  not  confined  to  Perugino's 
capacity  ; and  therefore  went  to  Siena.  Here  Pinturichio  got 
him  to  be  employed  in  making  the  cartoons  for  the  pictures 
of  the  library  ; but  he  had  scarcely  finished  one,  before  he 
was  tempted  to  remove  to  Florence  by  the  fame  which  Leonar- 
■do  da  Vinci' iyand  Michael  Angelo's  works  obtained  at  that  time. 
When  he  had  considered  the  manner  of  those  illustrious  pain- 
ters, he  resolved  to  alter  his  own,  which  be  had  learned  of 
Perugino.  His  pains  and  care  were  incredible  ; and  he  suc- 
ceeded accordingly.  He  formed  his  gusto  after  the 
ancient  statues  and  bas  reliefs,  which  he  designed  a long 
time  with  extreme  application ; and,  besides  this,  he 
hired  people  in  Greece  and  Italy,  to  design  for  him  all  the 
antiques  that  could  be  found.  Thus,  he  raised  himself  to  the 
top  of  his  profession.  By  general  consent  he  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  prince  of  modern  painters,  and  is  often 
times  stiled  “ the  divine  Raffaelle 

Raffaelle  was  not  only  the  best  painter  in  the  world,  but 
perhaps  the  best  architect  also  : LeoX.  charged  him  with  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest 
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somest  and  best  temperecLmen  living:  so  that,  with  all  these 
natural  and  acquired  accomplishments,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  that  he  was  not  only  beloved  in  the  highest  degree  by  the 
popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  at  home,  but  admired  and  courted 
by  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe.  He  lived  in  state  and 
splendor,  most  of  the  eminent  masters  in  his  time  being  ambi- 
tious of  working  under  him  ; and  he  never  went  out  without 
a crowd  of  artists  and  others,  whoattended  him  purely  through 
respect.  Cardinal  Bibiano  offered  him  his  niece  in  marriage,, 
and  Raffaelle  engaged  himself ; but,  Leo  X.  having  given  him 
hopes  of  a cardinal’s  hat,  he  made  no  haste  to  marry  her.  His 
passion  for  the  fair  sex  destroyed  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

He  died  on  his  birth-day  in  1520.  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote 
his  epitaph,  which  is  to  be  seen  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome,  where  he  was  buried. 

Ille  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vinei 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Raffaelle  had  many  scholars  ; but  Julio  Romano  was  his  fa- 
vorite, because  he  did  him  most  credit.  Poussin  used  to  say 
of  Raffaelle,  that  “ he  was  an  angel  compared"  with  the  mo- 
dern painters,  but  an  ass  in  comparison  of  the  ancients.” 
Gio.  Antonio  Regillo  da  Pordenone,  born  at  a place 
so  called;  not  far  from  Udine, in  the  Venetian  territories,  A.  D. 
1484,  after  some  time  spent  in  letters  and  music,  applied  him- 
self to  painting  ; yet  without  any  other  guide  to  conduct  him, 
beside  his  own  prompt  and  lively  genius,  and  the  works  of 
Giorgione:  which  he  studied  at  Venice  with  so  much  attention, 
that  he  soon  arrived  to  a manner  of  coloring  nothing  inferior 
to  his  pattern.  Butthat  which  tended  yet  more  to  his  improve- 
ment, was  the  continued  emulation  betwixt  himself  and  Titian , 
with  whom  he  disputed  the  superiority  ; and  for  fear  of  being 
insulted  by  his  rival,  painted  (while  he  was  at  Venice)  with 
a sword  by  his  side.  This  noble  jealousy  inspired  him  with  an 
elevation  of  thought,  quickened  his  invention,  and  produced 
several  excellent  pieces  in  oil, distemper, and  fresco.  From  Ve- 
nice he  went  to  Genoa,  v'here  he  undertook  some  things  in 
competition  with  Pierinodel  Vaga:  but  not  being  able  to  come 
up  to  the  perfections  of  Pierino' s pencil,  he  returned  to  Ve- 
nice, and  afterwards  visited  several  other  parts  of  Lombardy ; 
was  knighted  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  atlast  being  sent 
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for  to  Ferara,  was  so  much  esteemed  there,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  poisoned  (\.D.  1 MO,)  bv  some  who  envied  the 
favors  which  he  received  from  the  duke.  He  renounced  his 
family  name  Licit  no,  out  of  hatred  to  one  of  h;s  brothers,  who 
attempted  to  murder  him. 

Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  a native  of  Venice,  A.D.  N85, 
was  so  named  from  an  office  given  him  by  pope  Clement  VIL 
in  the  lead  mines.  He  was  designed  by  his  father  for  the  pro- 
fession of  music,  which  lie  practised  for  some  time,  with  re- 
putation ; till  following  at  las'-  the  more  powerful  dictates  of 
nature,  he  betook  himself  to  painting,  and  became  a disciple 
of  old  Gio.  Bellino : continued  his  studies  under  Giorgione ; 
and  having  attained  his  excellent  manner  of  coloring,  went 
to  Rome  ; where  he  insinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  favor 
of  Michael  Angelo , by  siding  with  him  and  his  party  against 
Ixaffaelle,  that  pleased  with  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  his 
pencil,  he  furnished  him  with  some  of  his  own  designs,  and 
jetting  them  pass  under  Sebastian's  name,  cried  him  up  for  the 
best  painter  in  Rome.  And  indeed  so  universal  was  the  ap- 
plause which  he  gained  by  his  piece  of  Lazarus  raised  from 
the  dead,  (the  design  of  which  had  been  given  him  by  Michael 
Angelo ) that  nothing  but  the  famous  transfiguration  of  llaj - 
facile  could  eclipse  it.  He  has  the  name  of  being  the  first  who 
invented  the  art  of  preparing  plaister-walls,  for  oil-painting 
(with  a composition  of  pitch,  mastick,  and  quicklime)  but  was 
generally  so  slow,  and  lazy  in  his  performances,  that  other 
hands  were  oftentimes  employed  in  finishing  what  he  had  be- 
gun. He  died  A.D.  1547. 

Bartolomeo  (in  the  Tuscan  dialect  called  Baccio)  Ban- 
dinelli,  a Florentine  painter  and  sculptor,  born  A.D.  1487  ; 
was  a disciple  of  Gio . Francesco  Iiustici,  and  by  the  help  of 
anatomy,  joined  with  other  studies,  became  a very  excellent 
and  correct  designer  : but  in  the  coloring  part  was  so  unfortu- 
nate, that  after  he  had  heard  Michael  Angelo  condemn  it,  for 
being  hard  and  unpleasant,  he  never  could  be'prevailed  upon 
to  make  any  farther  use  of  his  pencil:  but  always  engaged 
some  other  hand  in  coloring  his  designs.  However,  in  sculp- 
ture he  succeeded  better:  and  for  a descent  from  the  cross,  in 
mezzo-relievo,  waskmghted  by  the  emperor.  He  was  like- 
wise much  in  favor  with  Francis  I.  and  acquired  great  repu- 
tation 
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tation  by  several  of  his  figures,  and  abundance  of  drawings  : 
which  yet  are  mare  admired  for  their  true  outline,  and  pro- 
portions, than  for  grace.  He  died  A.L).  1559. 

Julio  Romano,  born  A.D.  1492,  was  the  greatest  artist, 
and  most  universal  painter,  of  all  the  disciples  of  Raffaelle; 
was  beloved  by  him,  as  if  he  had  been  his  son,  for  the  won- 
derful sweetness  of  his  temper  ; and  made  one  of  his  heirs ; 
upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  in  finishing  what  he  had 
left  imperfect.  Raffaelle  died  1520,  and  Romano  continued  in 
Rome  some  years  after;  but  the  death  of  Leo  X.  which  hap- 
pened in  1522,  would  have  been  a terrible  blow  to  him,  if 
Leo's  successor  Hadrian  VI.  had  reigned  long  : for  Hadrian 
had  no  taste  for  the  arts;  and  all  the  artists  must  have  starved 
under  his  cold  aspect.  Clement  VII.  however,  who  succeeded 
Hadrian , encouraged  painters  and  painting;  and  set  Romano 
to  work  in  the  hall  of  Constantine,  and  afterwards  in  other  public 
places.  But  his  principal  performances  were  at  Mantua, where 
he  was  sent  for  by  the  marquis  Frederico  Gonzaga ; and  in- 
deed his  good  fortune  directed  him  thither  at  a critical  time  : 
for,  having  made  the  designs  of  twenty  lewd  prints,  which 
Marc  Antonio  engraved,  and  for  which  Aretine  made  inscrip- 
tions in  verse,  he  would  have  been  severely  punished,  if  he  had 
staid  in  Rome:  for  Antonio,  was  thrown  into  goal,  and  would 
have  lost  his  life,  if  the  Cardinal  de  Medicis  had  not  interposed. 
In  the  mean  time,  Romano  at  Mantua,  left  lasting  proofs  of  his 
great  abilities,  as  well  in  architecture,  as  in  painting  : by  a 
noble  and  stately  palace,  built  after  his  model,  and  beautified 
with  variety  of  paintings  after  his  designs.  In  architecture  he 
was  so  eminently  skilful  that  he  was  invited  back  to  Rome, with 
an  offer  of  being  the  chief  architect  of  St.  Peter’s  church  ; 
but  while  he  was  debating  with  himself  upon  the  proposal, 
death  carried  him  off,  as  it  had  done  Raffaelle , who  was  nomi- 
nated by  Leo  X.  to  the  same  noble  office.  He  died  in  1546 
This  painter  had  an  advantage  over  the  generality  of  his 
order,  by  his  great  superiority  in  letters.  He  was  profoundly 
learned  in  antiquity  ; and,  by  conversing  with  the  works  of 
the  most  excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer,  had  made  him- 
self an  absolute  master  of  the  qualifications  necessarily  re- 
quired in  a grand  designer, 
yd.  IV.  H part  2 
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Jacopo  Caruci,  called  Puntormo,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  A D.  1493,  studied  under  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mariotto 
Albertinelli , Pietro  di  Cosimo,  an  & Andrea  del  Sarto:  but  chiefly 
followed  the  manner  of  the  last,  both  in  design  and  coloring. 
He  was  of  so  unhappy  a temper  of  mind,  that  though  his  works 
had  stood  the  test  even  of  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo  (the 
best  Judges)  yet  he  could  never  order  them  so  as  to  piease  him- 
self: and  was  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  any  thing  he  had 
ever  done,  that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  own  manner,  by  imitating  that  of  other  (inferior) 
masters, and  particularly  the  style  of  Albert Durer  in  his  prints. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Florence,  where  he  painted  the 
chapel  of  St.  Laurence  : but  was  so  wonderfully  tedious  about 
it,  that  in  the  space  of  eleven  years  he  would  admit  no  body 
to  see  what  he  had  performed.  He  was  also  of  so  mean  and 
pitiful  a spirit,  that  he  chose  rather  to  be  employed  by  ordinary 
people,  for  inconsiderable  gains,  than  by  princes  and  noble- 
men, at  more  liberal  rates;  so  that  he  died  poor,  A.D.  1556 

Giovanni  d’Udine,  so  named  from  the  place  where  he 
was  born  (being  the  metropolis  of  Frioul)A.D.  1494;  was 
instructed  by  Giorgione  at  Venice,  and  at  Rome  became  a 
disciple  of  Raffaelle : and  is  celebrated,  for  having  been  the  re- 
viver of  stucco-work,  (a  composition  of  lime  and  marble  pow- 
der) in  use  among  the  ancient  Romans,  and  discovered  in  the 
subterraneous  vaults  of  Titus’s  palace  ; which  he  restored  to  its 
originalsplendorand  perfection.  He  wasemployed  hy  Raffaelle, 
in  adorning  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican  ; and  afterwards  by 
several  princes,  and  cardinals,  in  the  chief  palaces  of  Rome 
and  Florence:  and  by  the  agreeable  variety  and  richness  of 
his  fancy,  and  his  peculiar  happiness  in  expressing  all  sorts  of 
animals,  fruit,  flowers,  and  still  life,  both  in  basso  relievo,  and 
colors,  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  master  in  the 
world,  for  decorations  and  ornaments  in  stucco,  and  grotesque. 
He  died  A.D.  1564,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  desire, 
m the  Rotunda,  near  his  dear  master  Raffaelle. 

Antonio  da  Correggio,  a most-extraordinary  painter,  so 
called  from  Correggio,  a town  in  the  dukedom  of  Modena  ; 
where  he  was  born  in  1494.  He  was  a man  of  such  admirable 
natural  parts,  that  nothing  but  the  unhappiness  of  his  educa- 
tion hindered  him  from  being  the  best  painter  in  the  world. 

For 
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For  his  circumstances  afforded  him  no  opportunities  of  study, 
ing  either  at  Rome  or  Florence:  or  of  consulting  the  antiques 
for  perfecting  himself  in  design.  Nevertheless  he  had  a ge- 
nius so  subiime,  and  a pencil  so  soft,  tender,  beautiful,  and 
charming,  that  Julio  Romano  having  seen  a Leda  and  a Venus 
painted  by  him,  for  Frederic , duke  of  Modena , who  intended 
them  as  a present  to  the  emperor,  he  declared  he  thought  it 
impossible  for  colors  to  go  beyond  them.  RaffacllJ s fame 
tempted  him  at  length  to  go  to  Rome.  He  considered  atten- 
tively the  pictures  of  that  great  painter  ; and  after  having 
looked  on  them  a long  time  in  silence,  he  said,  “ Ed  io  anche 
son  pittore,”  “ I also  am  a painter.”  His  chief  works  are  at 
Modena  and  Parma.  At  the  latter  place  he  painted  two 
large  cupolas  in  fresco,  and  some  altar-pieces.  This  artist  is 
remarkable  for  having  borrowed  nothing  from  the  works  of 
others.  Every  thing  is  new  in  his  pictures,  his  conceptions, 
his  design,  his  coloring,  his  pencil;  and  his  novelty  is  good. 
His  outlines  are  not  correct,  but  their  gusto  is  great.  His 
landscapes  are  equally  beautiful  with  his  figure?. 

Correggio  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Parma ; and 
notwithstanding  the  many  fine  pieces  he  made,  and  his  high 
reputation,  it  is  said  by  some  (but  denied  by  others)  that  he 
was  extremely  poor,  and  obliged  to  work  hard  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  family,  which  was  large.  He  was  humble,  mo- 
dest, and  devout,  and  died  much  lamented  in  1534,  when  he 
was  but  40  years  of  age.  The  reported  cause  of  his  death  wras 
a little  singular.  Going  to  receive  50  crowns  for  a piece  he 
had  done,  he  was  paid  it  in  a sort  of  copper  money,  called 
quadrinos.  This  was  a great  weight,  and  he  had  12  miles  to 
carry  it,  though  it  was  in  the  midst  of  summer.  He  wras  over 
heated  and  fatigued  ; in  which  condition,  indiscretely  drink- 
ing cold  water,  he  brought  on  a pleurisy,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life. — There  is  reason  to  think  this  report  is  not  true, 
but  that  he  lived  and  died  in  comfort  if  not  in  splendor. 

Battisto  Franco,  his  cotemporary,  a native  of  Venice, 
was  a disciple  of  Michael  Angelo;  whose  manner  he  followed 
so  close,  that  in  the  correctness  of  his  outline  he  surpassed  most 
of  the  masters  in  his  time.  His  paintings  are  pretty  numer- 
ous, and  dispersed  all  over  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  : 
but  his  coloring  being  very  dry,  they  are  not  much  more  es- 
teemed  than  the  prints  which  he  etched.  He  died  A.  D.  1561. 
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Lucas  van  Leyden,  so  called  from  the  place  where  he  was 
hoi'u,  A.D.  1491,  was  at  first  a disciple  of  his  father,  a painter 
of  note;  and  afterwards  of  Cornelius  Engelbert : and  wonder- 
fully esteemed  in  Holland,  and  the  Low  Countries,  for  his 
skill  in  painting,  and  in  engraving.  He  was  prodigiously  la- 
borious, and  a great  emulator  of  Albert  Durer ; with  whom 
he  became  at  length  so  intimate,  that  they  drew  each  other’s 
picture.  And  indeed  their  manner,  and  stile,  are  so  much 
alike,  that  it  seemed  as  if  one  soul  had  animated  them  both. 
He  was  magnificent  both  in  his  habit,  and  way  of  living  : 
and  died  A.D.  1533,  after  an  interview  betwixt  him  and  some 
other  painters,  at  Middleburgh  : where  disputing,  and  falling 
out  in  their  cups,  Lucas,  fancying  they  had  poisoned  him,  lan- 
guished by  degrees,  and  in  six  years’  time  pined  away,  purely 
with  conceit. 

Qu intin  Matsys,  sometimes  called  the  farrier  of  Ant- 
werp, famous  for  having  been  transformed  from  a blacksmith 
to  a painter,  by  the  force  of  love.  He  had  followed  the  trade 
of  a blacksmith  and  farrier  near  twenty  years;  when  falling 
in  love  with  a painter’s  daughter,  who  was  handsome,  and  dis- 
liked nothing  in  him  but  his  profession,  he  quitted  his  trade, 
and  betook  himself  to  painting  : in  which  art,  assisted  by  a 
good  natural  taste,  a master,  and  the  power  of  love  into  the 
bargain,  he  made  a very  uncommon  and  surprising  progress. 
He  was  a painful  and  diligent  imitator  of  ordinary  life,  and 
much  better  at  representing  the  defects  than  the  beauties  of 
nature.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  a descent  from  the  cross,  in 
the  chapel  at  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp:  by  which,  and  a mul- 
titude of  other  histories  and  portraits,  he  gained  a crowd  of 
admirers;  especially  for  his  labourious  neatness,  which  in 
truth  was  the  principal  part  of  his  character.  He  died  old  in 
1529.  His  works  are  dispersed  throughout  Europe. 

Caravagio  de  Polidoro,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  where  he  was  born  A.D.  1495. 
He  went  to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Leo  X.  was  raising  new 
edifices  in  the  Vatican  ; and,  not  knowing  how  to  get  his 
bread  otherwise,  for  he  was  very  young,  he  hired  himself  to 
carry  stones  and  mortar  for  the  masons  there  at  work.  He 
drudged  this  way  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  it  happened,  that 
several  young  painters  were  employed  by  llaffaelle  in  the  same 
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place  toexecutehisdesigns.  Polidoro.  who  often  carried  them 
mortar  to  make  their  fresco,  was  touched  with  the  sight  of  the 
paintings,  and  solicited  by  his  genius  to  turn  painter.  At  first 
he  at  ached  himself  to  the  works  of  Giovanni  d'Udini ; and 
the  pleasure  he  took  to  see  that  painter  work,  stirred  up  his 
talent  for  painting.  In  this  disposition,  he  was  very  officious  to 
the  young  painters,  and  opened  to  them  his  intention  : where- 
upon they  gave  him  lessons,  which  emboldened  him  to  pro- 
ceed. He  applied  himself  with  all  his  might  to  designing, 
and  advanced  so  prodigiously,  that  Raffaelle  was  astonished, 
and  set  him  to  rvork  with  the  other  young  painters,  and  he 
distingushed  himself  so  much  from  all  the  rest,  that,  as  ho 
had  the  greatest  share  in  executing  his  master’s  designs  in  the 
Vatican,  so  he  had  the  greatest  glory.  The  care  he  had  seen. 
Raphael  take,  in  designingthe  antique  sculptures,  shewed  him 
the  way  to  do  the  like.  He  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in 
designing  those  beautiful  models,. and  studied  antiquity  to  the 
nicest  exactness.  He  did  very  few  easel  pieces  ; most  of  his 
productions  being  in  fresco,  and  in  imitation  ofibasso  relievos. 
He  made  use  of  a manner  called  scratching,  consisting  in  the 
preparation  of  a black  ground,  on  which  is  placed  a white 
plaster:  and  by  taking  off  this  white  with  an  iron  bodkin, 
the  black  appears  and  serves  for  shadows : scratched  work 
lasts  long,  but,  being  very  rough,  is  unpleasant  to  the  sight, 
lie  associated  himself  at  first  with  Maturino , and  their  friend- 
ship lasted  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  died  of  the  plague, 
in  1.526. 

After  this,  Polidoro,  having  filled  Rome  with  his  pieces, 
thought  to  haveenjoved  his  ease,  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors, 
when  the  Spaniards  in  1527  besieging  that  citv,  all  the  artists 
were  forced  to  fly,  or  were  ruined  by  the  miseries  of  the  wrar. 
In  this  exigence,  Polidoro  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  work  for  ordinary  painters.  Seeing  himself  with- 
out business,  and  forced  to  spend  what  he  had  got  at  Rome, 
he  went  to  Sicily  and,  understanding  architecture  as  well  as 
painting,  the  citizens  of  Messina  employed  him  to  make  the 
triumphal  arches  for  the  reception  of  Charles  V.  coming 
from  Tunis.  This  being  finished,  lie  thought  of  returning  to 
Rome,  and  drew  his  money  out  of  the  bank  of  Messina; 
which  his  servant  understanding,  the  night  before  his  depart 
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ture,  confederated  with  other  rogues,  seized  him  in  his  bed, 
strangled  him,  and  stabbed  him.  This  done,  they  carried  the 
body  to  the  door  of  his  mistress,  that  it  might  be  thought  he 
was  killed  there  by  some  rival.  The  assassins  fled,  and  every 
body  pitied  his  untimely  fate.  Among  others  his  servant,  in 
the  general  sorrow,  without  fear  of  any  one’s  suspecting 
him,  came  to  make  lamentations  over  him  ; when  a Sicilian 
Count,  one  of  Pulidoro's  friends,  watching  him,  observed  his 
grief  not  to  be  natural,  and  thereupon  had  him  taken  up  on 
suspicion.  He  made  a very  bad  defence  ; and,  being  put  to 
the  torture,  confessed  all,  and  was  condemned  to  be  drawn  to 
pieces  by  four  horses.  The  citizens  of  Messina  expressed  a 
hearty  concern  for  Polidoro's  untimely  end,  and  interred  his 
corpse  honorably  in  the  cathedral  church.  When  this  befel 
him  he  was  in  his  48th  year,  A.D.  1543. 

PoUdoro's  genius  was  lively  and  fruitful ; and  his  studying 
the  antique  basso  relievos  made  him  incline  to  represent  bat- 
tles, sacritices,  vases,  trophies,  and  those  ornaments  which  are 
most  remarkable  in  antiquities.  But,  what  is  altogether  sur- 
prising, is,  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  application  to  an- 
tique sculptures,  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  the  claro  ob- 
scuro  in  painting.  Ido  not  find  this  was  known  in  the  Roman 
school  before  his  time  : he  invented  *,  made  it  a principle  of 
t lie  art,  and  put  it  in  practice.  The  great  masses  of  lights  and 
shadows  which  are  in  his  pictures  shew  he  Avas  convinced  that 
the  eye  of  a spectator  wanted  repose,  to  view  a picture  with 
ease.  It  is  from  this  principle  that,  in  the  friezes  which  he 
painted  with  white  and  black,  his  objects  are  grouped  so  art- 
fully. His  love  of  the  antique  did  not  hinder  his  studying  na- 
ture; and  his  gusto  of  design,  which  was  great  and  correct, 
was  a mixture  of  the  one  and  the  other.  His  hand  was  easy  and 
excellent,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  bold,  noble,  and  expres- 
sive. His  thoughts  were  sublime,  his  dispositions  full  of  atti- 
tudes well  chosen  ; his  draperies  well  set,  and  his  landscapes 
of  a good  taste.  His  pencil  was  light  and  soft ; hut  after  tftp 
death  of  Raffaelle  he  very  seldom  colored  his  pieces,  applying 
himself  altogether  to  work  in  fresco  in  claro  obscuro. 

Rosso  (so  called  from  his  red  hair)  born  at  Florence,  A.D. 
1496  ; was  educated  in  the  study  of  philosophy, music, poetry, 
architecture,  &c.  and  having  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  de- 
sign 
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sign  from  the  Cartoons  of  Michael  Angelo , improved  himself 
by  the  help  of  anatomy;  which  he  understood  so  well,  that 
he  composed  two  books  on  that  subject.  * He  had  a copious 
invention,  great  skill  in  the  mixture  of  his  colors,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  his  lights  and  shadows  : was  very  happy  also  in 
his  naked  figures, which  he  expressed  with  a good  relievo, and 
proper  attitudes ; and  would  have  excelled  in  all  the  parts  of 
painting,  had  he  not  been  too  licentious  and  extravagant  some- 
times, and  suffered  himself  rather  to  be  hurried  away  by  the 
heat  of  an  unbounded  fancy,  than  governed  by  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  the  rules  of  art.  From  Florence  he  went  to  Rome 
and  Venice,  and  afterwards  into  France.  He  was  well  ac- 
complished both  in  body  and  mind  : and  by  his  works  in  the 
galleries  at  Fontainbleau,  and  by  several  proofs  which  he  gave 
of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  in  architecture,  recommend- 
ed himself  so  effectually  to  Francis  I.  that  he  made  him  su- 
per intendant-general  of  all  his  buildings,  pictures,  &e.  as  aho- 
a canon  of  the  chapel-royal,  allowed  him  a considerable  pen- 
sion, and  gave  him  other  opportunities  of  growing  so  vastly 
rich,  that  for  some  time  he  lived  like  a prince  ’himself,  in  all 
the  splendor  and  magnificence  imaginable:  till  being  robbed 
of  a considerable  sum  of  money,  and  suspecting  one  of  his  in- 
timate friends  ( Francesco  Pdligrino , a Florentine)  he  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  put  to  the  torture;  which  he  un- 
derwent with  courage:  and  having  in  the  highest  extremities 
maintained  his  innocence,  with  so  much  constancy,  as  to  pro- 
cure Ins  release;  Rosso , partly  out  of  remorse  for  the  barbar- 
ous treatment  of  his  friend  ; and  partly  out  of  fear  of  the  ill 
consequence  of  his  just  resentment,  made  himself  away  by 
poison,  A.D.  15-11. 

Francesco  Primatticcio,  was  descended  of  a noble  fa- 
mily in  Bologna.  His  friends,  perceiving  his  strong  inclination 
for  design,  permitted  him  to  go  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  six 
years  a disciple  of  Julio  Romano.  He  became  so  skilful,  that 
he  represented  battles  in  stucco  and  basso  relievo,  better  than 
any  of  the  young  painters  at  Mantua,  who  were  Julio  Roma- 
woVpupils.  He  assisted  Julio  Romano  in  executing  his  designs; 
and  Francis  I.  sending  to  Rome  for  a man  that  understood 
works  in  stucco,  Frimaticcio  was  chosen  for  this  service.  The 
king  sent  him  to  Rome  to  buy  antiques,  in  1540;  and  he 
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brought  back  a hundred  and  fourscore  statues,  with  a great 
number  of  bustos.  Me  had  moulds  made  by  Giacomo  Baroccio 
di  Vignola  of  the  statues  of  Venus,  Laocoon,  Commodus,  the 
Tiber,  the  Nile,  the  Cleopatra  at  Belvidere,  and  Trajan’s  pil- 
lar, in  order  to  have  them  cast  in  brass.  After  the  death  of 
Rosso , he  succeeded  him  in  the  place  of  stfperiritendant  of  the 
buildings;  and  in  a little  time  finished  the  gallery,  which  his 
predecessor  had  begun.  He  brought  so  many  statues  of  marble 
and  brass  to  Fontainbleau,  that  it  seemed  another  Rome,  as 
well  for  the  number  of  the  antiquities,  as  for  his  own  works 
in  painting  and  stucco.  He  was  so  much  esteemed  in  France, 
that  nothing  of  any  consequence  was  done  without  him,  which 
had  relation  to  painting  or  building.*  Redirected  the  prepara- 
tions for  festivals,  tournaments,  and  masquerades.  He  was 
made  abbot  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Troyes,  and  vras  respected  as  a 
courtier  as  well  as  a painter.  He  and  Rosso  shewed  the  French 
a good  gusto  ; for,  before  their  time,  what  they  had  done  in 
the  arts  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  something  Gothic.  He 
died  in  a good  old  age,  having  been  favored  and  caressed  in 
four  reigns.  About  90,  A.  D.  1570. 

Don  Giulio  Clovio,  a celebrated  limner,  born  in  Sclavo- 
nia,  A.  D.  1498,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to  Italy:  and 
under  Julio  Romano , applied  himself  to  miniature,  with  such 
admirable  success,  that  never  did  ancient  Greece,  or  modern 
Rome  produce  his  fellow.  He  excelled  both  in  portraits  and 
histories  : and  (as  Vasari  his  cotemporary  reports)  wasanother 
Titian  in  the  one,  and  a second  Michael  Angelo  in  the  other. 
Fie  was  entertained  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Hungary  : after  whose  decease  he  returned  to  Italy  ; and 
being  taken  prisoner  at  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards, 
made  a vow  to  retire  into  a convent,  as  soon  as  ever  he  should 
recover  his  liberty;  which  he  accordingly  performed,  not 
long  after,  in  Mantua:  but  upon  a dispensation  obtained  from 
the  pope,  by  cardinal  Grimani , he  laid  aside  the  religious 
habit,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  that  prince.  Flis 
works  were  wonderfully  esteemed  throughout  Europe:  highly 
valued  by  several  popes,  by  the  emperors  Charles  V.  and  Max- 
imilian II.  by  Philip  king  of  Spain,  and  many  otherillustriouB 
personages, engraved  by  Albert  Purer  himself,  andso  nnichad- 
mired  at  Rome,  that  those  pieces  which  he  wrought  for  the 
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cardinal  Farne.se  (in  whose  palace  he  spent  the  latter  part  of 
his  life)  were  by  all  the  lovers  of  art  reckoned  in  the  number 
of  rarities  of  that  city.  Died  A.  D.  1578. 

John  Holbein,  better  known  by  his  German  name  Hans, 
was  born  at  Basil  in  Swisserland  in  1498, as  many  say;  though 
Charles  Putin  places  his  birth  three  years  earlier.  He  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father  John  Holbein , a pain- 
ter, who  had  removed  from  Augsburg  to  Basil  ; but  his  ge- 
nius soon  raised  him  above  his  master.  He  painted  our  Sa- 
viour’s Passion  in  the  town-house  at  Basil ; and  also  in  the 
fish-market  of  the  same  town,  a dance  of  peasants,  and  death’s 
dance.  Holbein,  though  a great  genius  and  fine  artist,  had 
no  elegance  or  delicacy  of  manners,  but  was  given  to  wine 
and  revelling  company:  for  which  he  met  with  a rebuke  from 
his  friend  the  celebrated  Erasmus. 

It  is  said  that  an  English  nobleman,  who  accidentally  saw 
some  of  Holbein's  performances  at  Basil,  invited  him  to  Eng- 
land, wherehisart  was  in  highesteem  ; and  promised  him  great 
encouragement  from  Henry  VIII.  Vbut  Holbein  was  too  much 
engaged  in  his  pleasures  to  embrace  the  proposal.  A few  years 
after,  however,  moved  bythe  necessities  to  which  an  increased 
family  and  his  own  mismanagement  had  reduced  him,  as  well 
as  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friend  Erasmus,  he  consented  to 
go  to  England  : and  he  consented  the  more  readily,  having  a 
termagant  for  his  wife.  In  his  journey  he  staid  some  days  at 
Strasburg,  and  applying,  as  it  is  said,  to  a very  great  master 
in  that  city  for  work,  was  taken  in,  and  ordered  to  give  a spe- 
cimen of  his  skill.  Holbein  finished  a piece  with  great  care, 
and  painted  a fly  upon  the  most  eminent  part  of  it;  after 
which  he  withdrew  privily  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  and 
pursued  his  journey.  When  the  painter  returned  home,  he 
was  astonished  at  the  beaut)’  and  elegance  of  the  drawing  ; and 
especially  at  the  fly,  which,  upon  his  first  casting  his  eye 
upon  it,  he  so  far  took  for  a real  fly,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
remove  it  with  his  hand.  He  sent  all  over  the  city  for  his  jour- 
neyman, who  was  now  missing;  but  after  many  enquiries, 
found  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  famous  Holbein . 

After  begging  his  way  to  England,  which  Patin  tells  us  he 
almost  did,  he  found  an  easy  admittance  to  the  then  lord  chan- 
cellor, Sir  Toomas  More : for  he  had  brought  with  him  Eras- 
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mils’ s picture,  and  letters  recommendatory  from  him.  Sir 
Thomas  kept  him  in  his  house  between  two  and  three  years; 
during  which  time  he  drew  Sir  Thomas’s  picture,  and  many  of 
his  friends  and  relations.  One  day  Holbein  happening  to  men- 
tion the  nobleman  who  had  some  years  ago  invited  him  to 
Engl  and,  Sir  Thomas  was  very  solicitous  to  know  who  he  was. 
Holbein  replied, that  he  had  indeed  forgot  his  title, but  remem- 
bered his  face  so  well,  that  he  could  draw  his  likeness  ; which 
he  did  : the  nobleman,  it  is  said,  was  immediately  known  by  it. 
The  chancellor  determined  to  introduce  him  to  Ilenrv  VIII. 
which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  invited  the  king  to  an  en- 
tertainment, and  hung  up  all  Holbein’s  pieces,  disposed  in  the 
best  order,  and  in  the  best  light,  in  his  great  hall.  The  king, 
upon  his  entrance,  was  so  charmed  with  them,  that  he  asked, 
“ Whether  such  an  artist  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for 
money  ?”  Upon  which  Sir  Thomas  presented  Holbein  to  the 
king,  who  took  him  into  his  service,  and  brought  him  into 
great  esteem  with  the  nobility.  The  king  from  time  to  time 
manifested  his  great  value  for  him, and  upon  the  death  of  queen 
Jane,  his  third  wife,  sent  him  into  Flanders,  to  draw  the  pic- 
ture of  theduchess  dowager  of  Milan, widow  to  Francis  Sf or za, 
whom  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  recommended  to  him  for 
a fourth  wife;  but  the  king’s  defection  from  the  see  of  Rome 
happening  about  that  time,  he  rather  chose  to  match  with  a 
protestant  princess,  in  hopes  to  engage  the  protestant  league 
in  Germany  in  his  interest.  Cromwell, then  his  prime-minister, 
(for  Sir  Thomas  More  was  removed  and  beheaded),  proposed 
Anne  of  Cleves  to  him  ; but  the  king  was  not  over  fond  of  the 
match,  till  her  picture,  which  Cromwell  had  sent  Holbein  to 
draw,  was  presented  to  him  : where,  as  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  says,  she  was  represented  by  this  master  so  charming, 
that  tiie  king  resolved  to  marry  her  ; and  afterwards,  that  he 
might  not  disoblige  the  princes  of  Germany,  actually  did 
marry  her  ; though,  when  he  saw  the  lady,  he  was  disgusted 
at  her. 

In  England  Holbein  drew  a number  of  admirable  portraits. 
He  painted  alike  in  every  manner ; in  fresco,  in  water-co- 
lours, in  oil,  arid  in  miniature.  He  was  eminent  also  for  a 
rich  vein  of  invention,  very  conspicuous  in  a multitude  of 
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designs,  which  he  made  for  engravers,  sculptors,  jewellers, &c. 
He  had  the  same  singularity,  which  Pliny  mentions  of  Pur- 
pilius  a Roman,  namely,  that  of  painting  with  his  left  hand. 
He  died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  1654,  and  at  his  lodgings 
at  Whitehall,  where  lie  had  lived  from  the  time  that  the  king 
became  his  patron. 

Cotemporary  with  these  masters  was  Ugo  da  Carpi,  a 
painter,  considerable  only  lor  having  (in  the  year  1500)  found 
out  the  art  of  printing  in  chiaro-oscuro  : which  he  performed 
by  means  of  two  pieces,  or  plates  of  box:  one  of  which  serv- 
ing for  the  outlines  and  shadows,  the  other  imprinted  what- 
ever colour  was  laid  upon  it:  And  the  plate  being  cut  outr, 
and  hollowed  in  proper  places,  left  the  white  paper  for  the 
lights,  and  made  the  print  appear  as  if  heightened  with  a 
pencil.  This  invention  he  afterwards  improved,  by  adding 
a third  plate,  which  served  for  the  middle-tints;  and  made, 
his  stamps  so  compleat,  that  several  famous  masters,  and 
among  them  Parmegiano,  published  a great  many  excellent 
things  in  this  way.  , 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  a celebrated  sculptor  and  engraver 
of  Florence,  was  born  in  1500,  and  intended  to  be  trained  to 
music;  but,  at  15  years  of  age,  bound  himself,  contrary  to 
his  father’s  inclinations,  apprentice  to  a jeweller  and  gold- 
smith, under  whom  he  made  such  a progress,  as  presently  to 
rival  the  most  skilful.  He  discovered  an  early  taste  for  draw- 
ing and  designing,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated.  He  ap- 
plied himself  also  to  seal  engravings,  learned  to  make  curious 
damaskeenings  of  steel  and  silver  on  Turkish  daggers,  &c. 
and  was  very  ingenious  in  medals  and  rings.  But  Cellini  ex- 
celled in  arms,  as  well  as  in  arts:  and  Clement  Vlf.  valued  him 
as  much  for  his  bravery  as  for  his  skill  in  his  profession. 
When  the  duke  of  Bourbon  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  the  city 
was  taken  and  plundered,  the  pope  committed  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  to  Cellini ; who  defended  it  like  a man  bred  to  arms, 
and  did  not  suffer  it  to  surrender  but  by  capitulation. 

Cellini  was  one  of  those  great  wits,  who  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  bordered  on  madness:  he  was  of  a desultory,  capri- 
cious, unequal  humour;  and  this  involved  him  perpetually  in 
adventures,  which  were  often  near  being  fatal  to  him.  He 
travelled  among  the  cities  of  Italy, but  chieflyresided  at  Rome, 
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where  he  was  sometimes  in  favor  with  the  great,  and  some- 
times out. 

He  consorted  with  all  the  first  artists  in  their  several  ways, 
with  Michael  Angelo , Julio  Romano,  be.  Finding  himself  at 
length  upon  ill  terms  in  italy,  he  formed  a resolution  of  going 
to  Finance  ; and,  passing  from  Rome  through  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, and  Venice,  he  arr  ved  at  Padua,  where  he  was  most 
kindly  received  by,  and  made  some  stay  with,  the  famous  Pie- 
tro Bemho.  From  Padua  he  travelled  through  Swisserland,  vi- 
sited Geneva  in  his  way  to  Lyons,  and,  after  resting  a few  dajTs 
in  this  last  city,  arrived  safe  at  Paris.  He  met  with  a gracious 
reception  from  Francis  I.  who  would  have  taken  him  into  his 
service;  but,  conceiving  a dislike  to  France  from  a sudden 
illness  he  fell  into  there,  he  returned  to  Italy.  He  was  scarcely 
arrived,  when,  being  accused  of  having  robbed  the  castle  of 
St  .Angelo  of  a great  treasure  at  the  time  that  Rome  was  sacked 
by  the  Spaniards,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  prisoner  thither. 

Being  set  at  liberty,  after  many  hardships  and  difficulties, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  French  king,  and  set  out 
with  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara  for  Paris:  where,  when  they  ar- 
rived,being  highly  disgusted  at  the  cardinal’s  proposing  Avhat 
he  thought  an  inconsiderable  salary,  this  wild  man  goes  off 
abruptly  upon  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  was,  however, 
pursued  and  brought  back  to  the  king, who  settled  a handsome 
salary  upon  him,  assigned  him  a house  to  work  in  at  Paris,  and 
granted  him  shortly  after  a naturalization.  But  here,  getting 
as  usual  into  scrapes  and  quarrels,  and  particularly  having  of- 
fended Madame  d’Estampes,  the  king’s  mistress,  lie  was  ex- 
posed to  endless  troubles  and  persecutions ; with  which  at 
length  being  wearied  out,  he  obtained  the  king’s  permission 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  went  to  Florence;  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Cosmo  de  Media's,  the  grand  duke,  and  engaged 
himself  in  his  service.  Here,  again,  disgusted  with  some  of 
the  duke’s  servants,  (for  he  could  not  accommodate  himself 
to,  or  agree  with,  any  body)  he  took  a trip  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  greatly  caressed  by  Titian,  Sansovino,  and  other  in- 
genious artists  ; but,  after  a short  stay,  returned  to  Florence, 
and  resumed  his  business.  He  died  in  1570. 

Pierino  delV aga,  was  born  at  Florence,  A.D.  1500,  of 
such  mean  parentage,  that  his  mother  dying  when  he  was  two 
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months  old,  he  was  suckled  by  a goat.  The  name  of  Vaga  he 
took  from  a country  painter, who  carried  him  to  Rome  : where 
he  left  him  in  such  poor  circumstances,  that  he  was  forced  to 
spend  three  days  of  the  week  in  working  for  bread  ; but  yet 
setting  apart  the  other  three  for  improvement;  in  a little  time, 
by  studying  the  antique,  together  with  the  works  of  Eaffuellc , 
and  Michael  Angelo , he  became  one  of  the  boldest,  and  most 
graceful  designers  of  the  Roman  school:  and  understood  the 
muscles  in  naked  bodies,  and  all  the  difficulties  of  the  art  so 
well,  that  Raffaelle  took  an  affection  to  him,  and  employing 
him  in  the  pope’s  apartments,  gave  him  a lucky  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  from  his  fellow  disciples,  by  the 
beauty  of  his  coloring,  and  his  talent  in  decorations  and  gro- 
tesque. His  chief  works  are  at  Genoa,  where  he  grew  famous 
likewise  for  his  skill  in  architecture  ; having  designed  a noble 
palace  for  prince  .Dompvhich  he  also  painted  and  adorned  with 
his  own  hand.  From  Genoa  he  removed  to  Pisa,  and  afterwards 
to  several  other  parts  of  Italy  ; his  rambling  humour  never 
suffering  him  to  continue  long  in  one  place  : till  at  length  re- 
turning to  Rome,  he  had  a pension  settled  on  him,  for  look- 
ing after  the  pope’s  palace,  and  the  Casa  Farnese.  But  Pie- 
rino  having  squandered  away  in  his  youth,  that  which  should 
have  been  the  support  of  his  old  age;  and  being  constrained 
at  last  to  make  himself  cheap,  by  undertaking  any  little  pieces, 
for  a small  sum  of  ready  money,  fell  into  a deep  melancholy, 
and  from  that  extreme  intoanother  as  bad,  of  wine  and  women, 
and  the  next  turn  was  into  his  grave,  A.D.  1547. 

Francesco  Mazzuoli,  called  Parmegiano,  because  born 
at.  Parma,  A.D.  1504,  was  brought  up  under  his  two  uncles  ; 
was  an  eminent  painter,  when  but  sixteen  years  old;  famous 
all  over  Italy  at  nineteen  ; and  at  twenty-three  performed 
such  wonders,  that  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  taken 
Rome  by  storm,  some  of  the  common  soldiers  in  sacking  the 
town,  having  broke  into  his  apartments,  and  found  him  (like 
Protogenes  of  olu)  intent  on  his  work, were  so  astonished  at  the 
beauty  of  ins  pieces,  that  instead  of  plunder  and  destruction, 
which  was  then  their  business,  they  resolved  to  protect  him 
(as  they  afterwards  did)  from  all  manner  of  violence.  But 
besides  the  perfections  of  his  pencil  (which  was  one  of  the 
most  genteel,  most  graceful,  and  most  elegant  in  the  world) 
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lie  delighted  in  music,  and  therein  also  excelled.  His  principal 
works  are  at  Parma;  where, for  several  years,  he  lived  in  gieat 
reputation;  tili  failing  unhappily  into  the  study  of  chemistry, 
he  wasted  the  most  considerable  part  of  his  time  and  fortunes 
in  search  of  the  pbilosopher’s-stone,  and  died  poor,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  A.D.  1540.  There  are  extant  many  valuable  prints 
by  this  master,  not  only  in  chiaro  oscuro,  but  also  in  aqua 
fortis,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor:  or  at 
least,  the  first  who  practised  the  art  of  etching,  in  Italy. 

Giacomo  Palma,  commonly  culled  Palma  Veccio,  (i.  e. 
the  old)  was  born  at  Serinalta,  in  the  state  of  Venice,  A.  D. 
1508,  and  made  such  good  use  and  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  received  from  Titian , that  few  masters  have 
shewn  a nobler  fancy  in  their  compositions  ; better  judgment 
in  their  designs  ; more  of  nature  in  their  expression,  and  airs 
of  heads  ; or  of  art  in  finishing  their  works.  Venice  was  where 
lie  usually  resided,  and  where  he  died,  A.  D.  1556.  His  pieces 
are  not  very  numerous, by  reason  of  his  having  spent  much  time 
in  bringing  those  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  to  perfection. 

Daniele  Ricciarelli,  surnamed  da  Volterra,  from  a 
town  in  Tuscany,  where  he  was  born,  A.D.  150y,  was  of  a 
melancholy  and  heavy  temper,  and  seemed  but  meanlv  quali- 
fied by  nature  for  an  artist : yet  by  the  instructions  of  Baltha- 
aar  daSicna, and  hisown  application  and  industry, he surmount- 
ed all  difficulties ; and  at  length  became  so  excellent  a de- 
signer, that  his  descent  from  the  cross,  in  the  church  of  the 
Trinity  on  the  mount,  is  ranked  amongst  the  best  pieces  in 
Home.  He  was  chosen  by  pope  Paul  IV.  to  cloatli  some  of 
the  nudities  in  Michael  Angelo's  last  judgment : which  he  per- 
formed with  good  success.  He  was  as  eminent  likewise  for 
his  chissel  as  his  pencil,  and  wrought  several  considerable 
things  in  sculpture, died  A.D.  1566. 

Francesco  Salviati,  a Florentine,  born  A.D.  1510,  was 
at  first  a disciple  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  afterwards  of  Barcio 
Bandinelli ; and  very  well  esteemed  both  in  Italy  and  France, 
for  his  several  works  in  fresco,  distemper,  and  oil.  Tie  was 
quick  at  invention,  and  as  ready  in  the  execution;  graceful 
in  his  naked  figures,  and  as  genteel  in  his  draperies  ; yet  his 
talent  did  not  lie  in  grand  compositions ; and  there  are  some  of 
his  pieces  in  two  colors  only,  which  have  the  name  of  being 
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his  best  performances.  He  was  naturally  so  fond  andconceited 
of  his  qwii  works,  that  he  could  hardly  allow  any  body  else  a 
good  word:  and  it  is  said,  that  the  jealousy  which  he  had  of 
some  young  men  then  growing  up  into  reputation,  made  him 
so  uneasy  that  the  very  apprehension  of  their  proving  better 
artists  than  himself,  hastened  his  death,  A.D.  1563. 

Pirro  Ligorio,  a noble  Neapolitan,  lived  in  this  time  : 
and  though  he  chiefly  studied  architecture,  and  for  his  skill 
in  that  art  wasemployed,  and  highly  encouraged  by  pope  Paul 
IV.  andhis  successor  Pius  IV.  yet  he  was  also  an  excellent  de- 
signer ; and  by  the  many  cartoons  which  he  made  for  tapes* 
tries,  &c.  (as  well  as  by  his  writings)  gave  sufficient  proof, 
that  lie  was  well  learned  in  the  antiquities.  There  are  several 
volumes  of  his  designs  preserved  inthe  cabinet  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy:  of  which  some  part  consists  in  a curious  collection  of 
all  the  ships,  gallies,  and  other  sorts  of  vessels,  in  use  amongst 
the  ancients.  He  was  engineer  to  Alphonsus  If.  the  last  duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  died  about  the  j'ear  1573. 

Giacomo  da  Ponte  da  Bassano,  so  called’from  the  place 
where  he  was  born,  (intheMarca  Trevisana)  A.D.  1,510,  was 
at  first  a disciple  of  his  father  ; and  afterwards  of  Bonifacio , 
a better  painter,  at  Venice  : by  whose  assistance,  and  his  own 
frequent  copying  the  works  of  Titian,  and  Parmegiano,  he 
brought  himself  into  a pleasant  and  most  agreeable" way  of 
coloring:  but  returning  into  the  country,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father, he  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  imitation  of  nature; 
and  from  his  wife, children  and  servants, took  the  ideas  of  most 
of  his  figures.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  all  die  stories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  having  been  painted  by  his 
hand,  besides  a multitude  of  other  histories.  He  was  famous 
also  for  several  excellent  portraits.  In  a word,  so  great  was 
the  reputation  of  this  art  ist  at  Venice,  that  'Titian  himself  was 
glad  to  purchase  one  of  his  pieces  (representing  the  entrance 
of  Noah  and  his  family  into  the  ark)  at  a very  considerable 
price,  lie  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  history,  and 
having  likewise  a good  deal  of  knowledge  in  polite  literature, 
this  furnished  him  with  excellent  subjects.  He  had  great  suc- 
cess in  landscape  and  portraiture.  He  has  also  drawn  several 
night  pieces ; but  it  is  said  me  found  great  difficulty  in  repre- 
senting feet  and  hands,  and  for  this  reason  these  parts  are 
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generally  hid  in  his  pictures.  Anmbal  Carrache, when  he  went 
to  see  Bassano,  was  so  far  deceived  by  the  representation  of  a 
book  painted  on  the  wall,  that  he  went  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

He  was  earnestly  solicited  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror : but  so  charming  were  the  pleasures  winch  he  found  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  painting,  music,  and  good  books,  that 
no  temptations  whatsoever  could  make  him  change  his  cot- 
tage for  a court.  He  died  A.D.  1592,  leaving  behind  him 
four  sons:  of  whom 

Francesco,  the  eldest,  settled  at  Venice:  where  he  followed 
the  manner  of  his  father,  and  was  well  esteemed,  for  divers 
pieces  in  theducal  palace,  and  other  public  places,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Paul  Veronese , Tintoret,  &c.  But  his  too  close  ap- 
plication to  painting  having  rendered  him  unfit  tor  other  bu- 
siness, and  ignorant  even  of  his  own  private  affairs;  he  con- 
tracted by  degrees  a deep  melancholy,  and  at  last  became  so 
much  crazed, thatfancyingserjeants  were  continually  in  pursuit 
of  him,  he  leaped  out  of  hiswindowto  avoid  them(as  he  imagined) 
and  by  the  fall  occasioned  his  own  death,  A.D.  1594.  aged  43. 

Leandro,  the  third  son,  had  so  excellent  a talent  in  face- 
painting,  (whichhe  principally  studied)  that  he  was  knighted 
for  a portrait  he  made  of  the  doge  Marin  Grimani.  He  likewise 
finished  several  things  left  imperfect  by  his  brother  Francesco; 
composed  some  history  pieces  also  of  his  own  ; and  was  as 
much  admired  for  his  perfection  in  music,  as  his  skill  in  paint- 
ing. Died  A.D.  1623,  aged  65. 

Gio  Battista, thesecondson,andGiROLAMot'  eyoungest, 
applied  themselves  to  making  copies  of  their  father’s  works ; 
which  they  did  so  very  well,  tbatthey  are  oftentimes  taken  for 
originals.  Gio  Battista  died  A.D.  1613,  aged  60.  and  Giro - 
lamo,  A.D.  1622,  aged  62. 

Giacomo  Robusti,  called  Tintoretto  (because  a dyer’s 
son)  born  at  Venice,  A.D.  1512,  was  a disciple  of  Titian, 
who  having  observed  something  extraordinary  in  his  genius, 
dismissed  him  from  his  family,  for  fear  he  should  grow  up  to 
rival  his  master.  Yet  he  pursued  Titian's  way  of  coloring,  as 
the  most  natural ; and  studied  Michael  Angelo’s  gusto  of  design 
as  the  most  correct.  Venice  was  the  place  of  his  constant 
abode,  where  he  was  made  acitizen, and  wonderfully  beloved, 
and  esteemed  for  his  works.  He  was  called  the  furious  Tintoret 
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for  his  hold  m nner  of  painting,  with  strong  lights  and  deep 
shadows;  for  the  rapidity  of  his  genius;  and  for  his  grand 
vivacit\  of  spirit,  much  admired  by  Paul  Veronese.  But  then, 
he  was  blamed  by  him,  and  all  others  of  his  profession,  for  un- 
dervaluing himself,  and  his  art,  bv  undertaking  all  sorts  of  bu- 
siness for  any  price  ; thereby  making  so  great  a difference  in 
hisseveral  performances,that  (as  Hannibal  Carrache observed) 
he  is  sometimes  equal  to  Titian , and  at  other  times  inferior  to 
himself.  He  wasextremelv  pleasant,  and  affable  in  hishumour: 
and  delighted  so  much  in  painting  and  music,  his  beloved 
studies,  that  he  would  hardly  suffer  himself  to  taste  any  other 
pleasures.  He  died  A.  I).  1594  ; having  had  one  daughter 
and  a son  : of  whom  the  eldest 

Marietta  Tintoretta,  was  so  well  instructed  by  her  fa- 
ther, in  his  own  profession,  as  well  as  in  music,  that  in  both 
arts  she  got  great  reputation,  and  was  particularly  eminent  for 
an  admirable  style  in  portraits.  She  married  a German,  and 
died  in  her  prime,  A.D.  1590  ; equally  lamented  both  by  her 
husband  and  her  father  ; and  so  much  beloved  by  the  latter, 
that  he  never  would  consent  she  should  leave  him,  though  she 
had  been  invited  by  the  emperor  Maximilian , by  Philip  IE. 
king  of  Spain,  and  by  several  other  princes  to  their  courts. 

Domenico  Tintorretto,  his  son,  gave  great  hopes  in  his 
youth,  that  he  would  one  day  render  the  name  of  Tintoret  yet 
more  illustrious  than  his  father  had  made  it:  but  neglecting  to 
cultivate  by  study  the  talent  which  nature  had  given  him,  he 
fell  short  of  those  mighty  things  expected  from  him  ; and  be- 
came more  considerable  for  portraits  than  for  historical  com- 
positions. He  died  A.D.  1637,  aged  75. 

Paris  Bordone,  well  descended,  and  brought  up  to  let- 
ters, music,  and  other  genteel  accomplishments,  was  adisciple 
of  Titian,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Tintoret:  but  was 
more  commended  for  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil  than  the  purity 
of  his  out-lines.  He  was  in  great  favour  and  esteem  with 
Francis  I.  for  whom,  besides  abundance  of  histories,  he  made 
the  portraits  of  several  court  ladies,  in  so  excellent  a manner, 
that  the  original  nature  was  hardly  more  charming.  From 
France  he  returned  home  to  Venice,  laden  with  honor  and 
Vol.  IV.  K part  2 riches  ; 
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riches;  and  having  acquired  as  much  reputation  in  all  parts 
of  Italy  as  he  ad  done  abroad,  died  aged  15. 

Georgio  Vasari,  a Florentine  painter,  equally  famous  for 
the  pen  and  pencil,  and  eminent  for  his  skill  in  architecture, 
was  born  at  Arezzo,  a city  of  Tuscany,  in  1514.  He  was 
at  first  a disciple  of  William  of  Marseilles,  who  painted  upon 
glass,  afterwards  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  at  last  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Vasari  w as  not,  like  some  other  painters,  hurried  on 
to  this  profession  by  natural  inclination:  for  it  is  probable,  that 
he  made  choice  of  it  from  prudence  and  reflection,  more  than 
from  the  impulse  of  genius.  When  the  troubles  of  Florence 
were  over,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  found  his 
father  and  mother  dead  of  the  plague,  and  five  brethren  left  to 
his  care,  whom  he  wras  forced  to  maintain  by  the  profits  of  his 
labor.  He  painted  in  fresco  in  the  towns  about  Florence; 
but,  fearing  this  would  not  prove  a sufficient  maintenance,  he 
quitted  his  profession,  and  turned  goldsmith.  But  this  not  an- 
swering, he  again  applied  himself  to  painting  ; and  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  become  a master.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
designing  the  antique,  and  studying  the  best  pieces  of  the  most 
noted  masters;  he  very  much  improved  his  design,  by  copy- 
ing entirely  Michael  Angelo's  chapel,  yet  he  joined  with  Sulvi- 
ati  in  designing  all  Raffaelle's  works  : by  which  he  improved 
his  invention  and  hand  to  such  a degree,  that  he  attained  a 
wonderful  freedom  in  both.  He  did  not  pay  a vast  attention 
to  coloring,  having  no  very  true  idea  of  it  : on  which  account 
his  works,  though  he  was  an  artful  designer,  did  not  acquire 
him  the  reputation  he  expected.  He  w as  a good  architect, 
and  understood  ornaments  very  well;  and  he  txecuted  innu- 
merable works  this  way,  as  well  as  in  painting.  He  spent  the 
most  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  travelling  over  Italy,  leav- 
ing in  ail  places  marks  of  his  industry. 

He  w'as  a writer  as  well  as  a painter.  He  wrote  “ A His- 
tory of  the  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
Architects,”  &c.  which  he  first  published  at  Florence, in  2 vols. 
1550;  and  reprinted  in  1568,  with  large  additions,  and  the 
heads  of  most  of  the  masters.  J his  work  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Cardinal  de  Medicis , who  was  very  much  his 
patron  ; and  in  the  opinion  of  Hannibal  Caro,  is  written  with 
great  veracity  and  judgment : though  Ftlibien  and  others  tax 
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him  with  some  faults,  particularly  with  flattering  the  masters 
then  living,  and  with  partiality  to  those  of  his  own  country. 
He  published  also,  “ Reflections  on  his  own  pictures:”  of 
which  the  chief  are  at  Home,  Florence,  and  Bologna.  He 
died  at  Florence  in  1578,  aged  64  : and  was  carried  to  Arezzo, 
where  he  was  buried  in  a chapel,  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  the  architect. 

Andrea  Palladio,  a celebrated  Italian  architect,  born 
A.D.  1518,  was  a native  of  Vicenza  in  Lombardy.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  labored  particularly  to  restore  the  ancient 
beauties  of  architecture,  and  contributed  greatly  to  revive 
true  taste  in  that  science.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  the 
principles  of  that  art  from  George  Trissinus  a learned  man, 
who  was  a Patrician  or  Roman  nobleman,  of  the  same  town 
of  Vicenza,  he  went  to  Rome  ; where  applying  himself  with 
great  dilig  nee  to  study  the  ancient  monuments,  he  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  their  architects,  and  possessed  himself  of  all 
their  beautiful  ideas.  This  enabled  h m to  restore  their  rules, 
which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  barbarous  Goths.  He  made 
exact  drawings  of  the  principal  works  of  antiquity  which 
were  to  be  met  with  at  Rome;  to  which  he  added  “ Com- 
mentaries,” which  went  through  several  impressions,  with  the 
figures.  This,  though  a very  useful  work,  yet  is  greatly 
exceeded  by  the  four  books  of  architecture,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1570.  The  last  book  treats  of  the  Roman  Temples, 
and  isexecutedin  such  a manner,  as  gives  him  the  preference 
to  all  his  predecessors  upon  the  subject.  It  was  translated 
into  French  by  Roland Friatt,  and  into  English  by  several  au- 
thors. Inigo  Jones  wrote  some  excellent  remarks  upon  it, 
which  were  published  in  an  edition  of  Palladio  by  Leoni, 
1742,  in  2 vols.  folio. 

Antonio  More,  born  at  Utrecht,  in  the  Low-  Countries, 
A.D.  151  9,  was  a disciple  of  John  Schcorel,  and  in  his  younger 
days  had  seen  Rome,  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy.  He  was 
recommended  by  Cardinal  Granville,  to  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  and  having  made  a portrait  of  his  son 
Philip  IF.  at  Madrid,  was  sent  upon  the  same  account  to  the 
king,  queen,  and  princess  of  Portugal;  and  afterwards  into 
England,  to  draw  the  picture  of  queen  Mary.  From  Spain  he 
retired  into  Flanders,  where  he  became  a mighty  favorite  of 
the  duke  of  Alva  (then  governor  of  the  Low  Countries.)  And 
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besides  the  noble  presents  and  applause,  which  he  gained  in 
all  places  by  his  pencil,  was  as  much  admired  for  his  extraor- 
dinary address;  being  as  great  a courtier,  as  a painter.  His 
talent  lay  in  designing  very  justly,  in  finishing  his  pieces  with 
wonderful  care  and  neatness,  and  in  a most  natural  imitation 
of  flesh  and  blood,  in  his  coloring.  Yet  after  all,  he  could  not 
reach  that  noble  strength  and  spirit,  so  visible  in  the  works 
of  Titian.  He  made  several  attempts  in  history-pieces ; but 
understood  nothing  of  grand  compositions;  and  his  manner 
was  tame,  hard,  and  dry.  He  died  at  Antwerp,  A.D.  1575. 

Paolo  Farinato,  of  Verona,  was  (it  is  said)  cut  out  of 
his  mother’s  belly,  who  died  in  labor,  A.D.  1522.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Nicolo  Golfino,  and  an  admirable  designer ; but 
not  altogether  happy  in  his  coloring  : though  there  is  a piece, 
of  his  painting  in  St.  George' s church,  at  Verona,  so  well  per- 
formed in  both  parts,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  inferior  to 
one  of  Paul  Veronese , which  is  placed  next  to  it.  He  was 
famous  tan i Marte  quam  Mer curio ; being  an  excellent  swords- 
man, and  a very  good  orator.  He  was  considerable  likewise 
for  his  knowledge  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  fortifications,  he.  His  last 
moments  were  as  remarkable  as  his  first,  for  the  death  of  his 
nearest  relation.  He  lay  upon  his  death  bed,  A.D.  1606: 
and  his  wife,  who  was  sick  in  the  same  room,  hearing  him 
cry  out,  he  was  going;  told  him,,  she  would  bear  him  com- 
pany; and  was  as  good  as  her  word  : they  both  expiring  the 
same  minute. 

Andrea  Schiavone,  so  called  from  the  country  where  he 
was  born,  A.D.  1522,  was  so  meanly  descended,  that  iiis  pa- 
rents, after  they  had  brought  him  to  Venice,  were  not  able  to 
aflord  him  a master  : and  yet  by  great  study  and  pains,  toge- 
ther with  such  helps  as  he  received  from  the  prints  of  Parme- 
giano,  and  the  paintings  of  Giorgione  and  T itian,  he  arrived 
at  last  to  degrees  of  excellence  very  surprising.  Being 
obliged  to  work  for  his  daily  bread,  he  could  not  spare  time 
sufficient  for  making  himself  perfect  in  design  : but  that  de- 
fect was  so  well  covered,  with  the  singular  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  colors,  that  Tintoret  used  often  times  to  say,  no 
painter  ought  to  be  without  one  piece  (at  least)  of  his  hand. 
His  principal  works  were  composed  at  Venice,  some  of  them 
in  concurrence  with  Tintoret  himself,  and  others  by  the  di- 
rections 
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rections  of  Titian , in  the  library  of  St  .Mark.  But  so  malicious- 
was  fortune  to  poor  Andrea,  that  his  pictures  were  but  little 
valued  in  his  life  time,  and  he  never  was  paid  any  otherwise  for 
them,  than  as  an  ordinary  painter  : though  after  his  decease, 
which  happened  A.  D.  1532,  his  works  turned  to  a much 
better  account,  and  were  esteemed  answerable  to  their  merits, 
and  but  littie  inferior  to  those  of  his  most  famous  cotempo- 
raries. 

Federico  Barrocci,  born  in  the  city  oi'Urbin,  A.D.  1528, 
was  trained  up  in  the  art  of  design  by  Battista  Vcnetiano ; 
and  having  at  Rome  acquired  a competent  knowledge  in 
geometry,  perspective,  and  architecture,  applied  himself  to 
the  works  of  his  most  eminent  predecessors:  and  in  a par- 
ticular manner  studied  his  countryman  Raffaelle  and  Corregio ; 
one  in  the  charming  airs,  and  graceful  outlines  of  his  figures ; 
the  other  in  the  admirable  union,  and  agreeable  harmony  of 
his  colors.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Rome,  before  some 
malicious  painters,  his  competitors,  found  means  (by  a dose 
of  poison,  conveyed  into  a sallad,  with  which  they  treated 
him)  to  send  him  back  again  into  his  own  country,  attended 
with  an  indisposition  so  terribly  grievous,  that  for  above  fifty 
years  together  it  seldom  permitted  him  to  take  any  repose, 
and  never  allowed  him  above  two  hours  in  a day,  to  follow* 
his  painting.  So  that  expecting,  almost  every  moment,  to 
be  removed  into  another  world,  he  employed  his  period  al- 
together in  the  histories  of  the  Bible,  and  other  religious 
subjects : of  which  he  wrought  a considerable  number,  in 
the  short  intervals  of  his  painful  fits,  and  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  them,  lived  till  the  year  1612,  with  the  .character 
of  a man  of  honor,  and  virtue,  as  well  as  the  name-  of  one  of 
the  most  judicious,  and  graceful  painters,  that  has  ever 
been. 

Taddeo  Zucchero,  born  at  St.  Angelo  in  Yado,  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbin,  A.D.  1529,  was  initiated  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing at  home,  by  his  father;  and  at  Rome  instructed  by  Gio. 
Pietro  Culabro:  but  improved  himself  most  by  the  study  of 
anatomy,  and  by  copying  the  works  of  Raffadle.  He  excelled 
chiefly  in  a florid  invention,  a genteel  manner  of  design,  and 
in  the  good  disposition  and  ceconomy  of  his  pieces:  but  was 
not  so  much  admired  for  Ins  coloring,  which  was  generally 
unpleasant,  and  rather  resembled  the  statues  than  the  life. 
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Rome,  Tivoli,  Florence,  Caprarola,  and  Venice,  were  the 
places  where  he  distinguished  himself;  but  left  many 
things  unfinished,  being  snatched  away  in  his  prime,  A.  D. 
1566. 

Paolo  Caliart,  il  Veronese,  born  A.D.  1532,  was  adis- 
ciple  of  his  uncle  Antonio  Badile : and  not  only  esteemed  the 
most  excellent  of  all  the  Lombard  painters,  but  for  his  copious 
and  admiiable  invention,  for  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  his 
composition,  for  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his  draperies, 
together  with  his  noble  ornaments  of  architecture,  &c.  he  is 
stiled  by  the  Italians,  II  Pittorjelice  (the  happy  painter.)  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  at  Venice;  but  the  best  of  his  works 
were  made  after  he  returned  thither  from  Rome,  and  had  stu- 
died the  antique.  He  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  the 
great  offers  made  him  by  Philip  II.  of  pain,  to  leave  his  own 
country;  where  his  reputation  was  so  well  established,  that 
most  of  the  princes  of  Europe  sent  to  their  several  ambassa- 
dors, to  procure  them  something  of  his  hand,  at  any  rates. 
He  was  a person  of  a sublimeand  noble  spirit, used  to  go  richly 
dressed,  and  generally  wore  a gold  chain,  which  had  been 
presented  him  by  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  as  a prize  he 
won  from  several  artists  his  competitors.  He  was  highly  in 
favor  with  all  the  principal  men  in  his  time  : and  so  much  ad- 
mired by  all  the  great  masters,  as  well  co-temporaries,  as 
those  who  succeeded  him,  that  Titian  himself  used  to  say,  he 
was  the  ornament  of  his  profession  : and  Guido  Beni  being 
asked,  which  of  the  masters  his  predecessors  he  would  chuse 
to  be,  were  it  in  his  power;  after  Baffaelle  and  Corugio , 
named  Paul  Veronese;  whom  he  always  called  his  Paolino. 
He  died  at  Venice,  A.D.  1588  ; leaving  great  wealth  behind 
him  to  his  two  sons, 

Gabrielle  and  Carlo,  who  lived  very  happily  together, 
joined  in  finishing  several  pieces  left  imperfect  by  their  father, 
and  fbllowed  his  manner  so  close  in  other  excellent  things  of 
their  own,  that  they  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  those 
of  Paplo's  hand.  Carlo  would  have  performed  wonders,  had 
he  not  been  nipt  in  the  bud,  A.D.  1596,aged  26:  after  whose 
decease  Gabrielle  applied  himself  to  merchandize;  yet  did  not 
quite  lay^aside  his  pencil,  but  made  a considerable  number 
of  portraits,  and  some  history  pieces  of  a very  good  gusto. 
Died  A.D.  1631,  aged  63. 
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Benedetto  Caliari  lived  and  studied  with  his  brother 
Paulo,  whom  he  loved  affectionately  ; and  frequently  assisted 
him  and  his  nephews,  in  finishing  several  of  their  composi- 
tions ; but  especially  in  painting  architecture,  in  which  he 
chiefly  delighted.  He  practised  for  the  most  part  in  fresco  : 
and  some  of  his  best  pieces  are  in  chiaro-oscuro.  He  was  be- 
sides, master  of  a respectable  stock  of  learning,  was  poeti- 
cally inclined,  and  had  a peculiar  talent  in  satire.  He  died 
A.  D.  1598,  aged  60. 

Gioseppe  Salviati,  a Venetian  painter,  was  born  A.D. 
1535,  and  exchanged  the  name  of  Porta,  which  belonged  to 
his  family,  for  that  of  his  master  Francesco  Salviati,  with  whom 
he  was  placed  very  young  at  Rome,  by  his  uncle.  He  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  Venice  : where  he  applied  him- 
self generally  to  fresco:  and  was  oftentimes  employed  in  con- 
currence with  Paulo  Veronese,  and  Tintorct.  He  was  well  es- 
teemed for  his  great  skill,  both  in  design  and  coloring ; was 
likewise  well  read  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  and  was  particu- 
arly  jso  good  a mathematician,  that  he  wrote  several  treatises, 
very  judiciously,  on  that  subject.  He  died  A.D.  1585. 

Federico  Zucchero,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Urbin,  A.D. 
1 543,  was  a disciple  of  his  brother  Taddeo,  from  whom  he  dif- 
fered but  very  little  in  his  style,  and  manner  of  painting ; 
though  in  sculpture  and  architecture  he  was  far  more  excel- 
lent. Hefled  into  France  toavoid  the  pope’s  displeasure,  which 
he  had  incurred,  by  drawing  some  of  his  officers  with  asses 
ears, in  apiece  heinadeto  representcalumny  or  slander.  From 
thence  passing  through  Flanders  and  Holland,  he  came  over 
into  England,  drew  queen  Elizabeth's  picture,  went  back  to 
Italy,  was  pardoned  by  the  pope,  and  in  a little  time  sent  for 
to  Spain,  by  Philip  II.  and  employed  in  the  Escurial.  He  la- 
bored very  hard  at  his  return  to  Rome, for  establishing  the  aca- 
demy of  painting,  by  virtue  of  a brief  obtained  from  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Of  which  being  chosen  the  first  president  him- 
self, he  built  a noble apartmentfor  their  meeting,  went  to  Ve- 
nice to  print  tome  books  he  had. composed  of  that  art,  and  had 
formed  other  designs  for  its  farther  advancement,  which  were 
ail  defeated  by  ins  death,  (at  Ancona)  A.D.  1609. 

Giacomo  Palma  junior,  commonly  called  Giovaee  Pai,- 
ma,  born  at  Venice,  A.D.  1544,  was  son  of.  Ant<mio,  the 
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nephew  of  PalmaVucchio.  He  improved  the  instructions  which 
liis  father  had  given  him,  bv  copying  tiie  works  of  the  most 
eminent  masters,  both  of  the  Roman  and  Lombard  schools ; 
but  ill  his  own  compositions  chiefly  followed  the  manner  of 
Titian  and  Tint  or  et.  He  spent  some  years  in  Rome,  and  was 
employed  in  the  galleries  and  lodgings  of  the  Vatican:  but 
the  greater  number  of  his  pieces  is  at  Venice,  where  he  stu- 
died night  and  day,  filled  almost  every  place  with  something 
or  other  of  his  hand;  and  (like  Tmtorel ) refused  nothing  that 
was  offered  him,  upon  the  least  prospect  of  gain.  He  died 
A.  D.  i 623,  famous  for  never  having  let  any  sorrow  come  near 
his  heart,  even  upon  the  severest  trials. 

Bartholomew  Sprangher, born  at  Antwerp,  A.D.  1546, 
and  brought  up  under  variety  of  masters,  was  chief  painter 
to  the  emperor  Maximillian  II.  and  so  much  respected  by  his 
successor  Rodolphus,  that  he  presented  him  with  a gold  chain 
and  medal,  allowed  him  a pension,  honored  him  and  his  poste- 
rity with  the  title  of  nobility,  lodged  him  in  his  own  palace, 
and  would  suffer  him  to  paint  for  nobody  but  himself.  He  had 
spent  some  part  of  his  youth  in  Rome,  where  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  cardinal  Farnese , and  afterwards  preferred  to  the 
service  of  pope  Pius  V.  but  for  want  of  judgment  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  studies,  brought  little  with  him,  besides  a good 
pencil,  from  Italy.  His  out-line  was  generally  stiff  and  very 
ungraceful;  his  postures  forced  and  extravagant;  and,  in  a 
word,  there  appeared  nothing  of  the  Roman  gusto  in  his  de- 
signs. He  obtained  leave  from  the  emperor  (after  many  years 
continuance  in  his  court)  to  visit  his  own  country;  and  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Antwerp, Amsterdam,  Haerlem,  and  several 
other  places,  where  he  was  honorably  received  : and  having 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  own  works  highly  admired, 
and  his  manner  almost  universally  followed  in  all  those  parts, as 
well  as  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  Prague, and  died  in  a good 
old  age.  On  the  same  form  with  Sprangher  we  may  place  his 
cotemporaries  John  Van  Ach,axv\  Jos  ph  H tints, both  history- 
painters  of  note,  and  much  admired  in  the  emperor’s  court. 

Matthew  and  Paul  Bril,  natives  of  Antweip,  and  good 
painters.  Matthew  was  born  in  1 550,  and  studied  for  the  most 
part  at  Rome.  He  waseminent  for  his  performances  in  history 
and  landscape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  ; where  he  was 
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ployed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  in  1584,  being  no 
more  than  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Paul  was  born  in  1 554  ; 
followed  his  brother  Matthew  to  Rome;  painted  several  things 
in  conjunction  with  him  ; and,  after  his  decease,  brought  him- 
self into  credit  by  his  landscapes,  butespecially  by  those  which 
he  composed  in  his  latter  time.  The  invention  in  them  was 
more  pleasant,  the  disposition  more  noble,  all  the  parts  more 
agreeable,  and  painted  with  a better  gusto,  than  his  earlier 
productions  in  this  way  ; which  was  owing  to  his  having  stu- 
died the  manner  of  Hannibal  Carrache,  and  copied  some  of 
Titian's  works,  in  the  same  kind.  He  was  much  in  favor  with 
pope  Sixtus  V.  and,  for  his  successor  Clement  VIII.  painted 
that  famous  piece,  about  sixty-eight  feet  long,  wherein  the 
saint  of  that  name  is  represented  cast  into  the  sea,  with  an  an- 
chor about  his  neck.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1626,  aged  72. 

Cherubino  Alberti,  born  A.D.  1-552,  was  a disciple  of 
his  father  ; and  equally  excellent  both  in  engraving  and  paint- 
ing. His  performances  in  the  latter  are  mostly  in  fresco:  and 
hardly  anywhere  to  be  seen  out  of  Rome  : but  hjs  prints  after 
M.  Angelo,  Polydore , and  Zucchero , being  in  the  hands  of  the 
world, as  they’  have  done  honor  to  those  masters, they  have  se- 
cured a lasting  reputation  to  himself.  He  spent  a great  part  of 
his  life  in  the  happy  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours  : but 
a considerable  estate(unluckilv)falling  to  him  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  he  laid  aside  his  pencil,  grew  melancholy,  and  in 
a strange,  unaccountable  whimsey  of  making  cross-bows, 
(such  as  were  used  in  war  by  the  ancients,  before  gunpowder 
was  known)  fooled  away  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died 
A.D.  1615,  aged  63. 

Antonio  Tempesta,  born  in  Florence,  A.D.  1555,  was  a 
disciple  of  John  Strada,  a Fleming.  Hehad  a particular  genius 
for  battles,  cavalcades,  huntings,  and  for  designing  all  sorts  of 
animals  ; but  did  not  so  much  regard  the  delicacy  of  coloring, 
as  the  lively  expression  and  spirit  of  those  things  which  he  re- 
presented. His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Rome  ; where  in  his 
younger  days  he  wrought  several  pieces,  by  order  of  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican.  He  was  full 
of  thought  and  invention,  very  quick  and  ready  in  the  exe- 
cution ; and  considerable  for  a multitude  of  prints  etched  by 
himself.  He  died  A.D.  1630,  aged  75,  much  commended  also 
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for  his  skill  in  music:  and  so  famous  for  his  veracity,  that  it 
became  a proverbial  expression,  to  say,  ‘‘ It  is  as  true  as  if 
“ Temp  sla  himself  had  spoken  it.” 

Caracci,  (Ludovico,  Augustine,  and  Hannibal,)  ce- 
lebrated painters  ot  the  Lombard  school,  all  of  Bologna  in 
Italy7.  Ludovico  Curacci  was  born  in  1555  ; and  v as  cousin-ger- 
man to  Augustine  and  Hannibal,  v ho  were  brothers.  He  dis- 
covered but  an  ndifferent  genius  for  painting  under  his  first 
master  Prospero  Fontana ; who  therefore  dissuaded  him  irom 
pursuing  it  anv  farther,  and  treated  turn  so  roughly,  that  Lu- 
dovico left  his  school  Howevet , he  was  dete:  mined  to  supply 
the  defects  of  nature  by  art  ; and  henceforward  had  recourse 
to  no  other  master  than  the  wo  ks  ot  the  great  painters  He 
went  to  Venice,  ''  here  the  famous  Tintoret  seeing  something 
of  his  doing,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  profession,  and 
foretold  that  ho  should  in  time  be  one  of  the  firs;  in  it.  '!  his 
prophetic  applause  animated  his  resolutions  to  acquire  a mas- 
tery in  h s an  ; and  he  travelled  about  to  studv  the  works  of 
those  who  had  exce’led  in  it.  He  studied  Titian \ Tin  act's, 
and  Paulo  Veto  ties 's  works  at  Venice  ; Andie  ae!  Sarto's  at 
Florence  : Correggio's  at  Parma  ; and  J lie  Romano' s at  Man- 
tua : hut  f'orresgio's  manner  touched  h:m  most  sensibi'  , and 
he  followed  it  ever  after.  He  excelled  in  design  and  coloring, 
and  a peculiar  gracefulness. 

Augustine  ( aracci  was  born  in  ]551,  and  Hannibal  in 
1560.  Their  father,  though  a tayh  r by  trade,  was  yet  very 
careful  to  give  hissonsalib  ral  education.  Augustine  begun  to 
studv  as  a scholar;  but  his  genais  leading  h m to  art  ht  was 
afterwards  put  toagoldsmith  Hequitted  this  profession  inaiit- 
tie  time,  nd  then  deviated  to  everything  that  pleased  hisfai  cy. 
He  first  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  his  eousm  Ludovico, 
and  became  a very  good  designer  an.  painter,  lie  gained  some 
knowledge  likewise  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  music,  ..nd  most  ot  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  He  was  also  a toler.  b!e  poet,  and  very  accomplished 
in  many  other  respects.  Though  painting  was  the  [rolession 
he  always  stuck  to,  \ et  it  was  often  interrupted  by  his  pursuits 
in  the  art  of  engraving,  which  he  learnt  ot  Cornelius  Cat,  and 
in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  masters  of  his  time. 

H annie auC  aracci  in  the  mean  time  wasa  disciple  of  Ludo - 
vico  as  well  as  his  brother  Augustine;  but  never  wandered  from 
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his  art,  though  he  rambled  through  all  those  places  which  af- 
forded any  means  of  cultivating  and  perfecting  it.  Among  his 
many  admirable  qualities,  he  had  so  prodigious  a memory, that 
whatever  he  had  once  seen,  he  never  failed  to  retain  and  make 
his  own.  Thus  at  Parma,  he  acquired  the  sweetness  and  pu- 
rity of  Correggio  ; at  Venice,  the  strength  and  distribution 
of  colors  of  Titian  ; at  Rome,  the  correctness  of  design  and 
beautiful  forms  of  the  antique ; and  by  his  wonderful  perfor- 
mance in  the  Farnese  palace,  he  soon  made  it  appear,  that  all 
the  several  perfections  of  the  most  eminent  masters,  his  pre- 
decessors, were  united  in  himself. 

At  length  these  three  painters, having  made  al  1 the  advantages 
they  could  by  observation  and  practice,  formed  a plan  of  as- 
sociation, and  continued  henceforward  almost  always  toge- 
ther. Ludovico  communicated  his  discoveries  freely  to  his 
cousins,  and  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  unite  their 
sentiments  and  their  manner,  and  act  as  it  were  in  confedera- 
cy. 7'he  proposal  was  accepted : they  performed  several 
things  in  several  pi  ces  ; and  finding  their  credit  increase, 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  celebrated  school,  which  ever 
since  has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  CaraccVs  academy.  Hi- 
ther all  the  young  students,  who  had  a view  of  becoming 
masters,  resorted  to  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  painting  : 
and  here  the  Caracci  taught  freely  and  without  reserve  to  all 
that  came.  Ludovico's  charge  was  to  make  a collection  of  an- 
tique statues  and  bas-reliefs.  They  had  designs  of  the  best 
masters,  and  a collection  of  curious  books  on  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  their  art:  and  they  had  a skilful  anatomist  always 
ready  to  teach  what  belonged  to  the  knitting  and  motion  of 
the  bones,  muscles,  &c.  There  were  often  disputations  in  the 
academy;  and  not  only  painters  but  men  of  learning  proposed 
questions, which  were  alwavsdecidedby  Ludovico.  Everybody 
was  well  received;and  though  stated  hours  were  allotted  to  treat 
of  different  matters,  yet  improvements  might  be  made  at  all 
times  by  the  antiquities  and  the  designs  that  were  to  be  seen. 

The  fame  of  the  Ctfracc?  reaching  Rome, the  Cardinal  Farnese 
sent  for  Hannibdl  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his  palace. 
Hannibal  was  the  more  willing  to  go,  because  he  had  a great 
desire  to  see  Raffaelle'swoxVs,  with  the  antique  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  gusco  which  he  took  there  from  the  ancient  sculp- 
ture, made  him  change  his  Bolognian  manner  for  one  more 
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learned,  but  less  natural  in  the  design  and  in  the  coloring.  Au- 
gustine followed  Hannibal,  to  assist  him  in  h.s  undertaking  of 
the  Farnese  gallery  ; butt  le  brothers  not  rightly  agreeing,  the 
cardinal  sent  Augustine  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  farina,  in 
whose  service  he  died  in  1602,  being  only  45  years  of  age.  Hia 
most  celebrated  piece  of  painting  is  that  of  the  communion  of 
St.  Jerom,  in  Bologna  : “ A piece,”  says  a connoisseur,  “ so 
««  complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  was  much  to  be  lamented  the 
“ excellent  author  should  withdraw  himself  from  the  practice 
“ of  an  art,  in  which  his  abilities  were  so  very  extraordinary, 
“ to  follow  the  inferior  profession  of  an  engraver.”  Augustine 
had  a ntural  son,  called  Antonio,  whowasbroughtup  a painter 
under  his  uncle  Hannibal ; and  who  applied  himself  with  so 
much  success  to  the  study  of  all  the  capital  pieces  in  Rome, 
that  it  is  thought  he  would  have  surpassed  even  Han nibal  him- 
self, if  he  had  lived  ; but  he  died  at  the  age  of  35,  in  1618. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  continued  working  in  the  Farnese  gal- 
lery at  Rome  ; and  after  inconceivable  pains  and  care,  finished 
the  paintings  in  the  perfection  they  are  now  to  be  seen.  He 
hoped  that  thecardinal  would  have  rewarded  him  in  some  pro- 
portion  to  the  excellence  of  this  work,  and  to  the  time  it  look 
him  up,  which  was  eight  years  ; but  he  was  disappointed.  The 
cardinal, influenced  byan  ignorant  Spaniard  his  domestic, gave 
him  but  a little  above  2001.  though  it  is  certain,  he  deserved 
more  than  twice  as  many  thousands.  When  the  money  was 
brought  him,  he  was  so  surprised  at  the  injustice  done  him, 
that  he  could  not  speak  a word  to  the  person  who  brought  it. 
This  confirmed  him  in  a melancholy  which  his  temper  natural- 
lyT  inclined  to,  and  made  him  resolve  never  more  to  touch  his 
pencil ; and  this  resolution  he  had  undoubtedly  kept,  if  his 
necessities  had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It  is  said,  that 
his  melancholy  gained  so  much  upon  him,  that  at  certain 
times  it  deprived  him  of  the  right  use  of  his  senses.  It  dal  not, 
however,  stop  his  amours;  which  at  Naples,  whither  he  re- 
tired for  the  recovery  of  Ins  health,  brought  a distemper 
upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  49  years  of  age.  As  in  his 
life  he  had  imitated  Rajfatilc  in  his  works,  so  he  seems  to 
have  copied  that  great  master  in  the  cause  and  manner  of  his 
death.  His  veneration  for  Raffaelle  was  indeed  so  great,  that 
it  was  his  death-bed  request,  to  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb 
with  him  ; which  was  accordingly  done  in  the  Pantheon 
or  Rotunda  at  Rome.  There  are  extant  several  prints 
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of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  oilier  subjects,  etched  bv  the 
hand  of  this  incomparable  artist.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
fr  en  llv,  plain,  honest,  and  open  hearted  man  ; very  com- 
ni  i : i cati'-e  to  bis  scholars,  and  so  extremelv  kind  to  tiiein, 
that  he  generally  ke.pt  his  mo  iev  in  the  same  box  with  his  co- 
lor-, where  thev  might  have  recourse  to  either,  as  they  had 
Occasion. 

While  Hannibal  Caracci  worked  at  Rome,  Ludovico  was 
courted  from  all  parts  of  Lombardy,  espec  ally  by  the  clergy, 
to  make  pictures  in  their  churches;  and  weniavjudge.nl  * 
capacitv  and  facd  tv,b  the  gte  t number  of  pictures  lie  made, 
and  b”  the  preference  that  w„s  given  nim  over  other  painters. 
In  the  midst  of  these  employments,  Hann  bal  solicited  him  to 
come  and  assist  him  in  the  Farne-e  gallerv  ; and  so  ear  e stly 
that  he  could  not  avoid  complying  with  his  request.  He  went 
to  Ro  ue;  corrected  several  things  in  that  gallery;  painted 
a figure  or  two  himself,  and  then  returned  to  Bologna,  where 
he  died,  lfiin,  aged  63. 

Had  the  Car  act  had  no  reputation  of  their  own,  yet  theme, 
r r of  their  tli-ciples,  in  the  acacemv  which  they  founded, 
would  have  rendered  their  name  illustrious  in  succeeding  times; 
among  them  were  Guido,  Domeniehino , Laiiftam  o,  tkc  &c. 

Camilto,  Giumo  Cfsare,  and  Carl’  Antonio,  the  sons 
and  disciples  of  Krcole  Procaccini,  flourished  at  this  time. 
1 hev  were  natives  of  Bologna,  but  upon  some  misunderstand- 
ing bet  • een  them  and  the  Caracci,  removed  to  Milan,  where 
thev  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives,  and  set  up  an 
academv  of  design,  famous  for  producing  many  excellent 
painters.  Of  these  brothers 

Camillo,  the  eldest,  abounded  in  invention  and  spirit;  but 
was  a great  mannerist,  and  rather  studied  the  beauty  than 
correctness  of  his  designs.  He  lived  very  splendidly;  kept  his 
carriage, and  a numerous  retinue;  and  died  \.D  1 628, aged  80. 

G uli  Cesare  was  both  a sculptor  and  painter,  and  famous 
in  Rome,  Modena,  Venice,  Genoa,  Bologna,  and  Milan,  for 
several  admirable  things  of  his  band.  He  was  the  best  of  all 
the  Procaccini , and  surpassed  his  brother  Camillo  in  the  truth 
and  purity  of  his  out  lines,  and  in  the  strength  and  boldness 
of  his  figures.  He  lived  T8  years. 

Carl’Antonio  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  as  well 
skilled  in  the  harmony  of  colors,  as  of  sounds  ; yet  not  being 
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able  to  come  up  to  the  perfections  of  his  brothers  in  historical 
compositions,  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  landscapes  and 
flowers;  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  performances  in 
that  way. 

Ercole,  the  son  of  Carl'  Antonio,  was  a disciple  of  his 
uncle  Julio  Cesarc,  and  so  happy  in  imitating  his  manner, 
that  he  was  sent  for  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
highly  honored  and  nobly  rewarded  by  that  prince,  for  his 
services.  He  was  besides  an  admirable  lutenist ; and  died  80 
years  old,  A.D.  1676. 

Henry  Goltzius  a famous  painter  and  engraver,  was 
born  in  1558,  atMulbrec  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers  ; and  learn- 
ed his  art  at  Haerlem,  where  he  married.  Falling  into  a bad 
state  of  health,  which  was  attended  with  a shortness  of  breath 
and  spitting  of  blood,  he  resolved  to  travel  into  Italy.  His 
friends  remonstrated  against  a man  in  his  condition  stirring  : 
but  he  answered,  that  “ he  had  rather  die  learning  some- 
<£  thing  than  live  in  such  a languishing  state.”  Accordingly 
he  passed  through  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  where 
he  visited  the  painters,  and  the  curious  ; and  went  to  Konte 
and  Naples,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 
and  designed  an  infinite  number  of  pieces  after  them.  To 
prevent  his  being  known,  he  passed  for  his  man’s  servant; 
pretending  that  he  was  maintained  and  kept  by  h:m  for  his 
skill  in  painting  : and  by  this  stratagem  hi1  came  to  hear  what 
was  sa  d of  his  works,  without  being  known,  which  was  a 
high  pleasure  to  him.  His  disguise,  his  diversion,  the  exer- 
cise of  travelling,  and  the  different  air  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  travelled,  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  con- 
stitution, that  he  recovered  his  former  health  and  vigor.  He 
relapsed,  however,  some  time  after,  and  died  at  Haerlem 
in  1617. 

Gioseppe  d’Arpino,  commonly  called  Cavalier  Giosep- 
pino,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  A.U.  1560,  was  car- 
ried very  young  to  Rome,  and  put  to  some  painters  then  at 
work  in  the  Vatican,  to  grind  their  colors;  but  the  quickness 
of  his  apprehension  having  soon  made  him  master  of  the  ele- 
ments of  design,  he  had  the  fortune  to  grow  very  famous  by 
degrees;  and  besides  the  respect  shewn  him  by  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  and  his  successors,  was  so  well  received  by  the  French 
king  Zam  XIII.  that  he  made  him  a knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
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Michael.  He  has  the  character  of  a florid  invention,  a ready 
hand,  and  a good  spirit  in  a.l  his  v orks;  but  yet  having  no  sure 
foundation,  either  in  the  study  of  nature,  or  the  rules  of  art, 
he  has  run  into  a multitude  of  errors,  and  been  guilty  of  many 
extravagancies.  He  died  at  Rome,  A.D.  1640,  aged  80. 

Cavalier  Francesco  Vanni,  born  at  Sienna,  in  trie  duke- 
dom of  ! uscanv,  A D.  1563,  was  a disciple  of  Arcangelo  Sa - 
Unibcni  (his  godfather)  and  afterwards  of  Federico  Zucchcro; 
but  quitted  tneir  m.  nner  to  follow  that  of  Barocci ; whom  he 
imitated  in  his  choice  of  religious  subjects,  as  well  as  in  his 
gusto  of  painting.  The  most  considerable  works  of  this 
master  are  m several  churches  of  Sienna,  and  are  much  com- 
mended both  for  the  beauty  of  their  coloring,  and  correct  ness 
of  their  design.  He  died  A.D.  1610,  aged  47,  having  been 
knighted  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  for  iiis  famous  piece,  of  the 
Fab  of  Simon  Magus , in  the  Vatican. 

Hans  Rottenhamer  was  born  at  Munich,  the  metropolis 
of  Bavaria,  A D.  1564,  and  after  he  had  studied  sc  me  time  in 
Germany,  under  Dunown'  (an  ordinary  painter)  ve.it  to  '■  e- 
nice,  and  i-ecame  a d sciple  of  Tintoret.  He  painted  both  in 
fresco  anu  oil,  but  his  talents  lay  chiefly  in  the  latter,  and  his 
peculiar  excellence  was  in  little  pieces.  His  invention  was  free 
and  easy,  his  design  indilierentiy  correct,  his  attitudes  genteel, 
and  his  coloring  very  agreeable.  He  was  well  est  etned  both 
in  Italy  and  his  own  country,  and  by  his  profession  m ght  have 
acquired  gi eat  wealth  ; but  he  was  so  wonderfully  extrava- 
gant in  his  way  of  living,  that  he  consumed  it  miich  faster 
than  it  came  in,  and  at  last  died  so  poor,  that  his  friends  were 
forced  to  make  a purse  to  bury  h m,  A.D.  1604,  aged  40. 

Nicholas  Hilliard,  a celebratedEngln>h  1 mner,\\  ho  urew 
Mai'y  queen  of  I- cots  in  water  colours,  when  she  was  but  18 
years  of  age  ; wherein  hesucceeded  to  admiration,  and  gained 
general  applause  : be  was  both  goldsmith,  carver,  and  limner, 
to  queen  Elizabeth , whose  picture  he  drew  several  t mes ; 
particularly  once,  when  he  made  a whole  length  of  her,  sitting 
on  her  throne.  The  famous  Donne  has  celebrated  this  pain- 
ter in  a poem,  called  “ The  Storm;”  where  he  says, 

“ An  hand,  an  eye, 

“ By  Hilliard  drawn,  is  worth  an  history.” 

Isaac  Oliver,  an  English  painter,  who  flourished  about  the 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was  eminent  for  history 
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and  face  painting,  many  pieces  of  which  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk.  As  he  was  a very  good 
designer,  his  drawings  were  finished  to  an  extraordinary  per- 
fection; some  of  them  being  admirable  copies  after  Panne- 
giano , &c.  He  received  some  light  in  his  art  from  Federico 
Zucchero,  who  came  into  England  in  that  reign.  He  was  very 
neat  and  curious  in  his  limnings,  as  might  be  seen  from  several 
of  his  history  pieces  in  the  queen’s  closet.  He  was  likewise 
a very  good  painter  in  miniature.  He  died  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  old,  in  Charles  I’s  reign,  and  was  buried  in 
Blackfriars,  where  there  was  a monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  his  busto,  but  since  destroyed  by  the  fire 
in  1666. 

He  left  a son,  Peter , whom  he  had  instructed  in  his  art,  and 
who  became  exceedingly  eminent  in  miniature  ; insomuch 
that  in  portraits,  he  surpassed  his  father.  He  drew  king  James 
I.  the  princes  Henry  and  Charles,  and  most  of  the  court  at 
that  time.  He  lived  to  near  sixty,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
place  with  his  father,  about  1665. 

Michael  Angelo  Merigi,  born  1 569,  at  Caravaggio,  from 
whence  he  derived  his  name,  was  at  first  (like  his  countryman 
Polydore)  no  better  than  a day-labourer,  till  having  seen  some 
painters  at  work  upon  a brick  wall  which  he  bad  prepared  for 
them,  he  was  so  charmed  with  their  art,  that  he  immediately 
addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  it ; and  in  a few  years  made 
so  considerable  a progress,  that  in  Venice,  Rome,  and  several 
other  parts  of  Italy,  he  was  cried  up,  and  admired  by  all  the 
young  men,  as  the  author  of  a new  style  of  painting.  Upon  his 
first  coming  to  Rome,  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  paint 
flowers  and  fruit  under  cavalier  Gioseppino ; but  being  soon 
weary  of  that  subject,  and  returning  to  his  former  practice  of 
histories,1'  ith  figuresdrawnto  the  middle  only;  he  madeuseof 
a method, quite  different  from  the  conduct  oi'Gioseppino , andrun- 
ning  into  the  contrary  extreme,  followed  the  life  as  much  too 
close, as  the  other  deviated  from  it.  He  affected  a waypeculiar  to 
himself, of  deep  and  dark  shadows,  togivehispieces  the  greater 
relievo,  and  despising  all  other  help  but  what  he  received  from 
nature  alone,  (whom  he  took  with  all  her  faults,  and  copied 
without  judgment  or  discretion)  his  invention  became  so  poor, 
that  he  could  never  draw'  anything  without  his  model  before  his 
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eyes,  and  therefore  understood  but  little,  either  of  design  or 
decorum,  in  his  compositions.  He  had,  indeed,  an  admirable 
coloring,  and  great  strength  in  all  his  works;  but  those  pictures 
which  he  made  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Giorgione , were 
his  best,  because  they  were  more  mellow, and  have  nothing  of 
that  blackness  in  them,  in  which  he  afterwards  delighted.  He 
was  as  singular  in  his  temper,  as  in  his  gusto  of  painting  ; full 
of  detraction,  and  sostrangely  contentious,  that  his  pencil  was 
no  sooner  out  of  his  hand,  but  his  sword  was  in  it.  Rome  he 
had  made  too  hot  for  him,  by  killing  one  of  his  friends  in  a 
dispute  at  tennis.  And  it  was  believed,  his  voyage  to  Malta 
was  taken  with  no  other  view,  but  to  get  himself  knighted  by 
the  grand  master,  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  fight  cavalier 
Gioseppino,  who  had  refused  his  challenge,  because  he  was  a 
knight, and  would  not(he  said  )draw  a sword  against  his  inferior. 
But  in  his  return  home  w ith  the  pope’s  pardon  in  his  pocket, a 
fever  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  and  his  life,  in  1609,  aged  40. 

Fillippo  D’Anceli  was  a Roman,  born  about  this  time  ; 
but  called  Napolitano, because  his  father  carried  him  to  Na- 
ples when  he  was  very  young.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  antiquities  ; but  unhappily  left  that  study 
too  soon,  and  followed  the  manner  of  his  cotemporary  1 \I.  An- 
gelo da  Caravaggio.  He  practised  for  the  most  part  in  battles 
and  landscapes,  with  figures  finely  touched  ; was  everywhere 
well  esteemed  for  his  works,  and  emploj-ed  by  several  princes, 
in  many  of  the  churches  and  palaces  at  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Venice  ; at  the  last  of  which  places  he  died,  aged  40. 

Breugel.  There  were  three  painters  named  Breugel, 
viz.  Peter  the  father,  and  his  two  sons,  Peter  and  John  : Bren- 
gel  the  father,  commonly  called  old  Breugel , was  born  at  a vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  near  Breda.  He  was  first  the  pupil 
of  Peter  Cock,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  aftenvards 
studied  under  Jerom  Cock,  of  Bolduc.  It  was  his  common  cus- 
tom to  dresslikeacountryman,that  he  might  have  better  access 
to  thecountry  people, and  join  with  them  intheirfrolics  at  their 
feasts  and  marriages.  By  these  means,  he  acquired  a perfect 
knowledge  of  their  manners  and  gestures,  of  which  he  made 
excellent  use  in  his  pictures.  He  travelled  to  France  and  Italy, 
where  he  employed  himself  upon  every  thing  that  came  in  his 
way.  In  all  his  works  he  took  nature  for  his  guide.  He  studied 
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landscapes  a long  time  on  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  Hi3  chear- 
ful  and  humorous  turn  of  mind  displave  l itself  in  ah  his  pic- 
tures, which  generally  consisted  of  marches  of  armies,  sports 
and  diversions,  country  dances  and  marriages.  At  his  return 
from  Italy,  he  settled  at  Antwerp.  In  155 1 , he  married  at  Brus- 
sels the  daughter  of  Peter  Cock.  In  his  last  illness  he  caused 
his  wife  together  all  his  immodest  pictures  and  drawings, and 
burn  them  before  his  face.  He  died  at  Antwerp. 

Kreugel  ; John)  the  son  of  Peter,  was  born  at  Rreugel 
about  1569.  Two  Flemish  authcrsgive  different  accounts  of  hi* 
education  : one  assures  us  that  he  v'as  educated  bv  the  widow 
of  Peter  Cock , commonly  called  Peter  Van  Aalst,  his  uncle 
by  his  mother,  with  whom  he  learned  to  paint  in  miniature, 
and  that  afterwards  he  studied  painting  in  od  with  one  Peter 
Goekint,  whose  fine  cabinet  served  at  once  instead  of  a school 
and  a master.  The  other  author,  who  often  contradicts  the  for- 
mer, asserts,  that  John  Breugel  learned  the  first  principles  of 
his  art  under  the  tuition  of  his  father  ; but  the  difference  ob- 
servable in  their  nanners  renders  tiiis  very  improbable  How- 
ever it  be,  John  Breuget  appl  ed  himself  to  painting  Dovers 
and  fruits  with  great  care  and  wonderful  sagacitv  ; he  after- 
wards had  great  success  in  drawing  landscapes,  and  sea  views 
enlivened  with  small  figures.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
his  turn  for  Dowers  and  fruits,  of  which  he  made  excellent  use 
in  emnellishing  his  other  works.  He  lived  long  at  ( ologne,  and 
acquireda  reputation  which  will  last  tothelatest  posterity.  He 
made  a journey  to  Italy,  where  his  reputation  had  got  before 
him;  and  his  fine  landscapes,  adorned  with  small  figures,  su- 
perior to  those  of  his  father,  gave  very  greet  satisfaction.  He 
had  the  name  of  Fluweelen,  from  his  affecting  io  wear  vel- 
vet cloaths.  If  we  may  judge  bv  the  great  number  of  pictures 
he  left,  be  must  have  been  exceedingly  active  and  laborious  ; 
and  his  pieces, as  they  are  all  highly  finished,  must  have  taken 
up  much  of  his  time.  He  d d not  satisfy  himself  with  embcl- 
li'hing  his  own  works  only,  but  wasvery  useful  in  this  respect 
to  his  friends.  Even  Rubens  made  use  of  Breugtl’s  hand  in  the 
landscape  part  of  several  of  his  small  pictures,  such  as  the 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona  His  draw  ings  are  so  perfect,  that  no 
one,  it  is  said,  has  vet  been  able  to  copy  them.  He  died  in 
1626:  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  never  bad  a pupil. 
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Adam  Elsheimer,  born  at  Franckfort  upon  the  Mayne, 
A.D  1574,  was  at  first  a disciple  of  Philip  Uffenbach,  a Ger- 
man ; but  an  ardent  desire  of  improvement  carrying  him  to 
Rome,  he  soon  became  asuperior  artist  in  landscapes,  histories, 
and  night-pieces,  with  little  figures.  His  works  are  very  few; 
and  for  the  incredible  pains  and  labour  which  he  bestowed  upon 
them,  valued  at  such  prodigious  rates, that  they  are  hardly  any 
where  to  be  found  but  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  lie  was  a 
person  bynature  inclined  to  melancholy, and  throughcontinued 
studyand  thoughtfulness,  so  far  settled  in  that  unhappy  temper, 
that  neglecting  his  own  domestic  concerns,  debts  came  thick 
upon  him,  and  imprisonment  followed  ; which  struck  such  a 
damp  upon  his  spirits, that  though  he  was  soon  released, hedid 
not  long  survive  it,  but  died  in  1 6 10,  or  thereabout,  aged  36. 

Guido  RENi,an  Italian  painter, was  bornatZ?0/e£7?<7,in  1575, 
and  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting  under  Denis  Calvert , a 
Flemish  master,  who  taught  in  that  city,  and  had  a good  repu- 
tation. But, the  academy  of  the  Caracci Reginning  to  be  talked 
of,  Guido  left  his  master, and  entered  himself  of  chat  school.  He 
chiefly  imitated  Ludovico  Caracci, yet  always  retained  something 
of  Calvert's  manner.  He  made  the  same  use  of  Albert  Durer, 
as  Virgil  did  of  old  Ennius,  borrowed  what  he  pleased  from 
him,  and  made  it  his  own;  that  is,  he  accommodated  what  was 
good  in  Albert  to  his  own  manner.  This  he  executed  with  so 
much  gracefulness  and  beauty  that  he  alone  got  moremonev 
and  more  reputation  in  his  time  than  his  own  masters,  and  all 
the  scholars  of  the  Caracci,  though  they  were  of  greater  capa- 
city than  himself.  He  was  charmed  with  Raffaelle's  pictures  ; 
yet  his  own  heads  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  Raffaelle's.  Michael 
Angelo,  moved  probably  with  envy,  is  said  to  have  spoken 
very  contemptuously  of  his  pictures  ; and  his  insolent  expres- 
sions might  have  had  ill  consequences,  had  not  Guido  prudent- 
ly avoided  disputing  with  a man  of  his  impetuous  temper. 
Guido  acquired  some  skill  also  in  music,  by  the  instruction  of 
his  father,  who  was  an  eminent  professor  of  that  art. 

Great  were  the  honors  this  painter  received  from  Paul  V. 
from  all  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Italy,  from  Louis  XlII.  of 
France,  Philip  XIV.  of  Spain,  and  from  Udislaus  king  of  Po- 
land and  Sweden,  who,  besides  a noble  reward,  made  him  a 
compliment,  in  a letter  under  his  own  hand,  for  an  Europa  he 
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had  6ent  him.  He  was  extremely  handsome  and  graceful  in  his 
person  ; and  so  beautiful  in  his  younger  days,  that  his  muster 
Ludoviio , in  painting  his  angels,  took  him  for  his  model.  Nor 
was  he  an  angel  only  in  Ins  looks,  if  we  believe  what  Giosep- 
phio  told  the  pope,  u hen  he  asked  his  opinion  of  Guiuo's  per- 
formances in  the  C’apella  Quirinale,  “ Our  pictures,”  said  he, 
“ are  the  works  of  men’s  hands,  but  these  are  made  by  hands 
“ divine.”  In  his  behaviour  he  was  modest,  gentle,  and  very 
obliging  ; lived  in  great  splendor  both  at  Bologna  and  Rome  ; 
and  was  only  unhappy  in  his  immoderate  love  of  gaming.  To. 
this  in  his  latter  days  he  abandoned  himself  so  entirely,  that 
all  the  money  he  could  get  by  his  pencil,  or  borrow  upon  in- 
terest, was  too  little  to  supply  his  losses  : and  he  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  so  poor  and  mean  a condition,  that  the  consideration 
of  his  present  circumstances,  together  with  reflections  on  his 
former  reputation  and  high  manner  of  living,  brought  a lan- 
guishing d stemper  on  b m, of  w hich  he  died  in  1642.  His  chief 
pictures  are  in  lhe  cabinets  of  the  great.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  pieces  is  that  which  he  painted  in  concurrence  a it h Do- 
menichino, in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory.  'F  here  are  several  de- 
signs of  this  great  master  in  print,  etched  by  himself. 

Marcello  Provenzale,  oft  ento,  born  A.D.  1515,  wasa 
man  of  singular  probity  and  virtue,  very  regular  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  life,  an  able  painter,  and  in  Mosaic  works  superior 
to  all  mankind.  He  was  a discipie  ot  Paulo  Rosetti,  and  his 
co-adjutor  in  those  noble  performances,  in  St.  Peter's  church 
in  Rome.  He  refitted  the  famous  ship  made  by  Giotto , and 
added  to  it  several  curious  figures  of  h s own.  He  restored  also 
some  of  the  ancient  Mosaics  (broke  and  almost  ruined  by 
time)to  their  primitive  bea  tv.  But  nothing  got  him  a greater 
name  than  his  portrait  of  pope  Paul  V.  in  the  Palazzo  Borg- 
hese  ; a piece  wrought  with  such  exquisite  art  and  judgment, 
that  though  it  was  composed  of  innumerable  bits  of  stone,  the 
pencil,  even  of  Titian , hardly  ever  carried  any  thing  to  a 
higher  point  of  perfection.  He  died  at  Rome,  A.D.  i 6 -9, aged 
64,  of  discontent,  it  was  feared,  to  find  himself  so  poorly  re- 
warded, in  his  life  time,  for  those  glorious  works,  which  he 
foresaw  wi  uld  be  inestimable  after  his  decease. 

Gio.  Battista  Viola,  a Bolognese,  born  A.D.  1576,  was 
a disciple  of  Hannibal  Laracci , by  whose  assistance  he  ar- 
rived 
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rived  to  an  excellent  manner  in  landscape-painting,  which  he 
chiefly  studied,  and  for  which  he  was  well  esteemed  in  Rome, 
and  several  other  parts  of  Italy.  But  pope  Gregory  XV.  hav- 
ing made  him  keeper  oi  his  palace,  and  given  him  a pension 
of  500  crowns  per  annum,  to  regard  him  for  tiie  services 
which  he  hud  done  for  him  when  he  was  C 'ordinal , he  quitted 
his  pencil,  and  practising  music  only , (wherein  he  also  ex- 
celled) died  soon  after,  A.D.  1622,  aged  46. 

Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubfns,  t ie  prince  of  the  Flemish  pain- 
ters, was  horn  in  1.511  at  Cologne  : whither  his  father  John 
Rubi  ns , counsellor  in  the  senate  of  Antwerp,  had  been  driven 
by  the  civil  wars.  His  excellent  genius,  and  the  care  that  was 
taken  in  his  education,  made  every  thing  easy  to  him  ; but  he 
had  not  resolved  upon  any  profession  when  his  father  died  ; 
and,  the  (roubles  in  the  Netherlands  abating,  his  family  re- 
turned to  Antwerp.  He  pursued  hisstuuies  there  in  the  belles 
lettres,  and  at  his  leisure  hours  diverted  himself  with  de- 
signing. His  mother,  perceiving  in  him  an  inclination  to  this 
art,  permitted  him  to  place  himself  under  idcim  Fan  Maori 
first,  and  (Jt/io  Fenius  after;  botli  which  masters  he  presently 
equalled.  He  only  wanted  to  improve  his  talent  by  travelling, 
and  for  this  purpose  went  to  Venice  ; where,  in  the  school  of 
Titian , lie  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  color- 
ing. Afterwards  he  went  to  Mantua,  and  studied  the  works  of 
Julio  Romano ; and  thence  to  Home, where  w ith  the  same  care 
he  applied  himself  to  the  contemp  ation  of  the  antique,  the 
paintings  of  tiaffadle,  and  everv  thing  that  mig  it  contribute 
to  finish  him  in  Ins  art  What  was  agreeable  to  Ins  taste,  he 
made  hisow  n,e  ther  by  copying,  or  making  reflections  upon 
it;  and  lie  general  iyaccompamed  those  reflections  withdes  gns, 
draw  n w ith  a light  stroke  of  his  pen. 

He  had beenseven  yearsin  Italy, when, receivingadv'ce that 
his  mother  Was  ill,  he  took  post, and  returned  to  Antwerp: but 
she  died  before  his  air.Vul.  >'oon  after  he  married ; but,  losing 
his  wife  atthe  end  of  four  years, he  left  Antwerplor  some  time, 
and  endeavored  to  divert  his  sorrow  by  a journey  to  Holland  ; 
where  he  visited  I'untorst at  Utrecht, tor  whom  he  had  a great 
value.  He  married  a second  wife,  who  was  a beauty, and  helped 
him  verv  much  in  his  figures  ot  women.  His  reputation  being 
spread  over  Kurope,  Mary  of  Medieis , wife  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France, invited  him  to  Paris;  whither  he  went, and  painted  the 
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Luxemburg  gallery.  Here  the  duke  of  Buckingham  became 
acquainted  with  him, and  was  so  taken  with  his  solid  and  pene- 
trating parts, as  well  as  his  skill  in  his  profession,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  recommended  him  to  the  infanta  Isabella,  who  sent  him 
her  ambassador  into  England, to negociateapeace  with  Charles 
1.  in  1630.  He  concluded  the  treaty,  and  painted  the  banquet- 
ting-house;  for  which  the  king  paid  him  a large  sum  of  money, 
and  knighted  him.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  to  the  duke  ol 
Buckingham ; and  he  sold  the  duke  as  many  pictures,  statues, 
medals, and  antiques, ascameto  10,0001.  He  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  magniticently  rewarded  by  Philip  IV.  for  the 
services  he  had  done  him.  Going  soon  after  to  Flanders, he  had 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state  conferred  on  him  ; but  did  not 
leave  off  his  profession.  He  died  in  1640,  leaving  vast  riches 
behind  him  to  his  children  ; of  whom  Albert , the  eldest,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  in  Flanders. 

But  besides  his  talent  in  painting,  and  his  admirable  skill  in 
architecture,  which  displays  itself  in  theseveral  churches  and 
palaces  built  after  his  designs  at  Genoa, he  was  a person  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  ornaments  and  advantages  that  can  render  a 
man  valuable:  was  universally  learned, spoke  several  languages 
perfectly,  was  well  read  in  history,  and  withal  an  excellent 
statesman.  His  usual  abode  was  at  Antwerp  ; where  he  built  a 
spacious  apartment  in  imitation  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome,  for  a 
noble  collection  of  pictures  which  he  had  purchased  in  Italy; 
<md  some  of  which,  as  we  have  observed,  he  sold  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham.  He  lived  in  the  highest  esteem,  reputation, 
and  o randeur  imaginable  ; was  as  great  a patron,  as  master,  of 
his  art ; and  so  much  admired  all  over  Europe  for  his  singular 
endowments, that  no  stranger  of  anyquality  could  passthrough 
the  Low  Countries,  without  seeing  a man  of  whom  they  had 
heard  so  much. 

His  school  was  full  of  admirable  disciples, among  whom  Van 
l)yke  best  comprehended  the  rules  and  maxims  of  his  master. 

Horatio  GENTiLEscHi,anItalian  painter,  was  born  at  Pisa 
in  1563.  After  having  made  himselffamous  at  Florence, Rome, 
Genoa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  removed  to  Savoy  ; from 
whence  he  went  to  France,  and  at  last,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Charles  I. came  over  to  England.  He  was  well  received  by  that 
king, who  appointed  him  lodgings  in  his  court,  together  with  a 
great  salary;  and  employed  him  in  his  palace  at  Greenwich, 
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and  other  public  places.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  perform- 
ances in  England,  were  the  ceilings  of  Greenwich  and  York- 
house.  He  did  also  a Madona , a Magdalen,  and  Lot  with  nis 
two  daughters,  for  king  Charles  , all  wh  ch  he  performed  ad- 
mirable well.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  when  hiscollecton 
of  pictures  were  exposed  to  sale,  nine  pictures  of  Gentileschi 
were  sold  for  fiOOl.  His  most  esteemed  piece  abroad,  was  the 
portico  ot  cardinal  Bentivogho's  palace  at  Home.  He  made 
several  attempts  in  face  painting,  but  with  little  success;  nis 
talent  lying  altogether  in  histories,  with  figures  as  large  as  fife. 
He  was  much  in  favor  with  thedukeof  Buckingham, and  many 
others  of  the  nobility.  After  1 2 v ears’  continuance  in  England, 
he  died  here  at  84  years  of  age,  and  was  uuried  in  the  queen’s 
chapel  at  Somerset-house.  His  print  isamongthe  heads  of  Fan - 
dyke,  he  having  been  drawn  bv  that  great  master. 

He  left  behind  him  a daughter,  Artemisia  Gentileschi,  who 
was  but  little  inferior  to  her  father  in  history-painting, and  ex- 
celled him  in  portraits.  She  lived  the  greatest  part  of  her  time 
at  Naples  in  much  splendoi  ; and  was  as  famdus  all  over  Eu- 
rope for  her  gallantry  as  for  her  painting.  She  drew  many  his. 
torv-pieces  as  big  as  the  life;  among  which,  the  most  celebrat- 
ed was  that  of  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath  in  nis  hand.  She 
drew  also  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  royal  family,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  of  England. 

Francis  Aleani,  was  born  in  Bologna,  March  17,  1578. 
His  father  was  a silk  merchant,  and  intended  to  bring  up  his 
son  to  that  business;  but  Albani  having  a strong  inclination  to 
painting,  when  hisfather  died, devoted  himselftothat  art,  though 
then  but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  first  studied  under  Denis 
Calvert;  Guido  Hem  being  at  the  same  time  under  this  master, 
with  whom  Albani  contracted  a great  frie  idsliip.  Calvert  drew 
but  one  profile  for  Albani,  and  afterwards  left  him  entirely  to 
the  care  of  Guido  ; under  whom  he  made  great  improvement} 
his  fellow  discipie  instructing  him  with  the  utmos  kindness 
and  good  humor.  He  followed  Guido  to  the  school  of  the  Ca- 
rain,  but  afterwards  their  friendship  began  to  cool  : owing 
perhaps  to  the  pride  of  Albani , who  could  not  bear  to  see  Gui- 
do surpass  h m,  or  to  the  jealousy  of  Guido  at  finding  Albani 
make  so  swift  a progress.  1 hey  c rtaiiny  endeavored  toeclipse 
one  another  ; for  when  Guido  had  set  up  a beautiful  altar-piece, 
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Albani  would  oppose  to  it  some  fine  picture  of  his  : thus  did 
they  behave  for  some  time,  and  vet  spake  of  each  other  with 
the  highest  esteem.  Albani,  after  having  greatly  improved  him- 
self underthe  Caracci,\vc  ntto  Home, where  he  continued  many 
years,  and  married,  but  his  wife  dying  in  childbed,  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  his  relations,  he  returned  to  Bologna,  where 
he  married  again.  His  secondwil’ef  Doralicejw as  well  descend- 
ed, but  had  little  fortune  ; which  he  perfectly  disregarded,  so 
strongly  was  he  captivated  with  her  beauty  and  good  sense. 
Albani , besides  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  an  accomplished 
wife  reaped  likewise  the  advantage  of  a most  beautiful  model. 
His  wife  answered  this  purpose  admirably  well ; for  besides 
her  youth  and  beauty,  he  discovered  in  her  so  much  modesty 
and  graces,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  meet  with  a more 
finished  woman.  She  afterwards  brought  him  several  boys,  so 
that  she  and  her  children  were  the  originals  of  his  most  agree- 
able and  graceful  compositions.  JJoralice  took  a pleasure  in 
setting  the  children  in  different  attitudes, holding  them  naked, 
and  sometimes  suspended  by  strings, when  Albani  would  draw 
them.  From  them  too,  the  famous  sculptors  Fiamingo  and 
Algardi  modelled  their  cupids. 

Albaniw&s  well  versed  in  some  branches  of  polite  literature, 
but  did  not  understand  Latin,  much  to  his  regret ; he  endea- 
vored to  supplythis  defeetby  carefully  perusing  translations. 
He  excelled  in  all  parts  of  painting,  but  was  particularly  ad- 
mired for  his  small  pieces, tho’  he  himself  was  much  dissatisfied 
that  his  large  pieces, many  of  which  he  painted  for  altars,  were 
not  equally  applauded.  He  delighted  much  in  drawing  the  fair 
sex,  whom  he  has  represented  with  wonderful  beauty  ; but  has 
been  reckoned  not  so  happy  in  his  imitation  of  men. 

Albani  was  of  a happy  temper  and  disposition,  his  paintings 
and  designs  breathing  nothing  but  content  and  joy  : happy  in 
a force  of  mind  that  conquered  every  uneasiness,  his  poetical 
pencil  carried  him  through  the  most  agreeable  gardens  to 
Paphos  and  Cytherea. 

He  died  the  4th  of  October,  1660,  to  the  great  grief  of  all 
his  friends  and  the  whole  city  of  Bologna. 

He  was  very  famous  in  hislife-time, and  had  been  visited  by 
the  greatest  painters:  several  princes  honored  him  with  letters, 
and  amongst  the  rest  king  Charlesl.  who  invited  him  to  Eng- 
land by  a letter  signed  with  his  own  hand. 


Francis 
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Francis  Snyders,  born  at  Antwerp,  A.D.  1579,  was  bred 
up  under  Henri / Van  Balem,  his  countryman;  but  owed  most 
of  his  improvement  to  his  studies  in  Italy.  He  painted  all 
sorts  of  wild  beasts  and  other  animals,  huntings,  fish,  fruit, 
&c.  in  great  perfection  : was  often  employed  bv  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  several  other  princes,  and  every  where  much 
commended  for  his  works. 

Domenichino,  was  descended  of  an  honorable  family,  and 
born  in  Bologna,  1581.  He  was  at  first  a disciple  of  Calvert, 
the  Fleming:  but  soon  quitted  his  school  for  a much  better  of 
the  Caracci's , being  instructed  at  Bologna  by  Ludovico,  and 
at  Rome  by  Hannibal,  who  had  so  great  a value  for  him,  that 
he  took  him  to  his  assistance  in  the  Farnese  gallery.  He  was 
so  extremely  laborious  and  slow  in  his  productions,  that  his 
fellow  disciples  looked  upon  him  as  a person  that  lost  his  time. 
They  were  wont  to  call  him  “ the  ox  and  said  “ he  labored 
“ as  if  he  was  at  plow.”  But  Hannibal  Caracci,  who  kew  him 
better,  told  them  that  “ this  ox,  by  dint  of  labor,  would  in  time 
“ make  his  ground  so  fruitful,  that  painting  itself  would  be 
“ fed  by  what  it  produced:”  a prophecy,  which  Domenichino 
lived  to  fulfil  ; for  though  he  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
genius,  yet,  by  the  goodness  of  his  sense,  and  the  solidity  of 
his  reflections,  he  attained  to  such  a mastery  in  his  art, 
that  there  are  many  excellent  things  in  his  pictures.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  work  with  much  study  and  thought,  and 
never  offered  to  touch  his  pencil,  till  he  found  a kind  of  en- 
thusiasm or  inspiration  upon  him.  His  talent  lav  principally 
in  the  correctness  of  his  style,  and  in  expressing  the  passions 
and  affections  of  the  mind.  In  these  he  was  so  admirably  judi- 
cious, that  Nicholas  Poussin,  the  French  painter,  used  to  sav, 
his  “ communion  of  St.  Jerovi ,”  and  Raffaelle' s celebrated  piece 
of  “ the  Transfiguration,”  were  the  two  best  pictures  in  Rome. 

He  was  made  the  chief  architect  of  the  apostolical  palace  by 
pope  Gregory  XV.  for  his  great  skill  in  that  art.  He  was  like- 
wise well  versed  in  the  theory  of  music,  but  not  successful  in 
the  practice.  He  loved  solitude  ; and  as  he  went  along  the 
streets,  he  took  notice  of  the  actions  of  private  persons  he 
met,  and  often  designed  something  in  his  pocket-book.  He 
was  of  a mild  temper  and  obliging  carriage,  yet  had  the  mis- 
fortune  to  find  enemies  in  all  places  wherever  he  came.  At 
Naples  particularly,  he  was  so  ill  treated  by  those  of  his  own 
Vol.  IV.  N part  2 pro- 
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profession,  that  having  agreed  among  themselves  to  disparage 
all  his  works,  they  would  hardly  allow  him  to  be  a tolerable 
master:  and  they  were  not  content  with  having  fr  ghtened  him 
for  some  time  from  that  citv,  but  afterwards,  upon  his  return 
thither,  never  left  persecuting  him,  till,  by  their  tricks  and 
contrivances  they  had  quite  wearied  him  out  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  1641,  not  without  the  susp  cion  of  poison. 

Gioseppe  Ribera,  a native  of  Valencia,  in  .Spain,  com- 
mon I v known  by  the  name  of  SPAGNOLETTO,was  an  artist  per- 
fect in  design,  and  famous  for  the  excellent  manner  of  color- 
ing, which  he  had  learned  from  Michael  Angelo  da  Carravag- 
gio.  He  composed  very  often  half-figures  only,  and  (like  his 
master)  was  wonderfully  strict  in  following  the  life;  but  as 
ill-natured  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  as  in  his  behaviour 
to  poor  Domenichino  ; affecting  generally  something  very 
terrible  and  frightful  in  his  pieces,  such  as  Prometheus  w ith 
the  vulture  feeding  upon  his  liver,  Cato  Uticensis  weltering 
in  his  own  blood,  St.  Bartholomew  with  the  skin  flayed  off  his 
body,  Nc.  Rut, however,  in  all  his  works,  nature  was  imitated 
with  so  much  art  and  judgment,  that  a certain  lady,  big  with 
child,  having  cast  her  eyes  upon  an  Ixion,  whom  he  had  re- 
presented in  torture  upon  the  wheel,  received  such  an  im- 
pression from  it,  that  she  brought  forth  an  inf;  nt,with  fingers 
distorted,  just  like  those  in  the  p cture.  His  usual  abode  was 
at  Naples,  where  he  lived  very  splendidly,  being  much  in  fa- 
vor with  the  vicerov,  his  countryman  : and  in  great  reputa- 
tion for  his  works  in  painting,  and  for  several  prints  etched 
with  his  own  hand. 

Giovanni  Lanfranco,  was  born  at  Parma,  on  the  same 
dav  with  Domenichino,  in  1 5*  ! . His  parents  being  poor,  car- 
ried him  to  Piacenza,  in  o the  service  of  the  count  lioyatio 
Scot/e.  While  he  was  there,  he  was  always  drawing  with  char- 
coal upon  the  walls,  paper  being  too  small  for  him  to  scrawl 
his  ideas  on.  The  count,  observing  his  disposition,  put  him 
to  Augustine  Caracci ; after  whose  death  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  studied  undei  Hannibal,  who  set  him  to  work  in  the  church 
of  St  Jago,  and  found  him  capable  of  being  trusted  with  the 
execution  of  his  designs  : in  which  Lunjrauco  has  left  it  a doubt 
whether  the  work  be  his  or  his  master’s.  His  genius  lay  to 
painting  in  fresco,  in  spacious  places;  as  we  may  see  in  his 
grand  performances,  especially  the  cupola  of  St,  Andrea  de 
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Laviti,  wherein  lie  has  succeeded  much  better  than  in  pieces 
of  a lesser  size.  The  gusto  of  his  design  he  took  from  Han- 
nibal Caracci;  as  long  as  lie  lived  under  the  discipline  of  that 
illustrious  master,  he  was  always  correct;  but,  after  his 
master’s  death,  he  gave  a loose  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  ge- 
nius, without  minding  the  rules  of  art.  Lanfranco  painted 
the  history  of  St.  Peter  for  pope  Urban  VIII.  which  was  en- 
graved by  Pietro  Santi.  He  did  other  things  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  and  pleased  the  pope  so  much  that  he  knighted  him. 

Lanfranco  was  happy  in  his  family  : his  wife,  who  was  very 
handsome,  brought  him  several  children;  who,  being  grown 
up,  and  delighting  in  poetry  and  music,  made  a sort  of  Par- 
nassus in  his  house.  His  eldest  daughter  sang  finely,  and 
played  well  on  several  instruments,  fie  died  in  1 647, aged  66. 

Lanfranco' s works  came  from  a vein,  quite  opposite  to 
those  of  Domenichino  : the  latter  made  himself  a painter  in 
spite  of  Minerva ; the  former  was  born  with  a happy  genius. 
Domenichino  invented  with  pain,  and  afterwards  digested  his 
compositions  with  judgment:  Lanfranco  left  all  to  his  genius, 
the  source  whence  flowed  all  his  productions.  Domenichino 
studied  to  express  the  particular  passions;  Lanfranco  con- 
tented himself  with  a general  expression,  and  followed  Han- 
aiibal's  gusto  of  designing.  Domenichino , whose  studies  were 
always  guided  by  reason,  increased  his  capacity  to  his  death  : 
Lanfranco , who  was  supported  bv  an  exterior  practice  of 
Hannibal's  manner,  diminished  his  every  day  after  the  death 
of  his  master.  Domenichino  executed  his  works  with  a slow 
and  heavy  hand  ; Lanfranco' s hand  was  ready  and  light.  To 
close  all,  it  is  hard  to  find  two  pupils,  born  under  the  same 
planet,  and  bred  up  in  the  same  school,  more  opposite  one 
to  another,  and  of  so  contrary  tempers  ; yet  this  opposition 
does  not  hinder,  but  that  they  are  both  to  be  admired  for 
their  best  productions. 

Sisto  Badalocchi,  his  fellow-disciple,  was  of  Parma  also; 
and  by  the  instructions  of  the  Caracci,  at  Rome,  became  one 
of  the  best  designers  of  their  school.  He  had  also  many  other 
commendable  qualities,  and  particularly  facility,  but  wanted 
diligence.  He  joined  with  his  countryman  Lanfranco,  in  etch- 
ing the  histories  of  the  Bible,  after  the  paintings  of  Raffaelle, 
in  the  Vatican  ; which  they  dedicated  to  Hannibal,  their 
master.  HepractisfcdmostlyatBologna, where  he  died  young. 

N 2 Simon 
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Simon  Vouet,  a French  painter,  very  celebrated  in  his 
day,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1.582  ; and  bred  up  under  his  father, 
who  was  a painter  also.  He  was  in  such  repute,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  that  Mons.  ae  Sancy , going  ambassador  to  i on- 
stantinople,  took  him  as  his  painter.  I here  he  drew  t e pic- 
ture of  the  grand  sign  or  by  strength  of  memory  only,  and 
from  a view  of  him  at  the  ambassador’s  aud  ence,  vet  it  was 
extremely  like.  From  thence  he  went  to  Venice  ; and  after- 
wards settling  in  Rome,  became  so  eminent  that,  besides  the 
favors  he  received  from  pope  Urban  VIII  and  the  cardinal 
his  nephew,  he  was  chosen  prince  of  the  Roman  academy  of 
St.  Luke.  He  stayed  fourteen  years  in  Italy  ; in  1621,  Louis 
XIII-  who  had  allowed  him  a pension  while  he  was  abroad, 
sent  for  him  home  to  work  in  his  palaces.  He  practised  both 
in  portraits  aud  histories  ; furnished  some  of  the  apartments 
of  the  Louvre,  the  palaces  of  Luxemburg  and  St.  Gcnnains , 
the  galleries  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  otner  public  places, 
with  his  works.  His  greatest  perfection  was  his  agreeable 
coloring,  and  his  brisk  and  lively  pencil;  otherwise  he  was 
but  very  indifferently  qualified  He  had  no  genius  lor  grand 
compositions,  was  unhappy  in  his  invention,  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  understood  but  little  of  the 
union  of  colors,  or  the  doctrine  of  lights  and  shadows.  Nee  er- 
theless,  France  is  indebted  to  him,  for  destroying  the  insipid 
and  barbarous  manner  that  then  reigned,  and  for  beginning 
to  introduce  a good  gout.  The  novelty  of  Vouet' s manner, 
and  the  kind  reception  lie  gave  to  all  who  came  to  him,  made 
the  French  painters,  his  contemporaries,  fall  into  it;  and 
brought  him  disciples  from  all  parts.  Most  of  the  succeed- 
ing painters,  who  were  famous,  were  bred  up  under  him  ; as 
Le  Drun,  Perrier , Mignurd,  Le  Sueur,  Dorigny,  Du  Fresno j , 
and  others,  whom  he  employed  as  assistants:  for  it  would  be 
wonderful  to  reflect,  what  a prodigious  number  of  pictures 
he  completed,  if  it  was  not  remembered,  that  he  had  many 
disciples,  whom  he  trained  to  his  manner,  and  w ho  executed 
his  designs.  He  had  the  honor  alsu  to  instruct  the  king  him- 
self in  the  art  of  designing. 

He  died,  rather  worn  out  with  labor  than  years,  in  J64I, 
aged  59.  Dorigny,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  as  well  as  his 
pupil,  engraved  the  greater  part  of  hiswoiks.  He  had  a 
brother,  whose  name  was  .iubin  Vouet,  who  painted  after  his 
manner,  and  was  a toleraole  performer. 


David 
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David  T eniers,  a Flemish  painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp, 
ni  1582,  and  receiv  ed  tile  first  rudiments  of  his  art  from  the  fa- 
mous Rubens,  who  considered  him,  at  length,  as  his  most  de- 
serving scho.ar.  On  leaving  Rubens,  he  began  to  be  much  em- 
ployed, and  in  a little  tune,  went  to  Italy.  At  Home  he  fixed 
himse  f with  Adam  Elsheimtr , who  was  then  m great  vogue; 
of  whose  manner  he  became  a thorough  master,  without  neg- 
lecting .it  the  same  time  the  study  of  other  great  masters,  and 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  their 
practice.  An  abode  of  ten  years  in  Italy  enabled  him  to  be- 
come one  of  the  first  in  his  style  of  panting  ; and  a nappy 
union  of  the  schools  of  Rubens  and  Elsheimer  formed  in  him 
a manner  as  agreeable  as  diverting.  When  Teniers  returned 
to  his  own  country,  lie  entirely  employed  himself  in  painting 
smab  pictures,  iiile  J with  figures  of  persons  drinking,  chemists, 
fairs,  and  merry  makings,  with  a number  of  countrymen  and 
\yomen.  He  spread  so  much  taste  and  truth  through  his  pu. 
tures,  that  nature  hardly  produced  a juster  effect.  1 he  d.- 
mand  for  them  was  universal ; and  even  his  master  Rubais 
thought  them  an  ornament  to  his  cabinet,  which  was  as  high  a 
compliment  a-  could  be  paid  t netn.  Teniers  drew  Ins  own 
character  in  his  p ctnres,  and  in  all  his  subjects  every  tiling 
tends  to  jov  and  plea  ure.  He  was  always  emplov  ed  in  copy- 
ing after  nature, wh.  tsoever  presented  itself;  and  he  accustom- 
ed liis  two  sons  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  paint  nothing 
but  from  that  infallible  model,  by  which  means  they  both  became 
excellent  painters.  These  are  the  only  disciples  we  know  of  Da- 
vid Tenirrs  the  elder,  who  died  at  Antwerp  m 1649,  aged  67. 

David  Teniers,  his  soti,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1610,  and 
was  nick-named  “ Phe  Ape  of  Painting for  there  was  no 
manner  of  pa  nting  but  what  lie  imitated  so  ex  ctiy,  as  to  de- 
ceive even  the  nicest  judges.  He  improved  great i\  outlie 
talents  and  merit  of  his  father,  and  h.s  reputation  introduced 
him  to  the  fat  or  f the  great.  1 he  archduke  Leopold  William 
made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber  ; and  . h the  picture  s 
of  bis  gallery  were  copied  by  'Teniers,  and  engraved  uy  his  di- 
rection. Teniers  took  a voyage  to  England,  to  buy  seveial 
pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters  for  Count  Fuensaldegna , 
who,  on  his  return,  heaped  favors  on  him.  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  se<-  so  great  a varne  on  his  pic- 
tures, that  they  built  a gallery  on  purpose  ft  r them.  Prince 
William  of  Orange  honored  him  with  bis  friendship;  Rubins 

esteemed 
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esteemed  his  works, and  assisted  him  with  his  advice.  His  prin- 
cipal talent  was  landscape,  adorned  with  small  figures.  He 
painted  men  drinking  and  smoaking,  chemists,  elaboratories, 
country  fairs,  and  the  like  : his  small  figures  are  superior  to 
his  large  ones.  The  distinct’on  between  the  works  of  the  fa- 
ther and  the  son  is,  that  in  the  son’s  we  discover  a finer  touch 
and  a fresher  pencil,  a greater  choice  of  attitudes,  and  a better 
disposition  of  figures.  The  father  retained  something  of  the 
tone  of  Italy  in  his  coloring,  winch  was  stronger  than  the  son’s, 
but  his  pictures  have  less  harmony  and  union  : besides,  the 
son  used  to  put  at  the  bottom  of  his  pictures,  “ David  Teniers, 
junior.”  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1694,  aged  84. 

His  brother  Abraham  was  a good  painter  ; equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  his  father  and  brother  in  expression  of  character, 
and  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-obscuro,  though  inferior  in  the 
spnghtliness  of  his  touch,  and  the  lightness  of  his  pencil. 

Peter  van  Laer,  commonly  called  Bamboccio,  (on  ac. 
count  of  his  disagreeable  figure,  with  long  legs,  a short  body, 
and  his  head  sunk  down  on  his  shoulders)  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Haerlern,  A.  L).  1584  : and  after  he  had  laid  a good  founda- 
tion in  drawing  and  perspective  at  home,  went  toFrance,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome  ; where  by  earnest  application  to  study, 
for  sixteen  years  together,  he  arrived  to  great  perfection  in 
histories,  landscapes,  grottos,  huntings,  &c.  with  little  figures, 
and  animals.  He  had  an  admirable  gusto  in  coloring,  was 
very  judicious  in  the  ordering  of  his  pieces,  nicely  just  in  his 
proportions  ; and  only  to  be  blamed  for  affecting  to  represent 
nature  in  her  worst  dress,  and  following  the  life  too  close,  in 
most  of  his  compositions.  He  returned  to  Amsterdam,  A.  1). 

1 639  : and  after  a short  stay  there,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  with  his  brother,  a noted  schoolmaster,  in  Haerlern.  He 
was  a person  very  serious  and  contemplative  in  his  humor  ; 
took  pleasure  in  nothing  but  Painting  and  Music  : and  by  in- 
dulging himself  too  much  in  a melancholy  retirement,  is  said 
to  have  shortened  his  life,  A.D.  1644,  aged  60. 

Domenico  Fetti,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  Rome 
in  1589,  and  educated  under  Ludovico  Civoli,  a famous  Flo- 
rentine painter.  As  soon  as  he  quitted  the  school  of  Civoli , 
he  went  to  Mantua,  where  the  paintings  of  Julio  Romano  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  becoming  a great  painter.  From 
them  he  took  his  coloring,  the  boldness  of  his  characters,  and 

a beau- 
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a beautiful  manner  of  thinking:  and  it  were  to  be  wished, 
that  he  had  copied  the  correctness  of  that  master.  Cardinal 
Ferdinand  Gonzafia,  afterwards  duke  of  Mantua,  discovered 
the  merit  of  Fetti,  retained  him  at  his  court,  furnished  him 
with  means  of  continuing  his  studies,  and  at  last  employed 
him  .n  adorning  his  palace.  F.tti  painted  with  gre«.t  force, 
but  sometimes  too  darkly;  was  del  cate  in  Ins  thoughts  ; had 
a gramleur  of  expression,  and  a mellowness  of  pencil,  that  re- 
lished with  the  connoisseurs.  His  pictures  are  scarce,  and 
much  sought  after.  He  painted  very  little  for  ci lurches.  Going 
to  Venice,  he  abandoned  himself  to  disi  rd<_rly  courses,  which, 
breaking  his  constitution,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  its  very 
prime;  for  lie  was  only  in  Ins  35th  year.  'I  he  duke  of  Mantua 
regretted  him  exceedingly,  and  sent  for  his  father  and  sister, 
whom  lie  took  care  of  afterwards  The  sister  painted  well. 
She  became  a nun,  and  exercised  her  talent  in  the  convent, 
which  she  adorned  with  several  of  her  works.  Other  religi- 
ous houses  in  Mantua  were  also  decorated  w th  her  pointings. 

Cornelius  Poelenburgh,  born  at  Utrecht,  \.l>.  15y(), 
was  a disciple  of  Abraham  Blotman  t , and  afterwards,  for  a 
longtime,  a tudent  in  Home  and  Florence  His  talent  lay 
altogether  in  small  figures,  naked  bovs,  landscapes,  ruins, ike. 
which  fie  expressed  with  a pencil  very  agreeable,  as  to  the 
Coloring  part:  but  generally  attended  with  a little  stillness, 
the  (almost  inseparable)  companion  of  much  labor  and  neat- 
ness. However,  Buben. swas  so  well  pleased  with  his  pictures, 
tnat  he  desired  Sandrart  to  buy  some  of  them  for  him.  He 
came  over  into  Fngland,  A.  I).  163"  ; and  after  he  had  con- 
ti  ned  nere  four  years, and  been  handsomely  rev  ardi  d by  King 
C mrles  I.  for  several  pieces,  which  lie  wrought  for  him,  re- 
turned into  his  own  country,  and  died  A.D.  1667,  aged  77. 

CavalierGio.  Francesco Barbieri daCent o, commonly 
called  Guerchino,  (because  of  a cat  in  one  of  his  eves)"  as  born 
near  Bologna,  A.  I)  1690  and  bred  up  under  Beneclato  Gen- 
nan  his  country-man-  bv  whose  instructions,  and  his  own 
excellent  genius, he  soon  learned  to  design  gracefully, and  with 
correctness  ; and  by  conversing  afterwards  v ith  the  works  of 
Mu  hael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio, and  the  Carace/,  i ecame  ail  ad- 
mirable colorist,  and  besides,  very  famous  for  iiis  happy  inven- 
tion, and  freedom  of  pencil ; and  for  the  streng  h,  relievo,  and 
becoming  boldness  of  his  figures.  He  began  in  the  deck  nsion 
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his  age,  to  alter  his  style  of  painting  ; and  to  please  the  un- 
thinking multitude, rather  than  himself,  took  up  another  man- 
ner, more  gay,  neat,  and  pleasant ; but  by  no  means  so  grand 
and  so  natural  as  his  former  gusto.  He  was  sent  for  to  Home, 
bv  pope  Gregory  XV.  and  after  two  years  spent  there,  with 
universal  applause,  returned  home  ; and  could  not  be  drawn 
from  thence,  by  the  most  powerful  invitations  either  of  the 
king  of  England  or  the  French  king.  Nor  could  Christiana, 
queen  of  Sweden,  prevail  with  him  to  leave  Bologna  ; though 
in  her  passage  through  it,  she  made  him  a visit  and  would  not 
be  satisfied,  till  she  had  taken  him  by  the  hand,  “ That 
“ hand  (said  she)  that  had  painted  106  altar-pieces,  144  pic- 
“ tures  for  people  of  the  first  quality  in  Europe  : and  besides, 

“ had  composed  ten  books  of  designs.”  He  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Mantua  ; and  for  his 
exemplary  piety,  prudence,  and  morality,  was  every  where 
as  much  esteemed  as  for  his  knowledge  in  painting.  He  died 
a batchelor,  A.D.  1666,  aged  76,  very  rich,  notwithstanding 
the  great  sums  of  money  he  had  expended,  in  building 
chapels,  founding  hospitals,  and  other  acts  of  charity. 

Nicholas  Poussin,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Andelis,  a city  in  Normandy,  1594.  His  family  was  origi- 
nally of  Soissons;  in  which  city  there  were  some  of  his  relations 
officers  in  the  Presidial. court.  John  Poussin,  his  father,  was 
of  noble  extraction,  but  a very  small  estate.  His  son,  seeing 
the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  determined  to  establish 
himself  as  soon  as  possible,  and  chose  painting  for  his  pro- 
fession, having  naturally  a strong  inclination  to  that  art.  At 
eighteen,  he  went  to  Paris,  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  it:  but  he 
satv  he  should  never  learn  any  thing  from  the  Parisian  masters, 
and  he  resolved  not  to  lose  his  time  with  them;  believing  he 
should  profit  more  by  studying  the  W’orks  of  great  masters, 
than  by  the  discipline  of  ordinary  painters.  He  worked  a 
while  in  distemper,  and  with  extraordinary  facility.  The 
cavalier  Marino  being  at  that  time  in  Paris,  and  knowing 
Poussin's  genius  was  above  the  small  performances  he  was  em- 
ployed in,  persuaded  him  to  go  in  his  company  to  Italy  ; Pous- 
sin had  before  made  two  attempts  to  undertake  that  journey, 
yet  by  some  means  or  other  he  was  hindred  from  accepting 
the  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  He  promised  to  follow 
in  a short  time;  and  set  out  for  Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

He 
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He  there  met  with  his  friend  the  Cavalier  Marino , who  to  be 
as  serviceable  as  he  could,  recommended  him  to  Cardinal  Bar - 
berini , who  desired  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  Nevertheless  he 
did  not  emerge,  and  could  scarcely  maintain  himself.  He  was 
forced  to  give  away  his  works  for  so  little,  as  would  hardly  pay 
for  colors:  however,  his  courage  did  not  fail  him ; he  minded 
his  studies  assiduously,  resolving  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
profession;  he  had  little  money  to  spend,  and  therefore  the 
more  leisure  to  retire  by  himself,  and  study  the  beautiful  things 
in  Rome,  as  well  the  antiquities,  as  the  works  of  the  famous 
Roman  painters.  It  is  said,  he  at  first  copied  some  of  Titian' s 
pieces;  with  whose  coloring,  and  the  touches  of  whose  land- 
scapes he  was  infinitely  pleased.  Indeed  it  is  observable,  that 
his  first  pieces  are  painted  with  a better  gusto  of  colors  than 
his  last.  But  he  soon  shewed  by  his  performances, that  generally 
speaking,  he  did  not  much  value  coloring ; or  thought  he  knew 
enough  of  it, to  make  his  pictures  as  perfect  as  he  intended.  He 
had  studied  the  beauties  of  the  antique,  the  elegance,  the 
grand  gusto,  the  correctness,  the  variety  of  proportions,  the 
adjustments,  the  order  of  the  draperies,  the  nobleness,  the  fine 
air  and  boldness  of  the  heads;  the  manners,  customs  of  times, 
and  places,  and  every  thing  that  was  beautiful  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture,  and  with  great  exactness  he  has  enrich- 
ed his  paintings  in  all  those  particulars. 

He  used  frequently  to  examine  the  ancient  sculptures  in  the 
vineyards  about  Rome,  and  this  confirmed  him  more  in  the  love 
of  those  antiquities.  He  would  spend  days  in  making  reflec- 
tions upon  them  by  himself.  In  these  retirements  he  considered 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  nature  in  landscape,  he  designed 
his  animals,  his  distances,  his  trees,  and  every  thing  excellent 
that  was  agreeable  to  his  gusto.  Poussin  also  made  curious  ob- 
servations on  the  works  of  Raffaelle  4'  Domenichino;  who  of  all 
painters, in  his  opinion,  in  vented  best,  designed  most  correctly, 
andexpressedthe  passions  most  vigorously : three  thingswhich 
Poussin  esteemed  the  most  essential  parts  of  painting.  He 
neglected  nothing  that  could  render  his  knowledge  in  these 
three  parts  perfect : he  was  altogether  as  curious  about  the 
general  expression  of  his  subjects,  which  he  adorned  with 
every  thing  that  he  thought  would  excite  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  He  left  no  large  compositions  behind  him,  having 
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had  no  opportunity  to  do  them,  painting  wholly  easel  pieces, 
adapted  to  a cabinet,  such  as  the  curious  required  of  him. 

Louis  XIII.  and  De  Noyers , Minister  of  State  and  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Buildings,  wrote  to  him  at  Rome  to  return  to 
France:  he  consented  with  great  reluctance.  He  had  a pension 
assigned  him,  and  a lodging  furnished  at  the  Thuilleries.  He 
painted  “ the  Lord’s  Supper,”  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Chateau 
of  St.  Germains,  and  that  which  is  in  the  Jusuit’s  noviciate  at 
Paris.  He  began  “ the  labors  of  Hercules ” in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre : but  Vouet s school  railing  at  him  and  his  works,  put 
him  out  of  humour  with  his  own  country.  He  was  also  weary 
of  the  tumultuous  way  of  living  at  Paris,  which  never  agreed 
with  him  ; he  therefore  secretly  resolved  to  return  to  Rome, 
pretending  he  went  to  settle  his  domestic  affairs  and  fetch  his 
wife:  but  when  he  got  there,  whether  or  no  he  found  himself 
as  in  his  center,  or  was  deterred  from  returning  to  France  by 
the  deaths  of  Richlieu  and  of  the  King,  which  happened 
about  that  time,  he  never  left  Italy  afterwards.  He  continued 
working  on  easel-pieces,  and  sent  them  from  Rome  to  Paris  ; 
the  French  buying  them  every  where  as  fast  as  they  could 
procure  them,  valuing  his  productions  as  much  as  those  of 
Rajfaelle. 

Poussin  having  lived  happily  to  his  7 1st  year,  died  paralytic 
in  1665.  He  married  Caspar's  sister,  by  whom  he  had  no  chil- 
ren.  His  estate  amounted  to  no  more  than  60,000  livres  ; but 
he  valued  ease  above  riches,  and  preferred  his  abode  at  Rome, 
where  he  lived  without  ambition,  to  making  his  fortune  else- 
where. He  never  disputed  about  the  price  of  his  pictures  ; 
he  put  down  his  charge  at  the  back  of  the  canvas,  and  it  was 
always  given  him.  He  had  no  disciple.  Bishop  Massini,  who 
was  afterwards  a Cardinal,  staying  once  on  a visit  to  him 
till  it  was  dark,  Poussin  took  the  candle  in  his  hand,  lighted 
him  down  stairs,  and  waited  upon  him  to  his  coach.  The 
Prelate  was  sorry  to  see  him  do  it  himself,  and  could  not  help 
saying,  “ I very  much  pity  you  Monsieur  Poussin,  that  you 
“have  not  one  servant.”  And  I pity  you  more,  my  Lord,” 
replied  Poussin,  “ that  you  have  so  many.” 

Pietro  Beretti  ni  of  Cortona,  in  T uscany,  was  born  A.  D. 
1596,broughtupinthehouse  of  AatAe//f,inRome,and  a disciple 
Baccio  Ciarpi.  He  was  universally  applauded  for  the  vast 
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extent  ofhis  genius,  the  vivacityof  his  imagination,  and  an  in- 
credible facility  in  the  execution  of  his  works.  His  talent  lay 
in  treating  grand  subjects;  and  though  he  was  incorrect  in  his 
design,  and  expression,  and  irregular  in  his  draperies,  yet 
those  defects  were  so  happily  atoned  by  the  magnificence  of 
his  compositions,  the  fine  airs  of  his  figures,  the  nobleness  of 
his  decorations,  and  the  surprising  beauty  and  gracefulness  of 
the  whole,  that  he  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  agreeable  man- 
nerist any  age  has  produced.  He  practised  both  in  fresco  and 
oil;  but  he  chiefly  excelled  in  the  first.  His  principal  perfor- 
mances are  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  Churches  and  Pa- 
laces of  Rome  and  Florence.  For  those  few  designs  that 
adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  we  are  indebted  to  his  ill 
state  of  health,  as  he  hardly  ever  made  an  easel-piece,  ex- 
cept when  a fit  of  the  gout  confined  him  to  his  chamber.  He 
was  handsome  in  his  person ; and  to  his  extraordinary  quali- 
ties  in  painting,  joined  those  of  a perfectly  honest  man.  He 
was  in  great  esteem  with  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Innocent  X.  and 
most  of  the  persons  of  high  rank  in  Italy,  for  his  consummate 
skill  in  architecture,  as  well  as  for  his  pencil ; and  having  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood  from  Pope  Alexander  VII, 
he  died  A.D.  1669,  aged  73. 

Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini,  born  1598,  at  once  acapital 
Sculptor  and  Architect,  was  son  of  a Painter  and  Sculptor  of 
France  who  settled  at  Rome.  At  the  age  of  10  years  he  made 
a head  in  marble  which  was  much  admired,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  Pope  PaidV.  At  17  he  executed  the  admired 
Daphne  in  the  Villa  Pinciana.  Gregory  XV.  made  him  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  After  performing  many  ca- 
pital works  in  Rome  he  was  invited  by  Louis  XIV.  to  come  to 
Paris,  to  which,  after  some  difficulty,  Bernini  agreed,  being 
then  68  years  of  age.  He  made  several  busts  and  statues  of 
the  King,  and  other  ornaments  for  Versailles,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  1680,  aged  82.  He  was  a 
great  machinist  at  the  Theatre,  in  whose  diversions  he  took 
delight.  The  list  of  his  works  is  very  extensive. 

Sir  Anthony  van  Dyke,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1599, 
and  educated  by  the  illustrious  Rubens.  He  gave  early  proofs 
of  excellent  endowments  ; and  while  he  lived  with  his  master, 
an  affair  happened,  which  may  properly  be  called  the  foun- 
dation of  his  reputation.  Rubens  having  left  a -picture  unfi- 
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nished  one  night,  and  going  out  contrary  to  custom,  his  scho- 
lars took  the  opportunity  of  sporting  about  the  room  ; when 
one,  striking  at  his  companion  with  a maul-stick,  chanced  to 
throw  down  the  picture,  which  not  being  dry  was  consider- 
ably damaged.  Van  Dyke,  being  at  work  in  the  next  room, 
was  prevailed  on  to  repair  the  mischief.  When  Rubens  came 
next  morning  to  his  work,  first  going  at  a distance  to  view 
his  picture,  as  is  usual  with  painters,  and  having  contemplated 
it  a little,  he  cried  out  suddenly,  that  he  liked  the  piece  bet- 
ter than  he  did  the  night  before ! While  he  lived  with  Rubens , 
he  painted  a great  number  of  portraits,  and  among  the  rest 
that  of  his  master’s  wife,  which  was  esteemed  long  after  as  one 
of  the  best  pictures  in  the  Low  Countries.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Italy,  stayed  a short  time  at  R®me,  and  removed  toVenice ; 
where  he  attained  the  beautiful  colouring  of  Titian , Paul  Ve- 
ronese, and  the  Venetian  school ; proofs  of  which  appeared  in 
his  pictures  at  Genoa,  where  he  left  behind  him  many  excel- 
lent pieces.  After  a few  years  spent  abroad,  he  returned  to 
Flanders, with  amanner  of  paintingsonoble,  natural, and  easy, 
that  Titian  himself  was  hardly  his  superior;  and  no  other  mas- 
ter in  the  world  equalled  him  in  portraits.  At  home  he  painte'd 
several  historical  pieces,  that  rendered  his  name  famous  all 
over  Europe  ; but  believing  he  should  be  more  employed  in 
the  courts  of  foreign  princes,  if  he  applied  himself  to  painting- 
after  the  life,  he  resolved  at  last  to  make  it  his  chief  business : 
knowing  it  to  be,  not  only  the  most  acceptible,  but  the  most 
advantageous  part  of  his  profession.  Besides,  he  was  willing 
perhaps  to  signalize  himself  by  a talent,  with  which  nature 
had  particularly  favored  him  ; though  some  have  said,  that  it 
was  his  master  Rubens,  who  diverted  him  from  history- painting 
to  portraits,  out  of  a fear  that  he  should  become  as  universal 
as  himself.  The  prince  of  Orange,  hearing  of  his  fame,  sent 
for  him  to  draw  the  pictures  of  his  princess  and  children.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  invited  him  to  France  ; where  not  liking  hi* 
entertainment,  he  stayed  but  a little  time.  Then  he  came  to 
England,  soon  after  Rubens  had  left  it,  and  was  entertained 
in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  who  conceived  a great  esteem  for 
his  works;  honoured  him  with  Knighthood;  presented  him 
with  his  own  picture,  set  round  with  diamonds  ; assigned  him 
a considerable  pension  ; sat  very  often  to  himfor  his  portrait; 
and  was  imitated  by  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
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kingdom.  He  did  a very  great  number  of  portraits,  about 
which  he  took  much  care  at  first ; but  at  last  painted  them 
very  slightly.  A friend  asking  him  the  reason  of  this,  he  re- 
plied, “ I have  worked  a long  time  for  reputation,  and  I now 
work  for  my  kitchen.” 

He  was  a person  of  low  stature,  but  well  proportioned ; very 
handsome,  modest,  and  obliging  ; a great  encourager  of  such 
as  excelled  in  art  or  science,  most  of  whose  pictures  he  drew; 
and  generous  to  the  last  degree.  He  acquired  great  riches  ; 
married  one  of  the  fairest  ladiesof  the  English  court,  a daugh- 
ter of  the  Lord  Ruthven  Earl  of  Gowrie ; who,  though  she  had 
little  except  her  beauty  and  her  quality,  lived  in  a state  and 
grandeur  answerable  to  her  birth.  His  own  dress  was  gene- 
rally rich,  his  equipage  magnificent,  his  retinue  numerous, 
his  table  splendid,  and  so  much  frequented  by  persons  of  qua- 
lity of  both  sexes,  that  his  apartments  seemed  rather  the  court 
of  a prince,  than  the  lodgings  of  a painter.  He  grew  weary, 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  of  the  trouble  that  attended  face- 
painting ; and,  being  desirous  of  immortalizing  his  name  bv 
some  more  glorious  undertaking,  went  to  Paris,  *in  hopes  of 
being  employed  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Not  succeed- 
ing there,  he  returned  to  England  ; and  proposed  to  the 
King,  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  make  Cartoons  for  the  Ban- 
quetting-house  at  Whitehall.  The  subject  was  to  have  been 
the  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  Procession  of 
the  Knights  in  their  habits,  with  the  ceremony  of  their  Install- 
ment, and  St.  Georges  feast:  but  his  demand  of  80,0001.  being 
thought  unreasonable,  while  the  King  was  treating  with  him 
for  a less  sum,  the  gout  and  other  distempers  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  He  died  in  1641,  aged  42  ; and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's,  where  his  monument  perished  by  the  fire,  in  1666. 

Gio.  Benedetto  Castiglione,  a Genoese,  at  first  a disci- 
ple of  Baptista  Paggi  and  Ferrari , his  countrymen,  improved 
lumself  afterwards  by  the  instructions  of  Van  I)yke,  as  long  as 
he  continued  at  Genoa,  and  at  last  became  an  imitator  of  the 
manner  of  Nicolo  Poussin.  He  is  commended  for  several  prints 
of  his  own  etching  ; but  in  painting  his  inclinations  led  him  to 
figures,  with  landscapes  and  animals,  which  he  touched  with  a 
great  deal  of  life  and  spirit,  and  was  particularly  remarkable 
for  a brisk  pencil,  and  a free  handling  in  all  his  compositions. 
He  was  a person  very  unsettled  in  his  temper,  and  never  loved 
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to  stay  long  in  a place,  but  being  continually  upon  the  ram- 
ble, his  works  lie  scattered  in  Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice, 
Parma,  and  Mantua,  at  which  last  place  he  died. 

James  Jordaens,  an  eminent  Painter  of  the  Flemish 
school,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1593.  He  learned  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art  in  that  citi’,  from  Adam  Van  Ort ; to  whose  in- 
structions, however,  he  did  not  entirely  confine  himself,  but 
applied  to  other  masters  there,  whose  works  he  examined 
very  carefully.  He  added  to  this  the  study  of  nature  from  the 
originals,  struck  out  a manner  entirely  his  own,  and  by  that 
means  became  one  of  the  most  able  painters  in  the  Nether- 
lands. He  wanted  nothing  but  the  advantage  of  seeing  Italy, 
as  he  himself  testified,  by  the  esteem  he  had  for  the  Italian 
masters,  and  bv  the  avidity  with  which  he  copied  the  works 
of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese , the  Bassans,  and  the  Caravagiosr 
whenever  he  met  with  any  of  them.  What  hindered  him  from 
making  the  tour  of  Italy,  was  his  marriage,  which  he  entered 
into  very  young,  with  the  daughter  of  Van  Ort,  his  master. 
Jordaens' s genius  lay  in  the  grand  gusto  in  large  pieces,  and 
his  manner  was  trong,  true,  and  sweet.  He  improved  most 
under  Rubens , for  whom  he  worked,  and  from  whom  he  drew 
his  best  principles  ; insomuch,  that  it  is  said,  this  great  mas- 
ter being  apprehensive  lest  Jordaens  would  eclipse  him  in  co- 
loring, employed  him  a long  time  to  draw,  in  distemper  or 
water- colors,  those  grand  designs  in  a suite  of  hangings  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  after  the  sketches  which  Rubens  had  done  in 
proper  colors;  and  by  this  long  restraint,  he  enfeebled  that 
strength  and  force,  in  which  Jordaens  represented  truth  and 
nature  so  strikingly.  Our  excellent  artist  finished  several 
pieces  for  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  others  in  Flanders.  He 
worked  also  for  both  their  Majesties  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
In  a word  he  was  indefatigable;  and  after  he  had  worked  with- 
out intermission  all  day,  used  to  recruit  his  spirits  among  his 
friends  in  the  evening.  He  was  an  excellent  companion, 
being  of  a chearful  and  pleasant  humor.  He  lived  to  about 
84,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1678. 

Viviano  Codazzo,  generally  called  Viviano  dalle  Pro- 
spettive,  was  born  at  Bergamo,  in  the  Venetian  territories, 
A.D.  1559,  and  by  the  instructions  of  Augustino  Tasso , his 
master,  arrived  to  a most  excellent  manner  of  painting  build- 
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ings,  ruins,  &c.  His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Rome,  where 
he  died,  A.D.  1674',  aged  75,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  He  had  a son  called  Nicolo,  who 
pursued  his  father’s  steps,  and  died  at  Genoa,  in  great  repu- 
tation for  his  performances  in  perspective. 

Mario  Nuzzr,  commonly  called  Mario  da  Fiori,  born 
at  Orta  in  the  Terra  di  Sabina,  was  a disciple  of  his  uncle 
Tomaso  Salini,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  masters  in  his 
time  for  painting  flowers.  He  died  at  Rome,  where  he  had 
spent  a great  part  of  his  life,  and  was  also  buried  at  St.  Lo- 
renzo's church,  A.D.  1672,  aged  73. 

Michael  Angelo  Cerquozzi,  was  born  in  Rome,  A.D. 
1600,  and  bred  up  in  the  school  of  Antonio  Salvatti , a Bolog- 
nese. He  was  called  dalle  Battaglie,  from  his  excellent  talent 
in  battles ; but  besides  his  great  skill  in  that  particular  subject, 
he  was  very  successful  in  all  sorts  of  figures,  and  painted  fruit 
incomparably  beyond  any  master  of  his  time.  He  was  buried 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church,  Rome,  A.D.  1660,  aged  60. 

Gille,  commonly  called  Claude,  ofLorraine,  acelebrated 
landscape  painter,  was  born  in  1600,  and  sent  first  to  school ; 
but  proving  extremely  dull  and  heavy,  was  soon  taken  from 
thence,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a pastry-cook,  with  whom  he 
served  his  time  out.  Afterwards  he  went  with  some  young  fel- 
lows to  Rome,  with  a view  of  getting  his  livelihood  there  ; but 
being  unable  to  speak  the  language, and  very  ill-bred,  nobody 
cared  to  set  him  to  work.  Chance  brought  him  at  length  to 
Augustino  Tasso , who  hired  him  to  grind  his  colors,  clean  his 
pallet  and  pencils,  look  after  his  house,  dress  his  meat  for  him, 
and  do  all  his  houshold  drudgery  ; for  Augustino  kept  no  other 
servant.  His  master  hoping  to  make  him  serviceable  to  him 
in  some  of  his  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the  rules  of  per- 
spective and  the  elements  of  design.  Claude  at  first  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  these  principles  of  art ; but  being  en- 
couraged, and  not  deficient  in  application, he  came  at  length 
to  understand  them.  Then  his  mind  enlarged  apace,  and  he 
cultivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagerness.  He  removed  his 
study  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  open  fields,  where  fye 
would  continue  from  morning  to  night,  taking  all  his  lessons 
from  nature  herself ; and  by  many  years’  diligent  imitation  of 
that  excellent  mistress,  he  arrived  at  the  highest  step  of  per- 
fection 
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fection  in  landscape  painting.  Sandrart  relates,  that  being  in 
the  fields  with  him,  for  the  sake  of  studying  together,  Claude 
made  him  observe,  with  as  much  nicety  as  if  he  had  been  well 
versed  in  physics,  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of  the  same  view 
or  prospect;  and  explained  why  it  appeared  sometimes  after 
one  fashion  and  sometimes  after  another,  with  respect  to  co- 
lors, as  the  morning  dew  or  evening  vapours  more  or  less  pre- 
vailed. His  memory  was  so  good,  that  he  would  paint  with 
great  faithfulness  when  he  got  home,  what  he  had  seen  abroad. 
He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  labors  that  he  never  visited  anybody. 
The  study  of  his  profession  was  his  amusement,  and  by  mere 
dint  of  cultivating  his  talent,  he  produced  pictures  which  made 
his  name  deservedly  famous  throughout  Europe,  in  that  part  of 
painting  to  which  he  applied.  He  has  been  universally  admir- 
ed for  his  pleasing  and  very  agreeable  invention ; for  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  coloring,  and  the  charming  variety  and  tenderness 
of  his  tints  ; for  His  artful  distribution  of  lights  and  shadows, 
for  his  wonderful  conduct  in  the  disposition  of  his  figures,  and 
for  the  advantage  and  harmony  of  his  compositions.  Claude 
may  be  produced  as  an  instance  to  prove,  that  constant  and  as- 
siduous application  wili  even  supply  the  want  of  genius  ; or,  if 
this  will  not  be  allowed,  will  draw  genius  into  view,  where  no- 
body suspected  any  genius  was.  This  industry  however  he  was 
always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  performed  without  diffi- 
culty : and,  when  his  performance  did  not  come  up  to  his  idea, 
he  would  sometimes  do  and  undo  the  same  piece  seven  or  eight 
times  over.  He  was  much  commended  for  several  of  his  per- 
formances in  fresco,  as  well  as  oil.  He  was  employed  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  and  many  of  the  Italian  Princes,  in  adorning  their 
palaces.  He  died  in  1682,  and  was  buried  at  Rome. 

Gaspar  Dughet,  was  of  French  extraction,  but  born  in 
Rome,  A.  D.  1600.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Poussin,  ingra- 
titude for  many  favors  (and  particularly  that  of  his  education) 
which  he  received  from  Nicolo  Poussin,  who  married  his  sister. 
His  first  employment  under  his  brother-in-law,  wras  in  looking 
after  his  colors,  pencils,  &c.  but  his  excellent  genius  for  paint- 
ing soon  discovering  itself,  by  his  own  industry,  and  his  bro- 
ther’s instructions,  it  wras  so  vrell  improved,  that  in  landscape 
(which  he  principally  studied)  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  his  age  ; and  was  in  request  for  his  easy  invention, 
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solid  judgment,  regular  disposition,  and  very  exact  resem- 
blance of  nature,  in  all  his  works.  He  died  1663,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  his  parish-church  of  Santa  Susanna,  in  Rome,  aged  63. 

Andrea  Sacchi,  born  in  Rome,  A.D.  1601,  was  the  son  of 
a painter:  but  under  the  conduct  of  cavalier  Gioseppino  (a  mas- 
ter of  greater  fame)  by  incredible  diligence  he  made  such  ad- 
vances, that  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  carried  the 
prize,  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  from  all  his  (much  older) 
competitors.  With  this  badge  of  honor,  they  gave  him  the 
nick-name  of  Andreuccio , to  denote  the  diminutive  figure  he 
then  made,  being  ahoy.  And  though  he  grew  up  to  be  a tall, 
graceful,  and  well  proportioned  man,  yet  he  still  retained  the 
name  ( Little  Andrew ) almost  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  ap- 
plication to  the  chiaro-oscuros  of  Polydore,  to  the  paintings  of 
Raffaelle,  and  to  the  antique  marbles;  together  with  his  studies 
under  Albani,  and  his  copies  after  Correggio,  and  others,  the 
best  Lombard  masters,  were  the  several  steps  by  which  he  rais- 
ed himself  to  exalted  perfection  in  historical  compositions. 
The  first  three  gave  him  his  correctness,  and  elegance  of  de- 
sign, and  the  last  made  him  the  best  colorist  of  all  the  Roman 
school.  His  works  are  not  very  numerous,  by  reason  of  the 
infirmities  that  attended  him  in  his  latter  years  ; and  more  es- 
pecially the  gout,  which  often  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  se- 
veral months  together.  And  besides,  he  was  at  all  times  very 
slow  in  his  performances  ; because  he  never  did  any  thing  (he 
said)  but  what  he  proposed  should  be  seen  by  Raffaelle  and 
Hannibal , which  laid  a restraint  upon  his  hand,  and  made  him 
proceed  with  the  utmost  precaution.  His  first  patrons  were 
the  cardinals  Antonio  Barberini,  and  del  Monte , the  protector 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  He  became  afterwards  a great  fa- 
vorite of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  drew  a picture  of  him,  which 
(with  some  other  things,  he  painted  after  the  life)  may  stand  in 
competition  with  whatever  has  been  done  by  the  most  renown- 
ed for  portraits.  He  was  a person  of  noble  appearance,  grave, 
prudent,  and  in  conversation  very  entertaining.  He  was, 
moreover,  an  excellent  Architect,  and  for  many  other  rare 
qualities  died  much  lamented,  A.D.  1661,  aged  60. 

Philip  de  Champagne,  a celebrated  painter,  was  born  at 
Brussels  in  1602.  He  discovered  an  inclination  to  painting 
from  his  youth.  Excepting  that  he  learnt  landscape  fromFou- 
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quiere,  in  all  branches  of  his  art  nature  was  his  master.  At  1 9 
years  of  age,  he  set  off  for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way,  but 
proceeded  no  farther  than  Paris.  He  lodged  thei’e  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Laon,  where  Poussin  also  dwelt ; and  these  two  paint- 
ers became  very  good  friends.  Du  Chesne,  painter  to  Mary  of 
M edicts,  was  employed  about  the  paintings  in  the  palace  of  the 
Luxemburg,  and  set  Poussin  and  Champagne  to  work  under 
him.  Poussin  did  a few  small  pieces  in  the  ceiling,  and  Cham- 
pagne drew  some  small  pictures  in  the  queen’s  apartment. 
Her  majesty  liked  them  so  well,  that  Du  Chesne  grew  jealous 
of  him  ; upon  which  Champagne , who  loved  peace,  returned 
to  Brussels,  with  an  intent  to  go  through  Germany  into  Italy. 
He  was  scarcely  got  there,  when  a letter  came  to  him  from  the 
Abbot  of  St  ..Ambrose,  who  was  Surveyor  of  the  buildings,  to 
to  advertise  him  of  Du  Chesne's  death,  and  to  invite  him  back 
to  France.  He  accordingly  returned  thither,  and  was  presen- 
Jy  made  Director  of  the  Queen’s  paintings,  who  settled  on 
hima  yearly  pension  of  1200  livres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings 
in  the  palace  of  the  Luxemburg.  Being  a lover  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  went  through  a great  deal  of  it.  The  best  of  his 
works  is  thought  to  be  his  plat  fond,  or  ceiling,  in  the  King’s 
Apartment  at  Vincennes,  made  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  in 
1639.  After  this  he  was  made  Rector  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting,  which  office  he  exercised  many  years. 

He  had  been  a long  while  famous  in  his  profession, when  Le 
Brun  arrived  at  Paris  from  Italy  ; and  though  Le  Brun  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  the  art,  and  made  principal  painter  to  the 
King,  he  shewed  no  disgust  at  a preference  that  was  his  detri- 
ment and  loss.  There  is  another  instance  upon  record  of  Cham- 
pagne's goodness  of  disposition  and  integrity.  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fortune,  if  he  would  quit  the 
queen-mother’s  service;  but  Champagne  refused.  The  Cardi- 
nal’s valet  de  chambre  assured  him  farther,  that  whatever  he 
would  ask,  his  Eminency  would  grant  him : to  which  Cham- 
pagne replied,  “if  the  Cardinal  could  make  me  a better  pain- 
“ ter,  the  only  thing  I am  ambitious  of,  it  would  be  some- 
thing; but  since  that  is  impossible,  the  only  honour  I 
“beg  of  his  Eminency  is  the  continuance  of  his  good 
“graces.”  It  is  said,  the  Cardinal  was  much  affected  with  the 
integrity  of  the  painter ; who  though  he  refused  to  enter  into 
his  service,  did  not  however  refuse  to  work  for  him.  Among 
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other  things  he  drew  his  picture,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  pieces  he  ever  painted. 

Champagne  died  in  1674,  having  been  much  beloved  by  all 
that  knew  him,  both  as  a good  painter  and  a good  man.  He 
had  a son  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife  the  daughter  of  Du 
Chesne , whom  he  married  after  her  father’s  death:  but  two  of 
these  children  dying  before  him,  and  the  third  retiring  to  a 
nunnery,  for  she  was  a daughter,  he  left  his  substance  to  John 
Baptiste  de  Champagne , his  nephew.  John  Baptiste  was  also 
born  at  Brussels,  and  bred  up  in  the  profession  of  painting  un- 
der his  uncle,  whose  manner  and  gusto  he  always  followed  : he 
spent  15  months  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  the  most  friendly  and  af- 
fectionate manner  with  his  uncle,  and  died  Professor  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  at  Paris,  in  1688,  aged  42  years. 

PadreGiacomoCortesi,  commonly  called,  IlBorgogno?iet 
from  the  country  where  he  was  born,  about  the  year  1605, 
was  highly  applauded  for  hisadmirable  gusto,  and  grand  man- 
ner of  painting  battles.  He  had  for  several  years  been  con- 
versant in  military  affairs,  was  a considerable  officer  in  the 
army,  made  the  camp  hisschool,  and  formed  all  his  excellent 
ideas  from  what  he  had  seen  performed  in  the  field.  His  style 
was  roughly  noble,  and  soldier  like,  full  of  fire  and  spirit;  as 
is  sufficiently  evident  even  in  the  few  prints  which  he  etched. 
He  retired,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  into  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Jesuits,  in  Rome  ; where  he  was  forced  to  take 
sanctuary,  they  say,  to  rid  his  hands  of  an  ill  bargin  he  had 
got  in  a wife : but  happily  surviving  her,  he  lived  till  after 
the  year  1675,  in  great  esteem  and  honor. 

Gulielmo  Cortesi,  his  brother,  was  also  a painter  of 
note  : and  having  been  bred  up  in  the  school  of  Peter  Cortona , 
shewed  how  well  he  had  spent  his  time  there,  by  his  perform- 
ances in  several  of  the  Churches  and  Palaces  of  Rome. 

Rembrandt  van  Rhyn,  a Flemish  painter  of  great  emi- 
nence, was  the  son  of  a miller,  and  born  near  Leyden  in  1 606. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  owed  all  his  skill  in  his  profession  to  the 
strength  of  his  own  genius  ; for  the  advantages  of  education 
were  few  or  none  to  him.  His  turn  lay  so  powerfully  towards 
painting,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  learning  any 
thing  else  ; and  it  is  said,  that  he  could  scarcely  read.  We 
must  not  therefore  expect  to  find  correctness  of  design,  ora 
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gusto  of  the  antique,  in  the  works  of  this  painter.  He  had  old 
pieces  of  armour,  old  instruments,  old  head-dresses,  and  abun- 
dance of  old  stuff  of  various  sorts,  hanging  up  in  his  work- 
room,which  he  said  were  his  antiques.  His  sole  aim  was  to 
imitate  living  nature,  such  as  it  appeared  to  him ; and  as  the 
living  nature,  which  he  had  continually  before  his  eyes,  was 
of  the  heavy  kind,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  he  should  imbibe,  as 
he  did,  the  bad  taste  of  his  country.  Nevertheless,  he  formed 
a manner  entirely  new'  and  peculiar  to  himself ; and  drew 
abundance  of  portraits  with  wonderful  strength,  sweetness, 
and  verisimilitude.  Even  in  his  etching,  which  was  dark,  and 
as  particular  as  his  style  in  painting,  every  individual  stroke 
did  its  part,  and  expressed  the  very  flesh,  as  well  as  the  spirit, 
of  the  persons  it  represented.  The  union  and  harmony  in  all 
his  compositions  are  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  other 
masters.  He  understood  the  claro  obscuro  in  the  highest 
degree  : his  local  colors  are  a help  to  each  other,  and  appear 
best  by  comparison  ; and  his  carnations  are  as  true,  as  fresh, 
and  as  perfect  as  Titian’s. 

He  prepared  his  ground  with  a lay  of  such  friendly  colors 
as  united  and  came  nearest  to  the  life  ; upon  this  he  touched 
in  his  virgin  tints  (each  in  its  proper  place)  rough,  and  as  lit- 
tle disturbed  by  the  pencil  as  possible ; and  with  great  masses 
of  lights  and  shadows  rounding  off  his  figures,  gave  them  a 
force  and  freshness  that  w'as  very  surprising. 

There  was  as  great  singularity  in  the  behaviour  of  this  man 
as  in  his  taste  and  manner  of  painting;  and  he  was  an  humorist 
of  the  first  order,  though  a man  of  sense  and  a fine  genius.  He 
affected  an  old-fashioned  slovenly  dress, and  loved  mean  and  pi- 
tiful company,  though  he  had  property  enough  to  keep  the 
best.  Some  ofhis  friends  telling  him  of  it,  he  answered, “When 
“I  have  a mind  to  unbend  and  refresh  my  mind,  I seek  not 
honor  so  much  as  liberty  j”  and  this  humour  he  indulged,  till, 
as  it  usually  happens,  he  reduced  his  fortunes  to  a level  with 
the  poorest  of  his  companions.  Having  painted  his  maid-ser- 
vant’s picture,  he  placed  it  at  a window,  and  amused  himself 
in  answering  the  questions  put  to  it  by  passengers,  rvho  mis- 
took it  for  reality.  He  died  in  1 668,  “ for  nothing  more  to  be 
admired,  than  for  having  heaped  up  a noble  treasure  of  Italian 
prints  and  drawings,  and  making  no  better  use  of  them.” 

Gerard 
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Gerard  Dou,  born  at  Leyden,  was  a disciple  of  Rembrandt, 
but  much  more  pleasant  in  his  style  of  painting,  and  superior 
to  him  in  small  figures.  He  was  esteemed  in  Holland  a great 
master  in  his  way;  and  though  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in 
his  works  that  elevation  of  thought,  that  correctness  of  design, 
or  that  noble  spirit,  and  grand  gusto,  in  which  the  Italians 
haye  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a careful  and  just  imi- 
tator of  life,  exceedingly  happy  in  the  management  of  his 
pencil,  and  in  finishing  his  pieces  curious  and  patient  beyond 
example.  He  died  about  the  year  1674,  leaving  behind  him 
many  scholars,  of  whom 

Francis  Mieris,  the  chief,  pursued  his  master’s  steps  very 
closely, andin  time  surpassed  him : beingmorecorrectin  hisout- 
line,  more  bright  in  his  coloring,  and  more  graceful  in  his  com- 
position. Wonderful  things  wereexpectedfrom  his  promising 
genius;  but  intemperance,  and  a thoughtless,  random  way  of 
living,  cut  him  off,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age,  A.D.  1683. 

Godfricus  Schalcken,  in  small  night-pieces,  and  repre- 
sentations of  low-life,  by  candle-light,  out  did  all  the  mas- 
ters that  had  gone  before  him.  He  was  of  that  school. 

John  Petitot,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1607;  his  father 
was  a Sculptor  and  Architect,  who  after  having  passed  part 
of  his  life  in  Italy,  retired  into  that  city.  His  son  was  in- 
tended to  be  a jeweller;  and  by  frequent  employment  in 
enamelling,  acquired  so  fine  a taste,  and  so  precious  a tone 
of  coloring,  that  Bordier , afterwards  his  brother-in-law,  ad- 
vised him  to  attach  himself  to  portraits,  believing  he  might 
push  his  art  to  greater  lengths;  and  though  they  both  wanted 
several  colors  which  they  could  not  bring  to  bear  the  fire,  yet 
they  succeeded  to  admiration. Petitot  did  the  heads  and  hands, 
in  which  his  coloring  was  excellent : Bordier  painted  the  hair, 
the  draperies,  and  the  grounds.  These  two  friends,  agreeing 
in  their  work  and  their  projects,  set  out  for  Italy.  The  long 
stay  they  made  there,  frequenting  the  best  chemists,  joined 
to  a strong  desire  of  learning,  improved  them  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  colors;  but  the  completion  of  theirsuccess  must 
be  ascribed  to  a journey  they  afterwards  made  to  England  : 
where  they  found  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne , physician  to  Charles 
I.  and  a great  chemist ; who,  by  his  experiments,  had  disco- 
vered the  principal  colors  to  be  used  for  enamel,  and  the  pro- 
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per  means  of  virtrifying  them.  These  surpassed  in  beauty  all 
the  enamelling  of  Venice  and  Limoges.  Mayerne  introduced 
Petitot  to  the  King,  who  retained  him  in  his  service,  and  gave 
him  a lodging  in  Whitehall.  Here  he  painted  several  por- 
traits after  Vandyke , in  which  he  was  guided  by  that  excel- 
lent master,  who  was  then  in  London  ; and  his  advice  contri- 
buted to  the  ability  of  Petitot , whose  best  pieces  are  after 
Vandyke.  King  Charles  often  went  to  see  him  work;  as  he 
took  pleasure  both  in  painting  and  chemical  experiments,  to 
which  his  physician  had  given  him  a turn.  Petitot  painted  that 
monarch  .and  the  whole  royal  family  several  times.  The  dis- 
tinguished favor  shewn  him  by  that  prince  was  only  interrupt- 
ed by  his  unhappy  and  tragical  end:  this  was  a terrible  stroke 
to  Petitot , who  did  not  quit  the  royal  family;  but  followed 
them  in  their  flight  to  Paris,  where  he  was  looked  on  as  one  of 
their  most  zealous  servants.  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester  in  1651,  went  to  France  ; and  during  the  four 
years  that  prince  stayed  there,  he  visited  Petitot , and  often 
eat  with  him.  Now  his  name  became  eminent,  and  all  the 
court  of  France  were  painted  in  enamel.  When  Charles  II.  re- 
turned, Lewis  XIV.  retained  Petitot,  gave  him  a pen- 
sion and  a lodging  in  the  Louvre.  These  new  favors,  added  to 
a considerable  fortune  he  had  acquired,  encouraged  him  to 
marry  in  1661.  Afterwards  Bordier became  his  brother-in-law, 
and  ever  remained  in  a firm  union  with  him : they  lived  to- 
gether till  their  families  growing  too  numerous  obliged  them 
to  separate.  Theirfriendship  was  founded  on  the  harmony  of 
their  sentiments  and  their  reciprocal  merit,  much  more  than 
on  a principle  of  interest.  They'  had  gained,  as  a reward  for 
their  discoveries  and  their  labors,  a million  of  livres,  which 
they  divided  at  Paris  ; and  they  continued  friends  without 
having  a quarrel,  or  even  a misunderstanding,  in  fifty  years, 
Petitot  copied  at  Paris  several  portraits  of  Mignard  and  Le 
Brun ; yet  his  talent  was  not  only  copying  a portrait  with  an 
exact  resemblance,  but  also  designing  a head  most  perfectly 
after  nature.  To  this  he  also  joined  a softness  and  liveliness  of 
coloring,  which  will  never  change,  and  ever  render  his  works 
valuable.  He  painted  Lewis  XIV.  Mary  Ann  of  Austria  his 
mother, and  Mary  Theresa  his  wife,  several  times.  As  he  was  a 
zealous  protestant,  and  full  of  apprehensions  at  the  revocation 
efthe  edict  of  Nantz  in  1685,  he  demanded  the  king’s  permis- 
sion 
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sion  to  retire  to  Geneva  ; who  finding  him  urgent,  and  fear- 
ing he  should  escape,  cruelly  arrested  him,  and  sent  him  to 
Fort  l’Eveque,  appointing  the  bishop  of  Meaux  his  instructor 
there.  Yet  neither  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  nor  the  terrors 
of  a dungeon  could  prevail.  He  was  not  convinced,  but  the 
vexation  and  confinement  threw  him  into  a fever,  of  which 
the  king  being  informed,  ordered  him  to  be  released.  He  no 
sooner  found  himself  at  liberty,  than  he  set  off  with  his  wife 
to  Geneva,  after  a residence  at  Paris  of  thirty-six  years. — 
His  children  remained  in  that  city,  and  apprehending  the 
king’s  resentment,  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy,  and  piti- 
ously  implored  his  royal  protection.  The  king  received  them 
with  favor,  and  told  them  he  could  forgive  an  old  man  the 
whim  of  desiring  to  be  buried  with  his  fathers. 

When  Petitot  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  cultivated 
his  art  with  great  ardor,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying 
tothe  end  of  his  life  the  esteem  of  connoisseurs.  Theking  and 
queen  of  Poland  wished  to  have  their  pictures  copied  by  Pe- 
titot, though  then  above  eighty.  They  gave  him  a hundred 
louis  d’ors  ; and  he  executed  it  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  The  concourse  of  his  friends,  and  the  resort  of 
the  curious  to  see  him  was  so  great,  that  he  retired  to  Veray, 
a little  town  in  Berne,  where  he  worked  in  quiet.  He  was 
about  the  picture  of  his  wife,  when  a distemper  carried  him 
off  in  one  day,  1691,  aged  84.  His  life  was  always  exem* 
plary,  and  his  end  was  the  same.  He  preserved  his  usual 
candor  and  ease  of  temper  to  his  last  hour.  By  his  marriage 
he  had  seventeen  children  ; but  only  one  of  his  sons  applied 
himself  to  painting,  and  he  settled  in  London.  His  father 
sent  him  several  of  his  works,  to  serve  him  for  models.  His 
family  is  now  settled  in  Dublin. 

Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  in  enamel  : 
though  Bordier  his  brother-in-law,  made  several  attempts  be- 
fore him,  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  had  facilitated  the  means 
of  employing  the  most  beautiful  colors,  it  was  Petitot  who 
finished  the  work,  which,  under  his  hand,  acquired  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  as  to  surpass  miniature  and  even  equal 
oil  painting.  He  used  gold  and  silver  plates,  rarely  emamel- 
ling  on  copper.  When  he  first  came  in  vogue,  his  price  was 
twenty  louis  a portrait,  which  he  soon  raised  to  forty.  His 
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custom  was  to  carry  a painter  with  him,  who  painted  the 
picture  in  oil ; when  Pctitot  sketched  out  his  work,  which  he 
always  finished  after  life.  On  painting  the  king  of  France, 
he  took  those  pictures  that  most  resembled  him  for  his  pat- 
terns; and  the  king  afterwards  gave  him  a sitting  or  two  to 
complete  his  work,  fie  labored  with  great  assiduity,  and 
never  laid  down  his  pencil  but  with  reluctance ; saying,  that 
he  always  found  new  beauties  in  his  art  to  charm  him. 

Adrian  Brouwer  was  born  in  the  city  ofHaerlem,  A.D. 
1608  ; and  besides  his  great  obligations  to  nature,  was  very 
much  beholden  to  Francis  Hals,  who  took  him  from  begging 
in  the  streets,  and  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of  paint- 
ing. To  make  him  amends  for  his  kindness,  Brouwer  when 
he  found  himself  sufficiently  qualified  to  get  a livelihood,  ran 
away  from  his  master  into  France,  anefafter  a short  stay  there 
returned  and  settled  at  Antwerp.  Humor  was  his  proper 
sphere  : and  it  was  in  little  pieces  that  he  used  to  represent 
boors,  and  others,  as  pot-companions  drinking,  smoaking  to- 
bacco, gaming,  fighting,  &c.  with  a pencil  so  tender  and 
free,  such  excellent  drawing  in  all  the  particular  parts,  and 
good  keeping  in  the  whole  together,  that  none  of  his  coun- 
trymen have  ever  been  comparable  to  him  in  any  of  those 
subjects.  He  was  facetious  and  pleasant  over  his  cups,  as 
long  as  he  had  any  money  scorned  to  work,  declared  for  a 
short  life  and  a merry  one  ; and  resolving  to  ride  post  to  his 
grave  by  the  help  of  wine  and  brandy,  got  to  his  journey’s 
end  A.  D.  1638  ; so  very  poor,  that  contributions  were  rais- 
ed to  lay  him  privately  in  the  ground  : from  whence  he  was 
soon  after  taken  up,  and,  ’tis  said,  very  handsomely  interred 
by  Rubens,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  his  happy  genius  for 
painting. 

Pietro  Francesco  Mola,  of  Lugano, born  A.D.  1609, 
was  a disciple  of  Albani,  whose  agreeable  and  pleasant  style 
of  painting  he  acquired,  excepting  that  his  coloring  was  not  so 
brilliant.  But  as  his  conceptions  were  li\ely  and  warm,  so 
he  designed  with  great  spirit  and  liberty  of  pencil,  sometimes 
perhaps  more  than  was  in  strictness  allowable.  He  was  in 
such  great  esteem,  however,  for  abundance  of  fine  perform- 
ances in  Rome,  that  his  sudden  death,  A.D.  1665,  was  re- 
gretted by  all  the  lovers  of  art.  He  was  aged  56. 

Gio 
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Gio  Battista  Mola  was  his  brother  and  fellow  disciple. 
Though  he  could  not  attain  the  perfection  of  Albani , in  his 
figures,  which  in  truth  were  a little  hard,  yet  in  landscape 
he  came  so  very  near  him,  that  his  four  large  pieces  in  duke 
Salviati's  palace  at  Rome,  are  generally  taken  for  his  mas- 
ter’s hand. 

Samuel  Cooper,  an  English  miniature  painter,  was  born 
in  London,  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  and  discipline  of 
Mr.  Hoskins , his  uncle  ; but  derived  the  most  advantage  from 
his  observations  on  the  works  of  Vandyke , insomuch  that  he 
was  commonly  styled  the  Vandyke  in  little.  His  pencil  was 
generally  confined  to  a head  only  ; and  indeed  below  that 
part  he  was  not  always  so  successful  as  could  be  wished.  For 
a face  and  all  its  dependences — the  graceful  and  becoming 
air,  the  strength,  relievo,  and  noble  spirit,  the  softness  and 
tender  liveliness  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  looseness  and 
gentle  management  of  the  hair — his  talent  was  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  for  the  honor  of  our  nation  it  may  be  affirmed, 
he  was  at  least  equal  to  the  most  famous  Italians,  and  that 
hardly  any  one  has  been  able  to  shew  so  much  perfection  in 
so  narrow  a compass.  The  high  prices  his  works  sold  at,  and 
the  great  esteem  they  were  in  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  in 
France,  were  abundant  proofs  of  their  worth,  and  extended 
the  fame  of  this  master  throughout  Europe.  He  so  far  ex- 
ceeded his  master  and  uncle,  Hoskins,  that  the  latter  became 
jealous  of  him : finding  his  nephew’s  productions  were  bet- 
ter liked  by  the  court  than  his,  he  took  him  into  partnership. 
His  jealousy  increased,  and  he  dissolved  it,  leaving  our  artist 
to  set  up  for  himself,  and  to  carry,  as  he  did,  most  of  the 
business  of  that  time  before  him.  He  drew'  Charles  II.  and 
his  queen,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
most  of  the  court ; but  his  greatest  pieces,  were  those  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  one  Swingfield.  The  French  kiqg 
offered  1501.  for  the  former,  but  could  not  have  it ; and  Coo- 
per carrying  the  latter  with  him  to  Erance,  it  w as  much  ad- 
mired there,  and  introduced  him  into  the  favor  of  that  court. 
He  did  several  large  limnings  in  an  unusual  size  for  the  court 
of  England,  for  which  his  widow  received  a pension  during 
her  life,  from  the  crown. 
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Answerable  to  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  was  his  skill 
in  music  : he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  lutenists,  as  well 
as  the  most  excellent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  spent  several 
years  of  his  life  abroad,  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
greatest  men  of  France,  Holland,  and  his  own  country,  and 
by  his  works  was  known  in  all  parts  of  Christendom.  Fie 
died  at  London  in  1672,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Pan- 
crass’  church  in  the  fields,  where  there  is  a marble  monu- 
ment set  over  him,  with  a Latin  inscription. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  Alexander  Cooper , who,  with  him 
-was  brought  up  to  limning  by  Hoskins , their  uncle.  Alex - 
anaei'  performed  well  in  miniature  ; and  going  beyond  sea, 
became  limner  to  Christina , queen  of  Sweden,  yet  was  far 
exceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.  He  also  did  landscapes  in 
water  colors  extremely  well,  and  was  accounted  an  admir- 
able draftsman. 

Adrian  van  Ostade,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  v'as 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1610,  and  came  to  Haerlem  very  young  to 
study  under  Frank  Hals, who  was  then  in  esteem  as  a painter. 
Ostade  formed  under  him  a good  taste  in  coloring,  adopted 
the  manner  of  the  country,  and  settled  there.  Nature  ever 
guided  his  pencil  : he  diverted  himself  with  clowns  and 
drunkards,  whose  gestures  and  most  trifling  actions  w ere  the 
subjects  of  his  deepest  meditations.  The  compositions  of  his 
little  pictures  are  always  smoakings,  alehouses,  or  kitchens. 
He  is  one  of  the  Dutch  masters  who  best  understood  the  chi- 
aro  oscuro:  his  figures  are  very  lively,  and  he  often  painted 
them  in  the  landscapes  of  the  best  painters  among  his  coun- 
trymen. Nothing  can  excel  his  pictures  of  stables  : the  light 
is  spread  with  surprising  judgment.  All  that  one  could  wish 
in  this  master  is  a lighter  stroke  in  his  designing,  and  not  to 
have  made  his  figures  so  short.  He  exercised  his  art  several 
years  at  Haerlem,  with  great  reputation,  till  the  approach  of 
the  French  troops  alarmed  him  in  1672  ; so  that  in  the  reso- 
lution to  return  into  his  native  land, in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  hazards  from  the  events  of  war,  he  sold  his  pictures, 
furniture,  and  other  effects.  Arriving  at  Amsterdam  to  em- 
bark, he  met  with  a lover  of  painting,  who  engaged  him  to 
take  a lodging  in  his  house.  Ostade , obliged  by  his  civilities, 
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quitted  the  project  of  his  voyage,  and  worked  several  years 
in  making  that  beautiful  set  of  colored  designs  which  has 
since  passed  into  the  cabinet  of  Jonas  Witzen  ; where  there 
are  some  inns,  taverns,  smoaking-houses,  stables,  peasants- 
houses,  seen  from  without,  and  often  within,  with  an  uncom- 
mon understanding  of  color  and  truth.  The  pictures  of  this 
master  are  not  equal:  the  middling  ones,  which  are  ascribed 
improperly  to  him,  are  of  his  brother  Isaac,  who  was  his  dis- 
ciple, and  painted  in  the  same  taste,  Avithout  being  able  to 
attain  the  excellence  of  Adrian.  He  was  born  at  Lubeck, 
and  lived  usually  at  Haerlem,  where  death  surprised  him 
very  young,  denying  him  time  to  perfect  himself. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  lost  Adrian  Ostade  in  1685,  aged 
75,  very  much  regretted  by  all  true  lovers  of  painting.  His 
prints  engraved  by  his  own  hand,  in  aqua  fortis,  large  and 
small,  make  a set  of  fifty-four  pieces.  Vischer  and  Suyder- 
hoef,  and  others,  have  engraved  after  him. 

William  Dobson,  a gentleman  descended  of  a family 
very  eminent  in  St.  Alban’s,  was  born  hi  St.  Andrew's  pa- 
rish in  Holborn,  A.D.  1610.  Who  first  instructed  him  in 
the  use  of  his  pencil,  is  uncertain  : of  this  we  are  well  as- 
sured, that  he  was  put  out  early  apprentice  to  a Mr.  Peake , 
a stationer  and  dealer  in  pictures  ; and  that  nature,  his  best 
mistress,  inclined  himso  powerfully  to  the  practice  of  painting 
after  life,  that  had  his  education  been  answerable  to  his  ge- 
nius, England  might  have  been  as  proud  of  her  Dobson , as 
Venice  of  her  Titian , or  Flanders  of  her  Vandyke.  How 
much  he  owed  to  the  latter  of  those  great  men,  may  easily  be 
seen  in  all  his  works.  No  painter  ever  came  up  so  near  to 
the  perfection  of  that  excellent  master,  as  this  his  happy  im- 
itator. He  was  also  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Vandyke , 
in  presenting  him  to  King  Charles  I.  who  took  him  into  his 
immediate  protection,  kept  him  in  Oxford  all  the  while  his 
majesty  continued  in  that  city  ; sat  several  times  to  him  for 
his  picture,  and  induced  the  prince  of  Wales,  prince  Rupert, 
and  most  of  the  Lords  of  his  ccftirt,  to  do  so.  He  was  a fair, 
middle-sized  man,  of  a ready  wit,  and  pleasing  conversation  ; 
was  somewhat  loose  and  irregular  in  his  living  ; and  notwith- 
standing the  opportunities  which  he  had  of  making  his  for- 
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tune,  died  very  poor,  at  his  house  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  A.D. 
1647,  aged  37.  It  is  to  be  observed  of  this  artist,  that  as  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  want  suitable  helps  in  his  beginning  to 
apply  himself  to  painting,  so  he  also  wanted  more  encourage- 
ment than  the  unhappy  times  could  afford. 

Michael  Angelo  Pace,  born  A.D.  1610,  and  called  di 
Compidoglio,  because  of  an  office  he  had  in  the  capitol,  was  a 
disciple  of  Fioravadti , and  very  much  esteemed  in  Italy,  for 
his  admirable  talent  in  painting  fruit  and  still-life.  He  died 
in  Rome  A.D.  1670,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  of  whom 
Gio  Baptista,  the  eldest,  was  brought  up  to  History-painting, 
under  Francesco  Mola , and  went  into  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Spain  ; but  the  other,  called  Pietro , died  in  his  prime, 
ond  only  lived  just  long  enough  to  shew,  that  a few  years 
more  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in 
the  world. 

Pietro  Testa  was  born  at  Lucca,  in  the  dukedom  of 
Florence,  A.D.  1611  ; and  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
painting  at  home,  went  very  poor  to  Rome,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  school  of  Domenichino  ; but  afterwards  fixed  him- 
self in  that  of  Peter  Cortona.  He  was  so  indefatigable  in  his 
studies,  that  there  was  not  a piece  of  architecture,  a statue, 
a bas-relief,  a mouument,  or  the  least  fragment  of  antiquity, 
in  or  about  Rome,  that  he  had  not  designed  and  got  by  heart. 
He  was  a man  of  quick  head,  a ready  hand,  and  a lively 
spirit,  in  most  of  his  performances  ; but  yet  for  want  of  sci- 
ence, and  good  rules  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  his  genius, 
all  those  hopeful  qualities  ran  to  weeds,  and  produced  little 
else  but  monsters,  and  wild  extravagant  fancies  : he  tried 
very  often  to  make  himself  perfect  in  the  art  of  coloring,  but 
never  had  any  success  that  way;  and  indeed  was  chiefly  com- 
mended for  his  drawings  and  the  prints  which  he  etched. — 
He  was  drowned  in  the  Tyber,  A.D.  1650,  aged  82.  Some 
said  he  accidentally  fell  off  from  the  bank,  as  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  recover  his  hat,  which  the  wind  had  blown  into 
the  water.  But  others,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
morose  and  melancholy  temper  of  the  man,  thought  it  to  be 
a voluntary  and  premeditated  act. 

Charles  Alphonse  du  Fresnoy,  born  at  Paris  A.D. 
1611,  from  his  infancy  gave  such  extraordinary  proofs  of  his 
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attachment  to  the  muses,  that  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  greatest  poet  in  his  time,  if  the  art  of  painting,  a 
mistress  equally  beloved,  had  not  divided  and  weakened  his 
talent.  He  was  about  20  when  he  learnt  to  design  under 
Perrier  ax\dV ouet ; and  in  1634  went  to  Rome,  where  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship  with  Mignard  as  lasting  as 
life.  He  had  a soul  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a superficial 
knowledge  of  his  art.  He  resolved  to  go  to  the  root,  and  ex- 
tract the  quintessence.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  ; studied  anatomy  and  the  elements  of 
geometry,  with  the  rules  of  perspective  and  architecture  ; 
designed  after  the  life  in  the  academy  ; after  Raffaelle  in  the 
Vatican  ; and  after  antiquities  wherever  he  found  them  : and 
making  critical  remarks  as  he  gained  ground, drew  up  a body 
of  them  in  Latin  verse,  and  laid  the  plan  of  his  incompar- 
able poem,  de  arte  Graphica . In  conformity  to  the  princi- 
ples therin  established,  he  endeavored  to  execute  his  own 
thoughts.  But  as  he  never  had  been  well  instructed  in  the 
management  of  his  pencil,  his  hand  was  extremely  slow;  and 
beside,  having  employed  most  of  his  time  in  an  attention  to 
the  theory  of  painting,  he  had  so  little  left  for  practice,  that 
his  performances,  exclusive  of  his  copies  after  others,  do 
not  exceed  fifty  historical  pieces.  Of  all  his  compositions, 
his  poem  was  his  favorite  ; being  the  fruit  of  above  twenty 
years’  labor.  He  sent  it  to  the  masters  of  greatest  note  in  ail 
places  where  he  went,  particularly  to  Albani  and  Guercino, 
at  Bologna.  He  consulted  also  the  men  of  letters  and  the 
best  authors  on  painting,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated professors  of  the  art,  before  he  put  the  last  hand  to 
it.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  in  1656,  he  seemed  very  in- 
clinable to  give  it  to  the  public  ; but  whether  he  was  per- 
suaded that  a translation  would  make  it  of  more  general  use, 
or  was  unwilling  it  should  go  abroad  without  the  commen- 
tary,  which  he  promised  us  in  the  poem,  it  was  not  printed 
till  after  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D.  1665,  aged  54. — 
He  had  a particular  veneratiou  for  Titian, as  the  most  perfect 
imitator  of  nature,  and  followed  him  in  his  manner  of  color- 
ing as  he  did  the  Caracci  in  the  gusto  of  design.  Never  did  a 
French  master  come  so  near  Titian,  as  Fresnoy . Whatever 
he  may  want  in  his  pencil  to  make  him  famous  in  after-ages, 
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bis  pen  has  abundantly  supplied  ; and  his  poem  upon  paint- 
ing will  keep  his  name  alive  as  long  as  either  of  those  arts 
find  esteem  in  the  world. 

Gio  Francesco  Romanelli,  born  at  Viterbro  A.D.  1612, 
was  the  favorite  disciple  of  Peter  Cortona,  in  whose  school 
there  was  hardly  any  one  equal  to  him  for  correctness  of  de- 
sign, or  for  imitation  of  the  new  style  of  painting  introduced 
by  that  famous  master.  His  works  are  in  all  places  weli  es- 
teemed, but  more  especially  at  Rome, where  his  presentation 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  is  by  strangers  judged  to  be  of  Peter 
Cortona's  hand.  Died  A.D.  1665,  aged  50. 

John  Jouvenet,  a French  painter,  was  the  son  of  Law- 
rence Jouvenct,  also  a painter,  who  descended  from  a race  of 
painters  originally  of  Italy.  John  was  born  at  Rouen  1614. 
The  elements  of  his  art  were  taught  him  by  his  father,  who 
sent  him  to  Paris  for  improvement.  In  that  city  he  shortly 
became  a very  able  painter.  Le  Brun  being  sensible  of  his 
merit  employed  him  in  the  pieces  which  he  did  for  Lewis. — 
He  also  presented  him  to  the  academy  of  painting,  where  he 
was  received  with  applause  ; and  gave  him  for  his  chef  d' oeu- 
vre a picture  of  Esther  fainting  before  Ahasuerus,  which 
the  academicians  reckon  one  of  their  best  pieces.  After 
passing  through  all  the  offices  of  the  academy,  he  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  four  perpetual  rectors  nominated  on  the  death 
of  Mignard.  His  genius  lay  to  great  works  in  large  and 
spacious  places,  which  shew  that  he  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  best  masters  France  has  produced.  His  easel  pieces  are 
not  near  so  valuable  as  his  large  ones,  the  vivacity  of  his  ge- 
nius not  suffering  him  to  return  to  his  work  to  finish  it,  and 
there  are  but  few  of  these.  He  painted  a great  many  por- 
traits, some  of  which  are  in  esteem,  though  he  was  inferior 
in  that  way  to  several  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  was  struck  with  a palsy  on 
his  right  side,  so  that  having  tried  to  no  purpose  the  virtue 
of  mineral  waters,  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  paint  any 
longer.  However,  giving  a lecture  to  one  of  his  nephews, 
he  took  the  pencil  into  his  left  hand,  and  trying  to  retouch 
his  disciple’s  piece  in  some  places,  he  succeeded  so  ivell, 
that  it  encouraged  him  to  attempt  again,  till  at  last  he  deter- 
mined 
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mined  to  finish  with  his  left  hand  a large  ceiling  which  he 
had  begun  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  parliament  at  Rouen,  and 
a large  piece  of  the  Annunciation,  which  we  see  in  the  choir 
of  the  church  of  Paris.  These  are  his  last  works,  and  they 
are  no  ways  inferior  to  his  best.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1717, 
leaving  no  sons  to  inherit  his  genius  ; but  in  default  of  sons, 
he  had  a disciple  in  his  nephew,  who  after  his  death  was  re- 
ceived into  the  royal  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Salvator  Rosa,  a Neopolitan,  born  A.D.  1614,  in  both 
the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  that  Italy  produced  in  that  century. — 
In  the  first  his  province  was  satire,  in  the  latter  landscapes, 
battles,  havens,  &c.  with  small  history.  He  was  a disciple 
of  Daniele  Falcone , his  countryman,  an  artist  of  good  repute, 
whose  instructions  he  much  improved  by  his  study  after  the 
antiques, and  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  painters  that  went 
before  him.  He  was  famed  for  his  copious  and  florid  inven- 
tion, for  his  solid  judgment  in  the  ordering  of  his  pieces,  for 
the  genteel  and  uncommon  management  of  his  figures,  and 
his  general  knowledge  in  all  the  parts  of  painting  ; but  that 
which  gave  a more  particular  stamp  to  his  compositions,  was 
his  liberty  of  pencil,  and  the  noble  spirit  which  animated 
all  his  works.  Rome  was  the  place  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  ; courted  and  admired  by  all  men  of 
quality,  and  where  he  died  A.D.  1673,  aged  59.  It  is  said 
he  lived  a very  dissipated  youth,  and  that  he  even  associated 
with  banditti,  which  course  of  life  naturally  led  him,  as  are- 
treat,  into  those  wild  scenes  of  nature,  which  he  afterwards 
so  nobly  described  on  canvass.  Few  of  his  larger  works 
have  found  their  way  into  England  ; but  his  paintings  being- 
in  few  hands,  he  is  more  generally  known  by  his  prints,  of 
which  he  etched  a great  number.  They  chiefly  consist  of 
small  single  figures,  and  of  historical  pieces.  There  is  great 
delicacy  in  them  both  in  drawing  and  etching;  but  very  lit- 
tle strength  or  general  effect. 

Carlo  (commonly  called  Carlino)  Dolci , a Florentine, 
born  A.D.  16  16,  was  a disciple  of  Jacobo  Vignali , and  a man 
of  condition  and  property.  He  bad  a pencil  wonderfully  soft 
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and  beautiful,  which  he  consecrated  to  divine  subjects;  hav- 
ing rarely  painted  any  thing  else,  except  some  portraits,  in 
which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  sent  for  into  Germa- 
ny to  draw  the  Empress’s  picture.  His  talent  lay  in  finish- 
ing all  his  works  to  a degree  of  neatness  infinitely  surprising; 
but  his  hand  was  so  slow,  that,  if  we  may  believe  tradition, 
he  had  his  brain  turned  on  seeing  the  famous  Luca  Giordano 
dispatch  more  business  in  four  or  five  hours,  than  he  himself 
could  have  done  in  so  many  months.  He  died  1686,  aged  70. 

Sir  Peter  Lely,  an  excellent  painter  of  the  English 
school,  was  born  1617,  at  Westphalia,  in  Germany.  He  was 
bred  up  for  some  time  at  the  Hague,  and  afterwards  placed 
under  one  de  Grebber.  The  great  encouragement  which 
Charles  I.  gave  to  the  polite  arts,  and  to  painting  in  particu- 
lar, drew  him  to  England,  1641,  where  he  followed  his  natu- 
ral genius  at  first,  and  painted  landscapes  with  small  figures, 
as  also  historical  compositions  ; but  after  a while,  finding 
painting  more  patronized,  he  turned  his  study  that  way,  and 
shortly  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  surpassed  all  his  cotempo- 
raries. By  this  merit  he  became  perpetually  involved  in 
business,  and  he  was  thereby  prevented  from  going  to  Italy, 
to  finish  the  course  of  his  studies,  which  in  his  younger  days 
he  was  very  desirous  of.  However  he  made  himself  amends, 
by  getting  the  best  drawings,  prints,  and  paintings,  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  hands.  This  he  laboured  at  so  indus- 
triously, that  he  procured  the  best  chosen  collection  of  any 
one  of  his  time.  Among  these  were  the  better  part  of  the 
Arundel  collection,  which  he  had  from  that  family,  many  of 
which  were  sold  at  his  death,  at  prodigious  rates,  bearing  on 
them  his  usual  mark,  P.  L.  ; and  the  advantage  he  reaped 
from  it  appears  in  that  admirable  style  which  he  acquired  by 
daily  conversing  with  the  works  of  those  great  masters.  In 
his  correct  design  and  beautiful  coloring, but  especially  in  the 
graceful  air  of  his  heads,  and  the  variety  of  his  postures,  with 
his  exquisite  management  of  draperies,  he  excelled  most  of 
his  predecessors.  Yet  critics  remark  in  most  of  his  faces  a 
languishing  air  and  a drowsy  sweetness  peculiar  to  himself, 
for  which  they  reckon  him  a mannerist ; and  be  retained 
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a little  of  the  greenish  cast  in  his  complexions,  not  easily  for- 
getting the  colors  he  had  used  in  his  landscapes  ; which  last 
fault,  however  true  at  first,  it  is  well  known  he  left  off  in  his 
latter  days.  But  whatever  of  this  kind  may  be  objected  to  this 
painter,  it  is  certain  his  works  are  in  great  esteem  in  other 
parts,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  are  both  equally  valued  and 
envied;  for  at  that  time  no  country  exceeded  his  perfections, 
as  the  various  Beauties  of  the  age,  represented  by  his  hand,  suf- 
ficiently evince.  He  frequently  did  the  landscapes  in  his  own 
pictures  after  a different  manner  from  others,  and  better  than 
most  could  do.  He  was  likewise  a good  history-painter,  as 
many  pieces  now  among  us  shew.  His  crayon  pictures  were 
also  admirable,  and  those  are  commonly  reckoned  the  most 
valuable  of  his  pieces,  which  were  done  entirely  by  himself, 
without  any  other  assistance.  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
Lord-chamberlain, recommended  him  toCha.  I.  whose  picture 
he  drew,  when  prisoner  at  Hampton-court.  He  was  also  much 
favored  by  Charles  II.  who  made  him  his  principal  painter, 
knighted  him,  and  would  frequently  converge  with  him,  as  a 
person  of  good  natural  parts  and  acquired  knowledge.  He  was 
well  known  to, and  much  respected  by,  persons  of  the  greatest 
eminence  in  the  kingdom.  He  became  enamoured  of  a beauti- 
ful English  lady,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  married  ; and  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Kew,  in  the  county  of  Surry  (his  family 
remains  there  still)  to  which  he  often  retired  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  1680,  at  London,  and  was 
buried  at  Covent-garden  church,  where  a marble  monument 
is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  his  bust,  carved  by  Mr.  Gibbons, 
and  a Latin  epitaph,  written,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Flatman. 

Eustache  le  Sueur,  one  of  the  best  painters  which  the 
French  nation  has  produced,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1617,  and 
studied  the  principles  of  his  art  under  Simon  Vouet,  w hom  he 
infinitely  surpassed.  It  is  remarkable  that  Le  Sueur  v'as  never 
out  of  France,  and  yet  he  carried  his  art  to  perfection.  His 
works  shew  a grand  gusto  of  design,  which  wras  formed  upon 
antiquity,  and  after  the  best  Italian  masters.  He  invented  with 
ease,  and  his  execution  w as  always  worthy  of  his  designs,  he 
was  ingenious,  discreet,  and  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  ob- 
jects. His  attitudes  are  simple  and  noble;  his  expressions  fine, 
singular,  and  very  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  His  draperies 
are  set  after  the  gout  of  Iiajj'aellc’ s last  works.  He  knew  little 
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of  the  local  colors,  or  the  claro  obscuro : but  he  was  so  much 
master  of  the  other  parts  of  painting,  that  there  was  a great 
likelihood  of  his  throwing  off  Vouet's  manner  entirely,  had  he 
lived  longer,  and  once  relished  that  of  the  Venetian  school ; 
which  he  would  certainly  have  imitated  in  his  coloring,  as  he 
imitated  the  manner  of  the  Roman  school  in  his  designing. 
For,  immediately  after  Vouet's  death,  he  perceived  that  his 
master  had  led  him  out  of  the  way;  and  by  considering  the  an- 
tiques that  were  in  France,  and  the  designs  and  prints  of  the 
best  Italian  masters,  particularly  Baff'aelle's,  he  acquired  a 
more  refined  style  and  a happier  manner.  Le  Brun  could  not 
forbear  being  jealous  of  Le  Sueur,  who  did  not  mean  to  give 
any  man  pain,  for  he  had  great  simplicity  of  manners,  much 
candor,  and  exact  probity.  His  principal  works  are  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  April  30th,  1655,  38  years  of  age.  The  life  of 
>St.  Bruno,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians,  at  Paris,  is  reck- 
oned his  master-piece.  They  are  now  in  the  Louvre. 

John  Greenhill,  a very  ingenious  English  painter,  was 
descended  from  a good  family  in  Salisbury,  where  he  was 
born.  He  was  the  most  excellent  of  the  disciples  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely , who  is  said  to  have  considered  him  so  much  as  a rival, 
that  he  never  suffered  him  to  see  him  paint.  Greenhill , how- 
ever, prevailed  with  Sir  Peter  to  draw  his  wdfe’s  picture,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  observing  howr  he  managed  his  pen- 
cil; which  w'as  the  great  point  aimed  at.  This  gentleman  wras 
finely  qualified  by  nature,  for  both  the  sister-arts  of  painting 
and  poetry;  but  death  taking  advantage  of  his  loose  and  un- 
guarded manner  of  living,  snatched  him  away  betimes,  and 
only  suffered  him  just  to  leave  enough  of  his  hand,  to  make 
us  wish  he  had  been  more  careful  of  a life  so  likely  to  have 
done  great  honor  to  his  country.  This  painter  won  so  much 
on  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Behn,  that  she  endeavored  to  perpe- 
tuate his  memory  by  an  elegy,  to  be  found  among  her  works. 
We  know  not  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  death. 

William  Faithorne,  an  ingenious  English  engraver  and 
painter,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  After  the  civil  wars 
broke  out,  he  went  into  the  army  ; when  being  taken  prison- 
er in  Basing-house,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  Oliver, 
he  was  banished  into  France.  He  studied  several  years  under 
the  famous  Champagne,  and  arrived  to  a very  great  correct- 
ness of  drawing.  He  was  also  a great  proficient  in  engrav- 
ing* 
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ing,  as  likewise  in  painting,  especially  in  miniature,  of  which 
there  are  many  specimens  now  extant  in  England.  He  died 
in  Blackfriars,  in  1691,  when  he  was  nearly  75  years  of  age. 

William  Faithorne,  the  son,  who  performed  chiefly  in  mez- 
zo-tinto,  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  father. 

Sebastian  Bourdon,  an  eminent  French  painter,  born  at 
Montpellier  in  1610,  had  a genius  so  fiery  that  it  would  not 
let  him  reflect  sufficiently,  nor  study  the  essentials  of  his  art 
so  much  as  was  necessary  to  render  him  perfect  in  it.  He  was 
seven  years  at  Rome,  but  obliged  to  leave  it  before  he  had  fi- 
nished his  studies,  on  account  of  a quarrel.  However,  he  ac- 
quired so  much  reputation,  both  in  landscape  and  history, 
that,  upon  his  return  to  France,  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  who  was  made  Rector  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris.  The  fine  arts  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  wars  in  France,  he  travelled  to  Sweden, 
where  he  stayed  two  years.  He  was  very  well  esteemed,  and 
nobly  presented,  by  that  great  patroness  of  arts  and  sciences, 
Queen  Christiana , whose  portrait  he  made’.  He  succeeded 
better  in  landscapes  than  in  history-painting.  His  pieces  are 
seldom  finished  ; and  those  that  are  so  are  not  always  the 
finest.  He  laid  a wager  with  a friend,  that  he  would  paint  12 
heads,  after  the  life,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  in  a day;  he  won 
it:  and  these  heads  are  said  not  to  be  the  worst  things  he  ever 
did.  He  drew  a vast  number  of  pictures.  His  most  consider- 
able pieces  are  “ The  Gallery  of  M.  de  Bretonvilliers,"  in  the 
isle  of  Notre-Dame;  and,  “The  seven  Works  of  Mercy,” 
which  he  etched  himself.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his 
performances  is  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,"  drawn  for 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame  : it  is  kept  as  one  of  the  choicest 
rarities  of  that  cathedral.  Bourdon  was  a Calvinist ; much  va- 
lued and  respected,  however,  in  a Popish  country,  because 
his  life  and  manners  were  good.  He  died  in  1673,  aged  54. 

Charles  le  Brun,  an  illustrious  French  painter,  of  Scot- 
tish extraction,  was  born  in  1619.  His  father  was  a statuary 
by  profession.  At  three  years  of  age  it  is  reported  he  drew 
figures  with  charcoal  ; and  at  1 2 he  drew  the  picture  of  his 
uncle  so  well,  that  it  still  passes  for  a fine  piece.  His  father 
being  employed  in  the  gardens  atSeguier,and  having  brought 
his  son  with  him,  the  Chancellor  of  that  name  took  a likino-  to 
him,  and  placed  him  with  Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent  painter, 
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was  greatly  surprised  at  young  Le  Brim's  amazing  profiency. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Fontainbleau,  to  take  copies  of 
some  of  Raffaelle' s pieces.  The  Chancellor  sent  him  next  to 
Italy,  and  supported  him  there  for  six  years.  Le  Brun , in  his 
return,  met  with  the  celebrated  Poussin,  by  whose  conversa- 
tion he  greatly  improved  himself  in  his  art,  and  contracted  a 
friendship  with  him  which  lasted  as  long  as  their  lives.  Car- 
dinal Mazarine,  a good  judge  of  painting,  took  great  notice 
of  Le  Brim,  and  often  sat  by  him  while  he  was  at  work.  A 
picture  of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  finished  in  1651,  raised  his 
reputation  to  the  highest  pitch.  Soon  after  this  the  King,  on 
the  representation  of  M.  Colbert,  made  him  his  first  painter, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  His  Majesty 
employed  two  hours  every  day  in  looking  upon  him  whilst 
he  was  painting  the  family  of  Darius , at  Fontainbleau. 
.About  1662  he  began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  set  the  ac- 
tions of  that  conqueror  in  a more  glorious  light  than  Quintus 
Curtius  in  his  history.  He  procured  several  advantages  for  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris,  and  form- 
ed the  plan  of  another  for  the  students  of  his  own  nation  at 
Rome.  There  was  scarce  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement 
of  the  fine  arts  in  which  he  was  not  consulted.  It  was  through 
the  interest  of  M.  Colbert  that  the  King  gave  him  the  direc- 
tion of  all  his  works,  and  particularly  of  his  royal  manufac- 
tory at  the  Gobelins,  where  he  had  a handsome  house,  with  a 
liberal  salary  assigned  to  him.  He  was  also  made  Director  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  shewed  the  greatest 
zeal  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  in  France.  Fie  was  endowed 
with  a vast  inventive  genius,  which  extended  itself  to  arts  of 
every  kind.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
manners  of  all  nations.  Besides  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
behaviour  was  so  genteel,  and  his  address  so  pleasing,  that  he 
attracted  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  whole  court  of 
France,  where,  by  the  places  and  pensions  conferred  on  him 
by  the  King,  he  made  a very  considerable  figure.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  the  Gobelins,  in  1 690,  leaving  a wife,  but  no  chil- 
dren. Fie  was  author  of  a curious  treatise  “ Of  Physiogno- 
my,” and  of  another,  “Of  the  Characters  of  the  Passions.” 
The  paintings  which  gained  him  the  greatest  reputation  were, 
besides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  those  he  finished 
at  Fontainbleau,  the  stair-case  at  Versailles,  but  especially  the 
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grand  gallery  there,  which  was  the  last  of  his  works,  and  is 
said  to  have  taken  him  up  fourteen  years.  A more  particular 
account  of  these,  or  a general  character  of  his  other  perfor- 
mances, would  take  up  too  much  room  here.  Those  who 
want  further  satisfaction  on  this  subject,  may  consult  the 
writings  of  his  countrymen,  who  have  been  very  lavish  in  his 
praises,  and  very  full  in  their  accounts  of  his  works. 

Philip  Wouvermans,  an  excellent  painter  of  Holland, 
born  at  Haerlem  in  1620,  was  the  son  of  Paul  Wouvermans , 
a tolerable  history-painter;  of  whom,  however,  he  did  not 
learn  the  principles  of  his  art,  but  of  John  Wynants,  an  ex- 
cellent painter  of  Haerlem.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
was  in  Italy,  or  ever  quitted  the  city  of  Haerlem  ; though  no 
man  deserved  more  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
some  powerful  prince  than  he  did.  He  is  one  instance,  among 
a thousaud,  to  prove  that  oftentimes  the  greatest  merit  re- 
mains without  either  recompence  or  honor.  His  works  have 
all  the  excellencies  we  can  wish,  high  finishing,  correctness, 
agreeable  composition,  and  a taste  for  coloving,  joined  with  a 
force  that  approaches  to  the  Caracci's.  The  pieces  he  paint- 
ed in  his  latter  time  have  a grey  or  bluish  cast : they  are  fi- 
nished with  too  much  labor,  and  his  grounds  look  too  much 
like  velvet:  but  those  he  did  in  his  prime  are  free  from  these 
faults,  and  equal  in  coloring  and  correctness  to  any  thing 
Italy  can  produce.  Wouvermans  generally  enriched  his  land- 
scapes with  huntings,  encampment  of  armies,  and  other  sub- 
jects where  horses  naturally  enter,  which  he  designed  better 
than  any  painter  of  his  time:  there  are  also  some  battles  and 
attacks  of  villages  by  his  hand.  These  beautiful  works,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation,  did  not  make  him  rich  : on  the 
contrary,  having  a numerous  family,  and  being  but  indiffe- 
rently paid  for  his  work,  he  lived  very  meanly;  and  though  he 
painted  quick,  and  was  very  laborious,  he  had  much  ado  to 
maintain  himself.  The  misery  of  his  condition  determined 
him  not  to  bring  up  any  of  his  children  to  painting:  in  his 
last  hours,  which  happened  at  Haerlem  in  1668,  he  burnt  a 
box  filled  with  his  studies  and  designs,  saying,  “ I have  been 
“ so  ill  paid  for  my  labors,  that  I would  not  have  those  de- 
“ signs  engage  my  son  in  so  miserable  a profession.” 

Nicholas  Mignard,  an  ingenious  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Troyes;  whence,  having  learned  the  rudimeuts  of  his 
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art,  he  went  to  Italy.  On  his  return  he  married  at  Avignon, 
which  occasioned  him  to  be  called  Mignard  of  Avignon.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  at  the  court  and  at  Paris,  and  be- 
came Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  He  excelled  prin- 
cipally in  coloring;  and  there  are  a great  number  of  portraits 
and  historical  pieces  of  his  doing.  He  died  of  a dropsy  in 
1668,  leaving  behind  him  a brother,  Peter  Mignard,  who 
succeeded  M.  Le  Brun  in  1690,  as  first  painter  to  the  King, 
and  as  Director  and  Chancellor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting.  He  died  March  13,  1695,  aged  84.  His  portraits 
are  extremely  beautiful. 

Cavalier  Giacinto  Brandi,  born  at  Poli,  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical State,  A.D.  1623,  was  one  of  the  best  masters  that 
came  out  of  the  school  of  Lanfranc.  His  performances  in 
the  cupolas  and  ceilings  of  several  of  the  Roman  churches 
and  palaces  are  sufficient  evidence  that  there  was  nothing 
wanting,  either  in  his  head  or  hand,  to  merit  the  reputation 
and  honor  he  acquired.  Died  A.D.  1691,  aged  68. 

Peter  Paul  Pughet,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that 
France  ever  produced,  though  not  mentioned  by  any  of  their 
own  writers,  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1623.  We  have  no 
account  of  his  education  in  this  art;  but  in  his  manner  he  re- 
sembled Michael  Angelo,  without  imbibing  his  faults ; being 
both  more  delicate  and  more  natural  than  that  great  master  : 
like  whom  too,  Pughet  united  the  talents  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture.  Not  contented  with  animating  the 
marble,  and  rendering  it  in  appearance  as  flexible  as  flesh  it- 
self, when  he  was  called  upon  to  exert  his  skill,  he  raised 
and  adorned  palaces  in  a manner  that  proved  him  a judicious 
architect;  and,  when  he  committed  the  charming  produc- 
tions of  his  imagination  to  canvass,  he  painted  such  pictures 
as  the  delighted  beholder  was  never  tired  with  viewing.  He 
died  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  1695. 

Philippo  Lauro  was  born  in  Rome,  A.D.  1623,  and  train- 
ed up  to  painting  under  his  brother-in-law  Angelo  Carosello , 
whom  he  assisted  in  many  of  his  works,  and  always  acquitted 
himself  with  applause.  But,  upon  leaving  his  master,  he 
pursued  his  own  genius,  in  a style  quite  different  from  him; 
and  contracting  his  talent  into  a narrower  compass,  confined 
his  pencil  to  small  figures,  and  histories  in  little.  He  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  Rome,  highly  valued  for  his  rich  vein  of 
invention  and  accurate  judgment,  for  the  purity  of  bis  out- 
line 
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line,  the  delicacy  of  his  coloring,  and  the  graceful  spirit  that 
brightened  all  his  compositions.  Died  A.D.  1694,  aged  71. 

Carlo  Maratti  was  born  at  Camorano,  near  Ancona, 
A.D.  1625.  He  came  a poor  boy  to  Rome,  at  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  at  twelve  recommended  himself  so  advantage- 
ously to  Andrea  Sacchi , by  his  designs  after  Raffaelle,  in  the 
Vatican,  that  he  took  him  into  his  school,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  25  years,  to  the  deatli  of  his  master.  His  graceful 
and  beautiful  ideas  were  the  occasion  of  his  being  generally 
employed  in  painting  Madonnas  and  female  saints.  Hence 
Salvator  Rosa  satirically  nick-named  him  Carluccio  della  Ma- 
donna. This  he  was  so  far  from  reckoning  a diminution  of  his 
character,  that  in  the  inscription  on  his  monument  at  Termini 
([daced  there  by  himself  nine  years  before  his  decease)  he  calls 
it ic  gloriosum  cognomentum”  and  professes  his  particular  de- 
votion to  the  blessed  Virgin.  He  possessed  an  excellent  style, 
great  elegance  of  handling,  and  correctness  of  outline.  From 
the  finest  statues  and  pictures  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  most  perfect  forms,  and  charming  airs  of  heads,  which  he 
sketched  with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  Pannegiano,  ex- 
cepting that  author’s  profiles.  He  has  produced  a nobler  va- 
riety of  draperies,  more  artfully  managed,  more  richly  orna- 
mented, and  with  greater  propriety,  than  even  the  best  of  the 
moderns.  He  was  inimitable  in  adorning  the  head,  and  in  the 
disposal  of  the  hair  : and  his  elegant  forms  of  hands  and  feet, 
(so  truly  in  character)  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  Raffaelle  him- 
self. Among  the  many  excellent  talents  he  possessed,  grace- 
fulness was  the  most  conspicuous.  And  to  him  may  be  applied 
what  Pausanias  tells  us  was  to  Apelles:  “ That  such  and  such 
“ a master  surpassed  in  some  particulars  of  the  art,  but  in 
“ gracefulness  he  was  superior  to  them  all.”  It  is  endless  to  re- 
count the  celebrated  pieces  of  this  great  man,  which  might 
have  been  more  numerous,  had  he  been  as  intent  upon  acquir- 
ing riches  as  fame.  He  executed  nothing  slightly,  often  chang- 
ed his  design,  and  almost  always  for  the  better:  and  therefore 
his  pictures  were  long  in  hand.  It  had  been  objected  by  some 
critics  that  his  works,  from  about  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
were  faintly  and  languidly  colored.  But  he  knew  by  experi- 
ence that  shadows  gain  strength,  and  grow  deeper  by  time  ; 
and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  pieces  confute  their  error. 
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He  made  several  admirable  portraits  of  popes,  cardinals,  and 
other  people  of  distinction  ; from  whom  he  received  high 
testimonies  of  esteem  ; as  he  likewise  did  from  almost  all 
the  monarchs  and  princes  of  Europe,  in  his  time.  In  his  ear- 
lier days,  for  subsistence,  he  etched  a few  prints,  of  his  own 
invention  and  after  others,  with  equal  spirit  and  correctness. 
He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  paintings  in  the  Pope’s  Cha- 
pel, and  the  Vatican,  by  Innocent  XI.  confirmed  therein  by 
his  successors,  and  received  the  additional  honor  of  knight- 
hood from  the  pope.  He  erected  two  noble  monuments  for 
Raffaelle  and  Hannibal,  at  his  own  expence,  in  the  Pantheon. 
How  well  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  profession  appears 
by  his  answer  to  a Roman  prince,  who  taxed  him  with  the 
excessive  price  of  his  pictures.  He  told  him  there  was  a vast 
debt  due  from  the  world  to  the  famous  artists  his  predecssors, 
and  that,  he,  as  their  rightful  successor,  was  come  to  claim 
the  arrear.  His  abilities  in  painting  were  accompanied  with 
a great  many  Christian  and  moral  virtues,  particularly  with 
an  extensive  charity,  which  crowned  all  the  rest.  Died 
A.D.  1713,  aged  88. 

H is  chief  disciples  were  Nicolo  Berettoni,  who  died  long 
before  him,  and  Giuseppe  Chiari.  The  former  carried  color- 
ing to  a great  height,  especially  in  his  frescos,  at  the  Altieri 
palace.  It  is  said  indeed  his  master  was  his  constant  coadju- 
tor ; and  his  works  have  succeeded  the  better  for  it. 

Luca  Giodarno,  was  born  in  1632,  at  Naples,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Joseph  Ribera,  ( i.  e.  Spagnolelto)  whose 
works  attracted  him  so  powerful)}',  that  he  left  his  childish 
amusements  for  the  pleasure  he  found  in  looking  on  them. — ■ 
So  manifest  an  inclination  forpainting,  determined  his  father, 
a middling  painter,  to  place  him  under  that  master,  with 
whom  he  made  such  advances,  that  at  seven  years  old  his 
productions  were  surprising.  Hearing  of  those  excellent 
paintings  that  are  at  Venice  and  Rome,  he  quitted  Naples  in 
private  for  Rome.  He  attached  himself  to  the  manner  of  Pi- 
etro da  Cortona,  whom  he  assisted.  His  father,  who  had 
been  looking  for  him, found  him  at  work  in  St.  Peter's.  From 
Rome  they  set  out  together  to  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Venice. 
At  every  place  Luca  made  sketches  and  studies  from  the 
works  of  all  the  great  masters,  but  especially  Paul  Veronese, 
whom  he  always  purposed  for  his  model.  It  is  said  Giordano 
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had  been  so  great  a copier,  that  he  had  copied  the  rooms  and 
apartments  of  the  Vatican  a dozen  times,  and  the  battle  of 
Constantine  twenty.  He  also  went  to  Florence,  where  he  be- 
gan afresh  to  study,  copying  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci , 
Michael  Angelo,  and.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  went  back  to  Rome, 
whence,  after  a very  short  stay,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and 
there  married  against  his  father’s  inclinations,  who  appre- 
hended such  an  engagement  might  lessen  his  attention  to  his 
profession.  After  seeing  the  paintings  at  Rome  and  Venice, 
Luca  quitted  his  master’s  manner,  and  formed  to  himself  a 
taste  and  manner,  which  partook  somewhat  of  all  the  other  ex- 
cellent masters;  whence  Bellori  calls  him  the  ingenious  bee, 
who  extracted  his  honey  from  the  flowers  of  the  best  artists. 
His  reputation  was  soon  so  well  established,  that  all  public 
works  were  entrusted  to  him,  and  ne  executed  them  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  knowledge.  Some  of  his  pictures  being- 
carried  into  Spain,  so  much  pleased  Charles  II.  that  he  engag- 
ed him  to  his  court  in  1692,  to  paint  the  Jtscurial,  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  as  a great  painter.  The  king  and  queen 
often  went  to  see  him  work,  and  commanded  him  to  be  cover- 
ed in  their  presence.  In  the  space  of  two  years,  he  finished 
the  ten  arched  roofs  and  the  stair-case  of  the  Escurial.  He 
afterwards  painted  the  grand  saloon  of  Buen  Retiro , the  sa- 
cristy of  the  great  church  of  Toledo,  the  Chapel  of  the  Lady 
of  Atocho,  the  ceiling  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Madrid,  and 
other  works.  He  was  so  engaged  to  his  business,  that  he  did 
not  even  rest  from  it  on  holidays,  for  which  being  reproached 
by  a painter  of  his  acquaintance,  he  answered,  “ If  I were  to 
“ let  my  pencils  rest,  they  would  grow  rebellious,  and  I should 
“ not  be  able  to  bring  them  to  order  without  trampling  on 
“ them.”  His  lively  humor  and  smart  repartees  amused  the 
whole  court.  The  Queen  of  Spain,  one  day  enquiring  after 
his  family,  wanted  to  know  what  sort  of  a woman  his  wife 
was?  Giordano  painted  her  on  the  spot  in  a picture  he  was  at 
work  upon,  and  shewed  her  to  the  Queen ; who  was  the  more 
surprised,  as  she  had  not  perceived  what  he  was  about,  and 
was  so  pleased,  that  she  took  off  her  necklace,  and  desired 
him  to  present  it  to  his  wife  in  her  name.  He  had  so  happy 
a memory,  that  he  recollected  the  manners  of  all  the  great 
masters,  and  had  the  art  of  imitating  them  so  well,  as  to  oc- 
casion frequent  mistakes.  The  King  shewed  him  a picture 
Vol.  IV.  S part  2.  of 
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of  Bassano,  expressing  his  concern  that  he  had  not  a compa- 
nion : Giordano  painted  one  for  him  so  exactly  in  Bassano1  & 
manner,  that  it  was  taken  for  a picture  of  that  master. 

The  great  works  Giordano  had  executed  in  Spain,  gave 
him  stiil  greater  reputation  when  he  returned  to  Naples,  so 
that  he  could  not  supply  the  eagerness  of  the  citizens,  though 
he  worked  so  quick.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  bespoken  a pic- 
ture of  St.  Francis  Xavier , complaining  to  the  Viceroy  that 
he  would  not  finish  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
altar  of  that  saint  on  his  festival,  which  was  just  at  hand ; find- 
ing himself  pressed  on  all  sides,  he  painted  this  piece  in  a day 
and  a half.  Oftentimes  he  painted  a Virgin  holding  a Jesus, 
and,  without  any  rest,  in  an  hour,  would  finish  a half-length ; 
and  for  dispatch,  not  waiting  the  cleaning  of  his  pencils, 
would  lay  on  his  colours  with  his  finger.  His  manner  had 
great  lightness  and  harmony  : he  understood  fore-shortening, 
but  as  he  trusted  to  the  great  practice  of  his  hand,  he  often 
exposed  to  the  public  pictures  that  were  very  indifferent, 
and  very  little  studied,  in  which  he  appears  also  to  have  been 
incorrect,  and  little  acquainted  with  anatomy.  Nobody  ever 
painted  so  much  as  Giordano , not  even  Tintoret ; his  school 
grew  into  such  repute,  that  there  was  a great  resort  to  it 
from  Rome  and  all  quarters;  he  loved  his  disciples,  whose 
works  he  touched  with  great  readiness,  and  assisted  them 
with  his  designs,  which  he  gave  them  with  pleasure.  His  ge- 
nerosity prompted  him  to  make  presents  of  altar-pieces  to 
churches  that  were  not  able  to  purchase  them.  He  painted, 
gratis,  the  cupola  of  St.  Bridget  for  his  reputation,  and  touch- 
ed it  over  a second  time.  By  a particular  dexterity  of  ma- 
nagement, that  roof,  which  is  rather  flat,  seems  much  elevated, 
by  the  lightness  of  the  clouds  which  terminate  the  perspective. 

Two  Neapolitans,  having  sat  for  their  pictures,  neglected 
to  send  for  them  when  they  Avere  finished.  Giordano , having 
Avaited  a great  while  without  hearing  from  them,  painted  an 
ox’s  head  on  one,  and  a jew’s  cap  on  the  other,  and  exposed 
them  in  that  manner:  on  the  news  whereof  they  brought  him 
the  money,  begging  him  to  efface  the  ridiculous  additions. 
Though  his  humor  was  gay,  he  always  spoke  well  of  his  bro- 
ther painters,  and  received  any  hints  that  were  given  him 
with  great  candor  and  docility.  The  commerce  he  had  with 
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several  men  of  learning  was  of  great  use  to  him:  they  furnished 
him  with  elevated  thoughts,  reformed  his  own,  and  instructed 
him  in  history  and  fable,  which  he  had  never  read.  His  la- 
bors were  rewarded  with  great  riches,  which  he  left  to  his 
family,  who  lost  him  at  Naples  in  1705,  when  he  was  73. 
His  monument  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Bridget,  before  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicolas  de  Bari,  which  is  all  of  his  hand. 

Ciro  Ferri,  a Roman,  born  A.  D.  1628,  a faithful  imitator 
of  Peter  Cortona,  under  whom  he  was  bred  : and  to  whom  he 
came  so  near  in  his  ideas,  his  invention,  and  his  manner  of 
painting,  that  he  was  chosen  (preferably  to  Peter  Testa,  and 
Romanelli,  his  fellow  disciples)  to  finish  those  pictures,  which 
his  master  left  imperfect  at  his  death.  He  had  an  excellent 
taste  in  architecture,  and  drew  several  designs  for  the  public. 
He  made  cartoons  for  some  of  the  Mosaic-works  in  the  Vati- 
can : and  having  in  a great  many  noble  performances  distin- 
guished himself,  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  his  genius,  died 
A.  D.  1690,  aged  62. 

Christopher  Wren,  a learned  and  most  illustrious  Eng- 
lish architect  and  mathematician,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family  of  that  name  at  Binchester,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  Christopher  was  born  at  Knoyle,  October  20,  1632; 
and  while  very  young,  discovered  a surprising  turn  for  learn- 
ing, especially  for  the  mathematics.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
and  admitted  a gentleman  commoner  at  Wad  ham-college,  at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  : and  the  advancement  he  made 
there  in  mathematical  knowledge,  before  he  was  sixteen,  was 
very  extraordinary,  and  even  astonishing. 

August  1 657,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Astronomy  inGre- 
sham-college;  and  his  lectures,  which  were  much  frequented, 
tended  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  real  knowledge. 

Among  his  other  eminent  accomplishments,  he  had  gained 
so  considerable  a skill  in  architecture,  that  he  was  sent  for  the 
same  year  from  Oxford,  by  order  of  Charles  II.  to  assist  Sir 
John  Denham,  surveyor-general  of  his  Majesty’s  works. 

In  1663,  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; being 
one  of  those  who  were  first  appointed  by  the  Council,  after 
the  grant  of  their  Charter. 

In  1665,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  not  only  surveyed  all 
the  buildings  of  note  in  Paris,  and  made  excursions  to  other 
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places,  but  took  particular  notice  of  what  was  most  remark- 
able in  mechanics,  and  contracted  acquaintance  with  all  the 
considerable  virtuosi.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  appoint- 
ed architect,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reparation 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Within  a few  datrs  after  the  fire  of 
London,  September  2,  1666,  he  drew  a plan  for  a new  city. 

Upon  the  decease  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  March  1 688,  he 
succeeded  him  as  Surveyor-General  of  his  Majesty’s  works. 
The  Theatre  at  Oxford  will  be  a lasting  monument  of  his  great 
abilities  as  an  architect;  which  curious  work  was  finished  in 
1669.  In  this  structure  the  admirable  contrivance  of  the  flat 
roof,  being  eighty  feet  over  one  way,  and  seventy  the  other, 
without  any  arched  work  or  pillars  to  support  it,  is  particularly 
remarkable.  But  the  conflagration  of  the  city  of  London  gave 
him  many  opportunities  afterwards  of  employing  his  genius 
in  that  way;  when,  besides  other  works  of  the  crown  con- 
tinued under  his  care,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  the  parochial 
Churches,  and  other  public  structures,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  that  dreadful  calamity,  were  rebuilt  from  his  de- 
signs, and  under  his  direction ; in  the  management  of  which 
affair,  he  was  assisted  in  the  measurements,  and  laying  out  of 
private  property,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Hooke. 

About  the  year  1675,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Coghill,  of  Blechington,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  of  his  own  name;  and  she  dying  soon  after,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Lord  Fitz-William,  baron  of  Lifford  in 
Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter.  In  1 680  he 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Royal  Society  ; afterwards  ap- 
pointed Architect  and  Commissioner  of  Chelsea-college;  and 
in  1684,  Principal  Officer  and  Comptroller  of  the  works  in  the 
Castle  of  Windsor.  He  sat  twice  in  Parliament,  as  a represen- 
tative for  two  different  boroughs;  first,  for  Plympton  in 
Devonshire  in  1685,  and  again  in  170©  for  Melcomb  Regis  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  died  Feb.  25,  1723,  aged  91,  and  was  in- 
terred with  great  solemnity  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  the  vault 
under  the  south  wing  of  the  choir,  near  the  east  end. 

Among  "the  many  public  buildings  (50  or  60)  erected  by  him 
in  the  city  of  London,  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Walbroke, 
that  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  the  Monument,  and  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul , have  more  especially  drawn  the  attention  of  foreign 
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connoisseurs.  The  church  of  Walbroke,  is  famous  all  over 
Europe,  and  is  justly  reputed  his  master- piece.  Perhaps  Italy 
itself  can  produce  no  modern  building  that  can  vie  with  this  in 
taste  or  proportion : and  foreigners  justly  call  our  judgment  in 
question,  for  understanding  its  graces  no  better.  The  steeple 
of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  is  particularly  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
Monument  is  a pillar  of  the  Doric  order ; the  pedestal  is  40  feet 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  column  15  feet,  and  the  altitude  of 
the  whole  202  ; it  was  begun  in  1671,  and  finished  in  1677. 
Of  St.  Paul' s Church,  the  first  stone  was  laid  the  21st  of  June 
1675  ; the  body  finished,  and  the  cross  set  up,  in  1711. 

John  Riley,  born  in  London,  A.  D.  1 646,  was  instructed  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  painting  by  Mr.  Sou^andMr.  Fuller ; but 
left  them  while  he  was  very  young,  and  began  to  practise  after 
the  life:  yet  acquired  no  great  reputation,  till  after  the  death 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely , whom  he  succeeded  in  the  favor  of  King 
Charles  II.  Upon  the  accession  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Maiy  to  the  crown,  he  was  sworn  their  principal  painter;  which 
place  he  had  not  enjoyed  in  the  preceding  reign,  though  King 
James,  and  his  Queen,  were  both  pleased  to  be  drawn  by  his 
hand.  He  was  very  diligent  in  the  imitation  of  nature;  and  by 
studying  the  life, rather  than  following  any  particular  manner, 
arrived  to  a pleasing  and  most  agreeable  style  of  painting.  His 
peculiar  excellence  was  a head,  especially  the  coloring  part 
He  was  a gentleman  extremely  courteous  in  his  behavior,  en- 
gaging in  his  conversation,  and  prudent  in  his  actions.  He  was 
a dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  brother,  a kind  master,  and  a 
faithful  friend.  He  never  was  guilty  of  a piece  of  vanity'  (too 
common  among  artists)  of  saying  mighty  things  on  his  own  be- 
half; but  contented  himself  with  letting  his  works  speak  for 
him;  he  died  of  the  gout,  A.  D.  1691,  aged  45. 

Francis  le  Moine,  an  excellent  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1688,  and  trained  up  under  Gal/oche,  Professor  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  of  which  he  himself  became  afterwards 
Professor.  Le  Moine  painted  the  grand  saloon,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  into  the  apartments  of  Versailles,  and  represents  the 
apotheosis  of  Hercules.  He  was  four  years  about  it ; and  the 
King,  to  shew  how  well  pleased  he  was  with  it,  made  him  his 
first  painter  in  1736,  and  some  time  after  added  a pension  of 
‘8000  livres  to  the  600  he  had  before.  A fit  of  lunacy  seized 
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this  painter  the  year  after,  during  which  he  run  himself 
through  with  his  sword,  and  died,  June  4,  1737,  aged  49. 

William  Hogarth  was  born  in  1697,  or  1698,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin  Ludgate.  “ He  was  bound,”  says  Mr. 
Walpole , “ to  a mean  engraver  of  arms  on  plate.”  Probably 
choosing  this  occupation,  as  it  required  some  skill  in  drawing, 
which  he  contrived  assiduously  to  cultivate. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  he  set  out  one  Sunday,  with  two 
or  three  companions,  on  an  excursion  to  Higbgate  The 
weather  being  hot,  they  went  into  a public-house,  w here  they 
had  not  been  long,  before  a quarrel  arose  betw'een  some  per- 
sons in  the  same  room.  One  of  the  disputants  struck  the  other 
on  the  head  with  a quart  pot,  and  cut  him  very  much.  The 
blood  running  down  the  man’s  face,  together  with  the  agony 
of  the  wound,  which  had  distorted  his  features  into  a hideous 
grin,  presented  Hogarth,  who  shewed  himself  thus  early  “ap- 
prised of  the  mode  nature  had  intended  he  should  pursue,” 
with  too  laughable  a subject  to  be  overlooked.  He  drew  out 
his  pencil  and  produced  on  tfye  spot  one  of  the  most  ludicrous 
figures  that  ever  was  seen  : being  an  exact  likeness  of  the  man, 
his  antagonist,  and  the  principal  persons  gathered  round  him. 

It  is  presumed  that  he  began  business,  on  his  own  account, 
at  least  as  early  as  1720.  His  first  employment  seems  to  have 
been  the  engraving  of  arms  and  shop-bills.  The  next  step  was 
to  design  and  furnish  plates  for  booksellers. 

It  was  Mr.  Hogarth's  custom  to  sketch  out  on  the  spot  any 
remarkable  face  which  particularly  struck  him:  being  once  at 
the  Bedford  coffee-house,  he  was  observed  to  draw  something 
with  a pencil  on  his  nail,  which  proved  to  be  the  countenance 
(a  whimsical  one)  of  a person  who  was  then  at  a small  distance. 

While  Hogarth  was  painting  the  “ Rake’s  Progress,”  he 
had  a summer  residence  at  Isleworth ; and  never  failed  to 
question  the  company  who  came  to  see  these  pictures,  if  they 
knew  for  whom  one  or  another  figure  wras  designed.  When 
they  guessed  wrong,  he  set  them  right. 

In  1730,  Mr.  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  child.  This  union,  in- 
deed, was  a stolen  one,  and  consequently  without  the  approba- 
tion of  Sir  James,  who,  considering  the  youth  of  his  daughter, 
then  barely  1 8,  and  the  slender  finances  of  her  husband,  as  yet 
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an  obscure  artist,  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  match. 
Soon  after  this  period,  however,  he  began  his  “ Harlot’s  Pro- 
gress” (the  coffin  in  the  last  plate  is  inscribed  Sept.  2,  1731) ; 
and  was  advised  by  Lady  Thornhill  to  have  some  of  the  scenes 
in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  father-in-law.  Accordingly,  one 
morning,  Mrs.  Hogarth  conveyed  several  of  them  into  his  din- 
ing-room. When  he  arose,  he  enquired  from  whence  they  came, 
and  being  told  by  whom  they  were  introduced,  he  cried  out, 
“ Very  well ; the  man  who  can  furnish  representations  like 
<c  these,  can  also  maintain  a wife  without  a portion.”  He  de- 
signed this  remark  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  purse-strings 
close;  but  soon  after,  became  reconciled  and  generous  to  the 
young  people. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  had  summer  lodgings  at 
South  Lambeth  ; and  being  intimate  with  Mr.  Tyers,  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  theSpring-Gardens  at  Vauxhall, 
by  the  hint  of  embellishing  them  with  paintings, some  of  which 
were  the  suggestions  of  his  own  truly  comic  pencil.  For  his 
assistance,  Mr.  Tyers  gratefullv  presented  him  with  a gold 
ticket  of  admission  for  himself  and  his  friends,  inscribed 

IN  PERPETUAM  BENEFICII  MEMORI AM. 

In  1733,  his  genius  became  conspicuously  known.  The  third 
scene  of  his  “ Harlot’s  Progress”  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  great.  At  a Board  of  Treasury  which  was  held  a dav 
or  two  after  the  appearance  of  that  print,  a copy  of  it  was 
shewn  by  one  of  the  Lords,  as  containing,  among  other  excel- 
lencies, a striking  likeness  of  Sir  John  Gonson.  It  gave  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  from  theTreasury  each  Lord  repaired  to  the 
print-shop  for  a copy  of  it,  and  Hogarth  rose  completely  into 
fame. 

In  this  work  he  launches  out  his  young  adventurer  a simple 
girl  upon  the  town,  and  conducts  her  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  wretchedness  to  a premature  death.  This  was  paint- 
ing to  the  understanding  and  to  the  heart;  none  had  ever  be- 
fore made  the  pencil  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  morality 
and  instruction  ; nor  was  the  success  of  Hogarth  confined  to 
his  persons.  One  of  his  excellencies  consisted  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  furniture  of  his  pieces;  for  as  in  sublime  and  his- 
torical representations  the  fewer  trivial  circumstances  are  per- 
mitted to  divide  the  spectator’s  attention  from  the  principal  fi- 
gures, the  greater  is  their  force;  so  in  scenes  copied  from  fa- 
miliar 
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miliar  life,  a proper  variety  of  little  domestic  images  throws 
a degree  of  verisimilitude  on  the  whole.  “ The  Rake’s  levee- 
room,”  says  Mr.  Walpole , “ the  nobleman’s  dining  room,  the 
“ apartments  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  Marriage  a la  Mode, 
“ the  alderman’s  parlor,  the  bed-chamber,  and  many  others, 
“ are  the  history  of  the  manners  of  the  age.”  The  novelty  and 
excellence  of  his  performances  tempted  the  needy  artist  and 
print-dealer  to  avail  themselves  of  his  designs,  and  rob  him  of 
the  advantages  he  was  entitled  to  derive  from  them.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  “ Midnight  Conversation,”  the  “Harlot’s” 
and  “ Rake’s  Progresses,”  and  others  of  his  early  works.  To 
put  a stop  to  depredations  like  these  on  the  property  of  himself 
and  others,  and  to  secure  the  emoluments  resulting  from  his 
own  labors,  he  applied  to  the  legislature,  and  obtained  an  act 
of  parliament,  8 George  II.  chap.  38,  to  vest  an  exclusive  right 
in  designers  and  engravers,  and  to  restrain  the  multiplying  of 
copies  of  their  works  without  the  consent  of  the  artist. 

In  1745,  Hogarth  sold  about  20  of  his  pictures  by  auction  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  acquired  additional  reputation  by  the 
six  prints  of  “ Marriage  a la  Mode.” 

Hogarth  had  projected  a “ Happy  Marriage,”  by  way 
of  counterpart  to  his  “ Marriage  a la  Mode;”  but  never 
finished  it.  After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelie,  he  went  to 
France,  and  was  taken  into  custody  at  Calais,  while  drawing 
the  gate  of  that  town : a circumstance  he  has  recorded  in  his 
picture,  intituled,  “ O the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  !”  pub- 
lished March  26,  1749.  He  was  carried  before  the  Governor 
as  a spy,  and  committed  a prisoner  to  Gransire,  his  landlord, 
on  his  promising  that  Hogarth  should  not  go  out  of  his  house 
till  he  was  to  embark  for  England. 

In  1753,  he  published  “ The  Analysis  of  Beauty,  written 
to  fix  the  fluctuating  ideas  of  taste.”  In  this  performance  he 
shews,  that  a curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that  round 
swelling  figures  are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; his  opinion  has 
been  countenanced  by  subsequent  writers. 

About  1757,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thornhill , resigned 
the  place  of  King’s  serjeant  painter  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hogarth. 

The  last  memorable  event  in  our  artist’s  life, was  his  quarrel 
personal  and  political  with  Messrs.  Wilkes  and  Churchill ; but, 
at  the  time  these  hostilities  were  carrying  on  in  a manner  so  vi- 
rulent and  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties,  Hogarth  was  visibly  de- 
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dining  in  his  health.  In  1762,  he  complained  of  an  inward 
pain,  which  continuingbrought  on  ageneral  decay  that  proved 
incurable.  This  last  year  of  his  life  he  employed  in  retouch- 
ing his  plates,  with  the  assistance  of  several  engravers  whom 
he  took  with  him  to  Chiswick.  Oct.  25,  1 764,  he  was  convey- 
ed from  thence  to  Leicester-fields,  in  a very  weak  condition, 
yet  remarkably  chearful ; and  receiving  an  agreeable  letter 
from  the  American  Dr.  Franklin,  drew  up  a rough  draught  of 
an  answer  to  it;  but  going  to  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a vomit- 
ing,upon  whichhe  rang  his  bell  with  such  violence  thathebroke 
it,  and  expired  about  two  hours  after.  He  was  interred  in  the 
church-yard,  at  Chiswick,  where  a monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  an  inscription  by  his  friend  Mr.  Garrick. 

It  may  be  truly  observed  of  Hogarth , that  all  his  powers  of 
delighting  were  restrained  to  his  pencil.  Having  rarely  been 
admitted  into  polite  circles,  none  of  his  sharp  corners  had  been 
rubbed  off,  so  that  he  continued  to  the  last  a gross  uncultivat- 
ed man.  The  slightest  contradiction  transported  him  into  a 
rage.  He  is  said  to  have  beheld  the  rising  eminence  and  po- 
pularity of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  a degree  of  envy  ; and, 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  frequently  spoke  with  asperity 
both  of  him  and  his  performances.  Justice,  however,  obliges 
us  to  add,  that  our  artist  was  liberal,  hospitable,  and  the  most 
punctual  of  paymasters;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  emoluments 
his  works  had  procured  him,  he  left  but  an  inconsiderable 
fortune  to  his  widow. 

Hogarth  made  one  essay  in  sculpture.  He  wanted  a sign  to 
distinguish  his  house  in  Leicester-fields;  and  thinking  none 
more  proper  than  the  Golden  Head,  out  of  a mass  of  cork, 
made  up  of  several  thicknesses  compacted  together,  he  carv- 
ed a bust  of  Vandyke , which  he  gilt  and  placed  over  his  door. 

There  are  three  large  pictures  by  Hogarth,  over  the  altar 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  at  Bristol. 

Henry  Francis  Bourguignon  Gravelot,  Engraver, 
of  Paris,  after  residing  some  time  at  St.  Domingo,  came 
to  London  and  exercised  his  talents,  both  as  engraver  and 
designer,  during  thirteen  years.  The  number  of  pieces 
which  he  executed  is  very  great : they  exhibitequal  industry, 
genius,  and  manual  facility.  Having  accumulated  consi- 
derable property  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  died  in  J773,  aged  74. 
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John  Hamilton  Mortimer,  History  Painter,  descended 
from  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  born  at  East  Bourne,  in 
Sussex,  in  1739.  He  possessed  a genius  of  uncommon  viva- 
city and  brilliancy,  with  a rapidity  and  facility  of  execution 
almost  incredible.  The  present  work  is  enriched  with  seve- 
ral original  designs  by  this  Artist.  He  obtained  the  prize  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  by  his  picture  of 
Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons,  now  in  Chipping  Wycombe 
Church,  Bucks.  In  1779,  he  was,  without  his  solicitation, 
created  Royal  Academician  by  the  King,  but  unfortunately 
died  before  he  could  enjoy  the  honour,  after  an  illness  of 
twelve  days,  4th  Feb.  1779. 

Francis  Vi v ares,  Engraver,  was  born  at  St.  John  de 
Bruel,  a village  of  Rouergue.  He  came  to  London  in  1727, 
intending  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  uncle,  a master  tai- 
lor, but  his  love  for  the  arts  prevailing,  he  studied  under 
Amiconi , an  Italian  painter,  and  acquired  great  reputation, 
particularly  in  landscapes.  He  remarkably  excelled  in  the 
freedom  of  his  hand  in  etching.  He  was  there  married  : by 
his  first  wife  he  had  sixteen  children,  and  by  the  last  two, 
fifteen.  He  died  in  1780,  aged  71. 

William  Woollett,  Engraver,  was  a native  of  Maid- 
stone ; he  studied  under  Timney ; his  masterpiece  is  the  cele- 
brated print  of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe . He  introduced 
that  bold  and  determined  style  of  engraving,  especially  ill 
the  etching  of  his  pieces,  which  now  constitutes  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  school.  The  late  Mr.  Boyddl  was  his 
patron  and  employer,  and  derived  great  emolument  from 
the  popularity  of  his  productions  : his  liberality  to  the  Artist 
evinced  his  sense  of  his  merits.  Mr.  W.  died  in  1783  aged  48. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  born  at  Plympton  in  Devon- 
shire, July  16,  1723  : his  father  kept  a school  there,  and  had  a 
numerous  family;  but  being  sensible  of  his  son  Joshua' s genius 
for  literature  and  drawing,  he  sent  him  to  the  university, 
designing  him  for  the  church.  Soon  after  he  grew  fond  of 
painting;  and  chose  it  as  a profession,  after  reading  Richard- 
i'on’s  Theory  of  Painting.  About  1742,  he  became  a pupil 
of  Mr.  Hudson:  and  about  1749  went  to  Italy,  in  company 
with,  and  under  the  patronage  of,  Commodore  (afterwards 
Lord)  Keppel.  He  returned  in  1752  to  England  : and  by  means 
of  Commodore  Keppel , and  Lord  Edgecumbe,  he  was  soon  in- 
troduced 
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t reduced,  into  the  best  line  of  portrait  painting  : wherein  he 
became  the  most  popular  painter  in  Europe. 

In  1764,  he  promoted  the  Literary  Club,  of  which  many 
eminent  men  were  members  ; being  honored  by  the  friend* 
ship  of  most  of  the  literati  of  England. 

He  was  long  a distinguished  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Society 
of  Artists:  but  in  1769,  when  the  present  Royal  Academy 
was  founded,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  appointed  President ; and 
was  knighted.  His  first  discourse  from  the  chair  was  deliver- 
ed on  the  opening,  January  2,  1769.  He  also  delivered  a dis- 
course annually  on  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the  stu- 
dents: his  last  was  December  10,  1790.  These  have  been 
published.  About  1770,  Sir  Joshua  proposed  the  ornament- 
ing of  St.  Paul's  with  pictures,  by  himself  and  others  ; but. 
the  Bishop  of  London  declined  it. 

In  1782,  he  enriched  Mr.  Mason's  translation  of  Fresnoy 
with  very  valuable  notes.  In  1785,  Sir  Joshua  visited  Flan- 
ders, and  there  purchased,  at  a great  sale,  many  pictures 
taken  from  religious  houses,  &c.  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 

In  1790,  after  a contest  among  the  Academicians,  he  resign- 
ed his  chair  as  President;  but  was  persuaded  by  the  majority 
to  resume  it,  after  a little  time,  and  some  explanation  ; but 
finding  his  eye-sight  fail  him,  he  again  resigned,  Nov.  15, 
1791.  Nevertheless  the  Academy  rather  chose  as  more  re- 
spectful, that  he  should  appoint  a Deputy,  than  that  he  should 
totally  withdraw.  He  died  Feb.  23,  1792,  and  was  buried  in 
no  little  state  in  St.  Paul's  church,  the  whole  Academy,  and 
many  private  persons  attending  the  procession. 

As  a portrait  painter,  Sir  Joshua  will  always  rank  high  in 
respect  of  taste,  genius  and  freedom : but  his  pictures  will 
not  so  well  inform  posterity  of  his  merit,  as  the  prints  en- 
graved after  them  : as  a history -painter  (in  which  branch  he 
practised  towards  the  close  of  his  life)  he  shewed  he  was  ca- 
pable of  great  things  ; and  he  has  made  us  regret  that  his 
performances  are  so  few.  He  was  friendly  and  encouraging 
to  young  Artists;  and  if  report  say  true,  his  benevolence  was 
known  by  most  of  the  profession.  His  character  and  abilities 
rendered  his  loss  considerable,  not  only  to  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  but  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  Arts. 

Sir  Robert  Strange,  Engraver,  was  born  at  Pomona, 
in  the  Orkneys,  14th  July,  1721.  He  first  studied  the  law: 
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but  his  genius  pointing  out  a different  road  to  eminence,  he 
was  placed  under  Mr.  R.  Cooper , of  Edinburgh.  He  joined 
the  Pretender’s  forces,  and  after  the  ruin  of  his  affairs,  he 
Avandered  for  some  time  a fugitive  in  the  Highlands,  and  at 
last,  not  without  considerable  apprehensions,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went  to  London,  in  his  intended 
progress  to  Rome.  At  Paris,  he  studied  under  Le  Bas.  In 
1751  he  settled  in  London,  and  became  highly  distinguish- 
ed as  a historical  Engraver.  In  1760,  he  visited  Italy, 
where  he  Avas  received  with  marked  respect,  and  Avas  elected 
member  of  the  learned  Schools  of  Rome,  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, and  made  Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Parma, 
and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paintings  at  Paris. 
He  Avas  knighted  in  1787,  and  died  of  an  asthma  5th  July, 
1792. 

Joseph  W right,  Landscape  and  Portrait  Painter,  usually 
called  Wright  of  Derby , of  which  place  he  Avas  a native, 
Avas  a pupil  of  Hudson.  In  1773  he  visited  Italy,  Avhere  he 
passed  tAvo  years.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Derby,  but  spent 
some  time  atBath,asthe  air  of  London  did  not  agree  with  him. 
He  died  1797,  in  his  native  tOAvn.  He  excelled  in  a most 
particular  degree,  in  all  pieces  in  Avhich  striking  effects  of 
firelight,  or  atmospheric  phenomena  were  introduced.  The 
force  and  truth  Avhich  distinguish  his  Avorks,  can  onlybe  appre- 
ciated by  inspection,  and  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  this 
department  of  art. 

John  Bacon,  Sculptor,  Avas  born  in  Soutlnvark,  24th  Nov. 
1740.  At  fifteen,  he  Avas  placed  as  apprentice  to  a China 
Manufacturer,  at  Lambeth,  in  which  station  his  genius  and 
skill  Avere  so  eminently  distinguished,  that  he  obtained  no 
feiver  than  nine  premiums  from  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts.  He  introduced  the  art  of  modelling  statues 
of  artificial  stone.  In  1769  he  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  AAras  admitted  as  Associate.  He  exe- 
cuted man}'  public  Avorks  of  acknowledged  merit.  The  ar- 
ticle Sculpture,  in  Rees’s  Encyclopedia,  Avas  his  produc- 
tion. An  inflammation  in  the  boAvels  terminated  his  life,  4th 
August,  1799.  His  piety  was  not  less  eminent  than  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  as  the  Inscription  on  his  tomb,  dictated  by  him- 
self, evinces:  to  the  name  and  date  succeed  the  folloAving 
Avoi  ds ; — 
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WHAT  I WAS  AS  AN  ARTIST 
SEEMED  TO  ME  OF  SOME  IMPORTANCE 
WHILE  I LIVED : 

BUT 

WHAT  I REALLY  WAS  AS  A BELIEVER 
IN  JESUS  CHRIST 

IS  THE  ONLY  THING  OF  IMPORTANCE 
TO  ME  NOW. 

A very  interesting  Memoir  of  this  Artist,  with  his  Portrait, 
was  composed  and  published  by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Cecil,  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford-Row, 
London. 

George  Morland,  Painter,  a native  of  London,  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  art  under  his  father,  a second-rate  Ar- 
tist. His  powers  of  genius  were  of  the  first  order,  and  might 
have  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  his  profession  ; but 
vicious  habits,  the  most  disgraceful  dissipation,  and  an  invin- 
cible preference  of  the  most  degraded  society,  stifled  that 
excellence  in  an  early  stage.  In  propdrtion  as  his  abilities 
expanded,  as  he  rose  in  public  estimation,  his  foibles  acquired 
force,  and  his  wants,  produced  by  an  insane  extravagance, 
became  urgent  beyond  his  power  of  supply,  altho’  he  could 
design,  compose,  and  execute,  a picture,  of  many  guineas’ 
value,  without  quitting  his  easel:  but  his  talents,  which  might 
have  obtained  celebrity  and  affluence,  were  seldom  called 
forth  except  to  avert,  or  to  extricate  him  from  the  impatience 
of  his  creditors,  the  pillage  of  a spunging  house,  or  the  hor- 
rors of  a prison.  It  needs  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  under 
these  circumstances,  he  produced  no  grand  composition  : his 
pieces  chiefly  consist  of  scenes  of  rural  interest : farms,  ale- 
houses, stables,  husbandmen,  huntsmen,  woodcutters,  shep- 
herds, smugglers,  fishermen,  and  animals, wild  or  domesticat- 
ed, received  from  his  pencil  all  that  captivating  power  of 
correct  imitation  which  the  force  of  truth  and  nature  could 
impart;  and  what  will  always  please  the  million,  whatever 
observations  the  connoiseur  with  his  scientific  rules,  may  op- 
pose to  the  opinion  of  the  general.  After  an  ample  share  of 
those  vicissitudes  which  talents  so  exalted,  and  morals  so  de- 
praved, must  necessarily  produce,  hedied  ina  spunging-house 
from  excess  of  intoxication,  in  1804,  aged  40.  A very  great 
number  of  his  pieces  have  been  engraved. 
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James  Barry,  Painter,  was  a native  of  Cork,  in  Ireland  ; 
his  talents  first  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Dublin  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts.  The  friend- 
ship of  his  countryman  and  patron  Burke,  introduced  him  to 
Johnson,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds , and  other  men  of  note,  and 
also  enabled  him  to  visit  Italy.  In  1772,  lie  published  a reply 
to  Winkelman,  in  which  he  combated  the  opinions  of  that  au- 
thor relative  to  the  obstructions  which  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Arts  into  England.  In  1777  he  was  elected  Royal 
Academician  ; in  1786,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Paint- 
ing to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1799  he  was  removed  from 
that  office,  and  soon  after  was  expelled  from  that  Society. 
Some  have  attributed  this  to  his  republican  principles;  others, 
to  his  repulsive  and  almost  disgusting  manners.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  a paralytic  stroke,  which  terminated  fatally  in  ten 
days.  Died  Mar.  22,  1806.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Pair’s  Cathe- 
dral, with  every  token  of  respect  from  some  members  of  that 
Society  of  which  he  had  been  a member.  The  most  remark- 
able exertion  of  his  genius  and  talents  consists  of  a series  of 
historical  paintings  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  in  the  Adelphi,  which  he  painted 
gratis. 

George  Stubbs,  Painter,  a native  of  Liverpool,  was  parti- 
cularly excellent  in  his  delineation  of  animals.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  paint  their  favourite 
racers,  hunters,  &c.  He  practised  Encaustic  painting.  In 
1766  he  published  a valuable  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Horse,  including  a description  of  the  bones,  cartilages,  &c. 
He  also  undertook  another  laborious  work,  a Comparative 
Anatomical  exposition  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body, 
with  that  of  a Tiger,  and  common  Fowl,  in  30  Tables,  of 
which,  however,  he  published  only  three  Parts  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  London,  at  the  age  of  82,  on  the 
10th  July,  1806. 
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Architecture,  Frontispiece  to  Vol.  II. — (See  vol.  iv.  p.  197.  ibid.) 

Colouring,  Frontispiece  to  Vol.  III. — (See  vol.  iv.  p.  195.  ibid.) 

Britannia  rewarding  the  Arts,  Frontispiece  to  Vol.  IV. — (See  vol.  iv.  p. 
194.  ibid.) 

The  remaining  Emblematical  Subjects. 

Prep  aration  of  Colours,  . . to  face  page  7 (Comp,  of  Colours)  vol.  Ill 

Instructions  in  the  use  ok  Colours,  83  ib. 

Sculpture, 206  ib. 


In  Volume  IV.  After  the  Dictionary. 


Peace,  . 

. Page  197 

Tasting,  . . 

ib. 

Morninc,  . . 

ib. 

Plenty, . 

. . 198 

Hearing,  . . 

200 

Noon,  , . . 

201 

War,  . 

. . ib. 

Smelling,  . . 

ib. 

Evening,  . . 

ib. 

Hope,  . 

. . 199 

Seeing,  . . . 

ib. 

Night,  . . . 

202 

Encouragement,  it. 

Feeling,  . . 

ib . 

Justice,  . . 

?b» 

END  OF  VOL.  IV. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS: 

A Work  calculated  to  assist  the  Genius  of  the  Student, 
and  gratify  the  Taste  of  the  Professor. 

IT  INCLUDES  UPWARDS  OF 

Three  Hundred  superior  Engravings, 

3!n  progrwibr  Jlcjssou^. 


STUDENTS  OF  TIIE  FINE  ARTS, 
who  depend  on  their  own  Exertions  for  Success,  will 
find  this  to  be  the  only  Work  from  which  they  can 
derive  adequate  Instruction,  and  by  the  Assistance  of 
which,  they  may  speedily  arrive  at  Proficiency. 
DRAWING  MASTERS 

will  find  in  tin's  Work  the  best  and  least  expensive 
Series  of  Instructions,  and  Examples  lor  Copying, 
which  they  can  lay  before  their  Pupils. 

TO  SCHOOLS,* 

whether  with  or  without  the  Instructions  of  a Draw- 
ing-Master, the  Advantages  accruing  from  this  Work 
are  incalculable. 

It  will  be-  Completed  in  Eight  Parts,  published 
Monthly,  16s. ‘each.  For  Schools,  or  Students,  who 
consult  Economy,  an  Edition  is  Published  in  Octavo, 
in  Ten  Parts,  at  6s.  each:  also  Fifty  Numbers  at  Is. 
each.  Any  Part  or  Number  may  be  bad  separately. 
It  is  requested  that  Subscribers  will  order  the  Quar- 
to or  Octavo  Editions  expressly,  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Published  by  Chaiu.es  Taylor,  108,  Hallo  if  Garden,  London. 
Orders  received  and  executed  by  every  Bookseller  in  tlie  Kingdom. 
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